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NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 







HAPPY new year to you, boys and girls! While 
your good parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins are 
pouring in their love gifts to gladden your young hearts, 
Ialso bring you my gift which is my blessing. In my 
° fancy, you all pass in a long, single file before me. I 
place my hands on each of your heads, and with a swelling heart 
say to each of you, ‘‘ May peace, long life, virtue, prosperity, 
and piety be your lot, my child! ”’ 

Don’t you almost feel the pressure of my hands on your head, my bright 
eyes? Don’t you almost hear the music of my voice sounding like some 
soft melody floating across the waters of a quiet lake? And do you not 
feel almost as sweet a joy, from the reception of my blessing, as you did 
from the many New Year’s gifts which the love of friends placed in your 
hands? So I fancy ; and, therefore, I feel delighted with the thought, that 
my blessing has added to your joy on this glad, glad ‘‘ New Year.”’ 

Be happy, my children, be happy, while you may. Be cheerful. Be 
content. Laugh, play, be merry! God has given you a rich flow of spirits 
for this very purpose. He wishes to see you happy. Away then with 
long faces, sour looks, angry words, and fretful tempers! Such things 
spoil both your beauty and your peace. They make you ill-looking and 
unhappy. Away with them, then. Francis Forrester has no love to spare 
for any but merry, happy, good natured boys and girls. 

A happy childhood will prepare you for a cheerful old age. Some peo- 
ple will tell you, that you can’t be happy always. Away with such non- 
sense! Don’t believe it. If you‘will but be good, and cherish a cheerful, 
contented spirit, while you are children, that spirit will grow up with you 
and abide with you forever. 

Have you ever seen the picture of good old Drepricn KnicKkersocker, 
so brimfull of contented joy and happy humor. He is indeed a cheerful old 
man. Age has not checked the flow of his spirit. Time has not stolen 
laughter from his lips. Care has not put out the merry twinkle in his eye. 
Trouble has not quenched the fires of affection in his noble old heart. 
Blessings on the memory of good Diedrich Knickerbocker, and on every 
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life and down to the land of death. 


Here is a boy who looks as if his new year was far from being a happy 
one. His dress is poor, and his looks are sorrowful. Nay, he seems vexed. 








He don’t like to see the folks in the coach so well off while he is so poor. 
Poor fellow, I’m sorry he is poor, and I am sorry he is vexed about it. 
Poverty is not made a whit sweeter by getting sour over it. I think even 
poor children may find a bright side in their condition somewhere. They 
can find something to be happy about if they try, I’m sure. 

That is what I want you to do, my children, and therefore I wish you to 
be content and cheerful now. If you are fretty, peevish, sour, crabbed, 
gloomy children, I know you will be fretty, peevish, sour, crabbed, gloomy 
men and women. The fretty spirit will cling to you, like, the old man in 
the story, who fastened himself on the shoulders of Srypap the sailor, and 
would not get off. It will make you into a walking thorn bush, and you 






old man, who carries the innocent gaiety of his childhood with him through 





will pass through life, piercing and wounding all with whom you have to | 
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LAZY NICHOLAS. 


Do you 


do. It will be hard work, even for your friends to endure you. 
want to be a walking thorn bush ? 

Away, then, with bad, fretty tempers. Let them all be cast out to freeze, 
and to be blown into air, at the opening of this glad new year. Let me act 
the part of a great but good exorcist ; come, step within the magic circle, 
which I, in my fancy, draw around you ; leave the bad-temper, the ill-nature, 
the envy, jealousy, and gloom of the past outside of my circle. Send 
them all away lashed to the shoulders of old December. Let that wheezy 
old fellow carry them down into the regions of forgetfulness. Let the New 
Year witness nothing in you, but the out-flow of a good, happy, cheerful 
heart. Then, indeed, you will enjoy a happy new year, and every new 
year of your life will find you in the right mood to enjoy it. F. 





LAZY NICHOLAS. 


HE cottage of poor Nicholas stood on a plot of ground which was over- 
grown entirely with thorn and hazel-bushes. One hot day, at harvest 
time, as Nicholas was lying in the shade of a hazel-bush, a peasant drove by 
him a cart heavily laden with corn. Nicholas looked at the laden cart with 
envious eyes, and scarcely wished the peasant good day. 

The peasant stood still, and said to Nicholas, ‘‘ If you would every day 
work only so much of this neglected piece of ground, which is your property, 
as you cover with your lazy body, you could every year reap much more 
corn than you see on this cart.” 

The advice was plain to Nicholas. He began to grub up the bushes and 
roots, and to work the ground, and so he obtained a field which cost him 
not a penny, and amply supported him and his family. 


“ Sloth cries in hopeless hunger to be fed; 
But Industry ne’er looks in vain for bread.”’ 








Remember THE Bricut Sipx.— When Peter the Great heard any one 
speaking ill of another, he would inquire, ‘‘ Is there not a fair side, also, 
to the character of the person of whom you are speaking? Come, tell me 
what good qualities you have remarked about him.” If, in speaking of 
others, we should look always at the fair side, and see what good things 
we can say of them, it would make us feel better towards them; it would 
be doing them a service instead of an injury ; it would tend to make peace, 
rather than awaken strife. 
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MY DOG ROVER. 


MY DOG ROVER. 


LINES SPOKEN BY BIRNEY MANN, AGED TEN YEARS, AT THE BRIMMER SCHOOL, 


BOSTON. 


Or all the dogs from east to west, 

I like my little Rover best; 

I’d give my coppers, half a score, 

To see my little dog once more; 

And he my dog so fond and true, 
Would give as much my face to view. 


His jet-black coat of curly hair 
Outshines the best that bishops wear; 
His pendant ears adorn his face; 

His tail curls up with jaunty grace; 
If you upon my dog could gaze, 

You would not wonder at my praise. 


The neighbor lads oft come and try 
With tempting coin my dog to buy; 
As if I’d be so base to sell 

The faithful friend I love so well. 
No! if they came with bags of gold 
My little dog should not be sold. 


Oft we ’ve explored the river side, 

And plunged across its rippling tide; 
And mid the ferns and bending brakes, 
Pursued the rabbits, birds and snakes; 
Or barked (like dog in story droll 

Of Noble) at an empty hole. 


When summer days again shall come, 
Again I’!] seek my rural home; 
Again with Rover at my side, 

I'll climb the hills or stem the tide; 
Of school-day tasks I don’t complain, 
But long to see my dog again. 
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BRAVE RICHARD, THE HORSE SWIMMER. 
ICHARD HOODLESS is a poor man, who follows the occupation of 


a farmer, near Grainthorpe, on the coast of Lincolnshire, in England. 
He has for many years devoted himself to the saving of mariners from 
drowning, and this without any of the usual apparatus for succoring ships 
in distress. Unaided by such appliances and unaccompanied by any living 
creature but his horse, Hoodless has been the means of saving many unfor- 
tunate sailors from perishing amid the waves. 

Cultivating a small piece of ground, which is, as it were rescued from the 
sea, and almost cut off from the adjacent country by the badness of the 
roads, this remarkable man may be said to devote himself to the noble duty 
of saving human life. On the approach of stormy weather he mounts to an 
opening on the top of his dwelling, and there, pointing his telescope to the 
tumultuous ocean, watches the approach of vessels towards the low and 
dangerous shores. By night or day he is equally ready to perform his self- 
imposed duty. 

A ship is struggling amid the terrible convulsions of the waters; no 
human aid seems to be at hand; all on board give themselves up for lost, 
when something is at length seen to leave the shore, and to be making an 
effort to reach the vessel. Can it be possible?—-a man on horseback ! 
Yes, it is Richard Hoodless, coming to the rescue, seated on his old nag, an 


animal accustomed to these salt water excursions! Onward the faithful 
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horse swims and plunges, only turning for an instant when a wave threatens 
to engulf him in its bosom. 

There is something grand in the struggle of both horse and man— the 
spirit of unselfishness eagerly trying to do its work. Success usually crowns 
the exertions of the horse and his rider. The ship is reached ; Hoodless 
mounts two or three mariners behind him, and, taking them to dry land, 
returns for others. 

That a horse could be trained to these unpleasant and hazardous enter- 
prises may seem somewhat surprising. But it appears, in reality, no train- 
ing is necessary; all depends on the skill and firmness of the rider. 
Hoodless declares he could manage the most unruly horse in the water ; 
for that, as soon as the animal finds that he has lost his footing, and is 
obliged to swim, he becomes as obedient to the bridle as a boat is to its 
helm. 

In the year 1833, Hoodless signalized himself by swimming his horse 
through a stormy sea to the wreck of the Hermione, and saving her crew ; 
for which gallant service he afterwards received a testimonial from the 
Royal Humane Society. The words of the resolution passed by the Society 
on this occasion may be transcribed, for they narrate a circumstance worthy 
of being widely known. 

It was resolved; unanimously, that ‘‘ the noble courage and humanity 
displayed by Richard Hoodless, for the preservation of the crew of the Her- 
mione from drowning, when that vessel was wrecked near Doune Nork, on 
the coast of Lincolnshire, on the thirty-first of August, 1833, and the praise- 
worthy manner in which he risked his life on that occasion, by swimming 
his horse through a heavy sea to the wreck, when it was found impossible to 
launch the life-boat, has called forth the lively admiration of the special 
general court, and justly entitles him to the honorary medallion of the insti- 
tution, which is hereby unanimously adjudged to be presented to him at the 
ensuing anniversary festival.’’ 

Some years ago Hoodless saved the captain of a vessel and his wife, and 
ten seainen, — some on the back of the horse, and others hanging on by the 
stirrups. Should a vessel be lying on her beam ends, Hoodless has to exer- 
cise great caution in making his approach, in consequence of the ropes and 
rigging concealed in the water. On one occasion he experienced much 
inconvenience on this account ; he had secured two seamen, and was attempt- 
ing to leave the vessel for the shore, but the horse could not move from the 
spot. 

After various ineffectual plunges, Hoodless discovered that the animal 
was entangled in a rope under water. What was to be done? The sea 
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WHAT A FARMER SAID TO HIS SON TOBY. 











. was in a tumult, and to dismount was scarcely possible. Fortunately he at 


length picked up the rope with his foot, then instantly pulled a knife from 
his pocket, leaned forward into the water, cut the rope, — no easy task in a 
stormy sea, —and so got off with safety. 

All honor to Farmer Richard Hoodless! No knight of ancient times 
ever won his spurs by deeds of such noble daring on horseback as those of 
this obscure friend of humanity. How much nobler is it to brave death, as 
Hoodless does, in saving life, than to brave it in destroying. — Edinburgh 
Newspaper. 





WHAT A FARMER SAID TO HIS SON TOBY. 


FARMER went out with his little boy, Toby, into his corn-field, 
to see if his corn were nearly ripe. 

‘* Father,” said the boy, ‘‘ how comes it that some stalks bend so low 
towards the earth, but others hold their heads so upright? These must surely 
be people of rank ; the others, who bow themselves so low before them, are 
certainly the common folks.”’ 

His father picked a pair of ears, and said, ‘‘ Look at this ear, which 
bends itself so modestly ; it is full of beautiful grains ; but this, which sticks 
itself up so proudly, is quite barren and empty.” 


Me 


“ Who proudly holds his head, at once 
We write him down a silly dunce.”’ 


Soap Prantrs.—In several countries plants grow which are used as a 
substitute for soap. One is to be found in nearly all parts of California. 
Its leaves make their appearance about the middle of November, or about 
six weeks after the rainy season has fully set in. The plants seldom grow 
more than a foot high, and the leaves and stalk fall off and decay altogether 
about May ; though the bulbs remain fresh in the ground all the summer. 
These bulbs are the portions used as soap. The bark is stripped off the 
bulb, and then it is rubbed on the wet clothes exactly as with common soap, 
and with the same result. It makes a thick lather, and smells not unlike 
brown soap. The bark of a tree is also used in South America for the 


purpose of washing. 
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HUNTING A THIMBLE. 


yea) AMMA, have you taken my thimble?”’ said 
" Ruth Stanton, on the afternoon of the day 
before her fourteenth birthday; ‘I left it on 
‘the window-sill for a minute, and now I cannot 
find it.” 

‘“No, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Stanton, “ I 
have not been in the room; are you sure you 
left it in the window? ”’ 

‘Yes, mother, I am quite sure. I wanted 
to know the exact shade of yellow for the mid- 
dle of this iris, so I ran into the garden to get 
one. When I came back, my thimble was gone.”’ 

‘Ts it of great importance, dear Ruth, that you look 





so very grave?” 

s _- “Oh, yes! it is. I have got the button holes to make 
= in father’s shirt. You know, mamma, he promised to 

give me Montgomery’s Poems if I finished the shirt before I was fourteen. 

Then to-morrow is the anniversary of Ellen’s wedding day, and as we are 

going to B _I want to take her the handkerchief, as well as baby’s cap, 

and [ cannot finish any of them without a thimble.”’ 

‘It was unwise, my child, to leave so much to be done on the last day. 
Many things besides the loss of a thimble might have occurred to prevent 
their accomplishment.’’ 

‘«T did not think of doing the handkerchief till the other day, mamma: 
and even now, there is plenty of ¢¢me. Two hours would do them all, if I 
could but find my thimble.” 

‘* Still it would have been better, dear, to have finished the shirt and the 
eap, and then embroidered the handkerchief. Only one would then have 
been incomplete. But it is useless to look back ; we must search again.”’ 

Now, in a town, the loss of a thimble is not a very deplorable calamity, 
provided the loser has money enough to purchase another. But Ashley 
Grange was six miles distant from the market town, and two and a half 
from the village shop, where were sold grocery, drapery, and haberdashery, 
nails, red herrings, drugs, garden seedg, brushes, earthenware, wooden 
bowls, fish hooks, pattens, steel pens, mousetraps, and where one might be 
pretty sure of obtaining any thing, except the precise article inquired for. 

















So much for purchasing. We shall see what were the out-of-door chances 
of borrowing. At home, Mrs. Stanton’s thimble was much too large for 
Ruth ; so was Sally’s; while Kitty the dairymaid had a finger larger still. 
Thus, poor Ruth was in a serious dilemma. 
‘‘ What can have become of it? Some one must have taken it!” 
exclaimed Ruth, pausing in her search, But who? The window 
was shut, so it could not have been abstracted through that aper- 
ture; papa was not at home, Kitty was gone to milking, Sally was 
up stairs, little Frank was taking his afternoon’s nap; Godfrey and 
Kate were mischievous enough, but they were at school. The parrot — 
no, he was safein his cage. The magpie — he was under sentence of banish- 
ment, on account of some depredation, and was tied toa stake in the grass 
plot, where he struggled and chattered incessantly, to the evident alarm of 
all the sparrows and chaffinches within sight and hearing. The kitten — | 
she was asleep on the foot-stool when Ruth left the room; she was playing | | 
about now, certainly, but she could neither have eaten the thimble, nor ear- | 
| 
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ried it away, so it must still be in the parlor, if Pixie were the culprit. 

‘‘ Sally, do come and help me find my thimble!” and a more strict in- 
vestigation was commenced — the hearth rug was taken up— the fender re- 
moved in the hope that it might have rolled under—the curled shavings 
were taken from the grate — the window curtains were shaken —the sofa 

underwent an examination, the carpet a scrutiny — every corner was looked 
into, but in vain — no thimble was forthcoming. 
} ‘‘Qh dear! how provoking! go out of the way, cat!’’ exclaimed Ruth, | 
while Pixie, scared at the unusual tone and gesture, scampered along the 
passage, and into the garden. | 
‘“« Do not lose your temper, my child,’’ said Mrs. Stanton ; “‘ that will be | 
a worse misfortune than losing your thimble. You had better try to man- 
age with one of mine till tea is ready, and then walk down to the street and | 
borrow one, Mary Simms and Jane Wilson are about your size. You can | 
go by the fields, and return round the common, and it will not hinder you | 
much ; the walk will do you good.” 
Accordingly Ruth wound a piece of paper round her finger, and began to 
| work with her mother’s thimble ; but work cannot be properly done without 
fit tools, and she soon found that the embroidery was not even. Then she 
took the shirt, but she could not work the button holes neatly. Then the 
cap, but the delicate cambric fared worse than all. It might be, too, that 
the discomposure of Ruth’s mind caused her fingers to tremble. At any 
| rate, she began to feel quite fretful and cross when she was summoned to 


tea. 


a rr | 
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The meal was dispatched, however, without any father expression of her 
discontent than ‘‘ wishing Frank would be quiet,” and telling Pixie she 
would ‘‘not give her a crumb,” and she was very soon on her way to the 
cluster of four or five cottages, dignified by the name of Ashley Strect. 

It has been said that ‘‘ the fresh air has an astonishing effect in restoring 
persons to their senses and right tempers ;”’ and before Ruth had walked 
far, her ill-humor began to melt away. * 

‘* Tt was very foolish and ungrateful,”’ thought Ruth, ‘‘to be so put out ; 
if it comes to the worst, by taking time, I can finish the shirt with mother’s 
thimble, and leave the other things till I get to B , and finish them 
there. But then, I shall want all the time to go shopping, and to see the 
museum, and to nurse baby, and to walk on the beach, and if we can, go 
out ina boat. I must get a thimble this evening, if possible.” 

She reached the first cottage as these thoughts passed through her mind. 
** Will Mary lend me her thimble for this evening, Mrs. Simms? I have 
lost mine, and I have some work I must finish.’’ 

‘She would, I am sure, Miss Ruth,” said a tidy looking woman, “ but 
Mary went to B— yesterday, to service. Betsy’s thimble would be too 
small, but Jane Wilson, I dare say, will lend you hers.” 

‘* Can you lend me your thimble, Jane, for a few hours?” asked Ruth, 
of an indolent looking girl at the next house. 

** You should have it and welcome, Miss, if I had e’er a one ; but that 
little monkey,’’ pointing toa merry urchin of four years old, ‘ chucked 
mine down the well this morning, so I must do without till mother goes to 
the shop.” 

Ruth looked over the stile of the next cottage garden, where the only 
female inhabitant, a tall woman, almost a giantess compared with Ruth, was 
planting cabbages, assisted or hindered, as the case might be, by five or six 
sturdy boys. 





‘ Our beggar, though hopeless, resolved to try all.” 


Do you happen to have a thimble that would fit me, Mrs. Hobbs ?” 

‘‘Ne’er a one but my own, Miss Ruth,” was the answer, ‘‘ and that 
would fit your finger as well as a peck basket would fit mine.”’ 

The next cottage was shut up, the owners being at work in the fields. 

‘‘ Well, Patty, how is grandmother to-day? said Ruth to a curly-haired 
blue-eyed girl, of two or three years old, who was rolling on the grass in 
front of the last house in the row. The child ran in-doors exclaiming, 
‘‘ Miss Rufe come to see granny — Patty, set a chair ;”’ and “ granny”? laid 
down her Bible to welcome ‘‘ Miss Rufe.”’ 
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‘“‘T’m a deal better now, Miss,’’ she said ; ‘‘ the broth your kind mamma 
sent, did me so much good. But won’t you sit down?” 

‘“« No, thank you, Dame,” replied Ruth; ‘<I cannot stay. I have been 
trying to borrow a thimble, for I have lost mine; you can’t help me, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* Bless you, no, mine is a world too large for you, Miss.”’ 

‘* My last hope is gone,”’ thought Ruth, as she walked slowly on, delib- 
erating whether she had not better turn back, and ask Mrs. Hobbs to send 
one of her boys to the village shop, and another to Oakham Farm and Mill, 
which lay two miles off, in another direction. Certainly there was another 
dwelling on the skirt of the common: but in her greatest despair, Ruth 
would never have thought of trying to borrow a thimble there. 

It was a long, low hut, at the door of which sat an old man, busily engag- 
ed in weaving baskets. At his feet lay an old brown terrier, and at a little 
distance a respectable looking donkey (smile not at the expression, gentle 
reader— there are degrees among donkeys, as well as men) was quietly 
munching a thistle. Some years before, old Rogers had arrived at Ashley 
—no one knew whence, —with his donkey and his dog, had hired the hut, 
then a ruinous shed, and imniediately set about repairing and dividing it 
into three compartments—a stable for his donkey, a warehouse for his 
baskets and rush mats, and a dwelling for himself and his dog. A rude bed- 
stead, table, and chair, of his own manufacture. with a small chest, and a 
few culinary utensils, were the whole of his furniture — so, at least, said they 
whose laudable thirst for knowledge induced them to reconnoitre the interior 
of the hut, in the absence of the owner, through window and key-hole. 

No one was ever permitted to cross the threshold, and neither at home, 
nor in his excursions for the purpose of selling his manufactures, had he any 
companionship, or rather intercourse with the world, than was needful for 
that object. To women and children he appeared to entertain a particular 
aversion ; and those who benevolently attempted to make themselves ac- 
quainted with his history, or to assist in the management of his affairs, or 
even to form acquaintance with his four-footed companions, he repulsed, — 
the ladies with a gruff ‘‘ Mind your own business, good woman ;’’ and the 
urchins, with a flourish of his crab-tree cudgel, (though to say truth it never 
descended on dog, donkey, or boy). 

The aggrieved parties retaliated —the one by bestowing on him the 
epithet of ‘‘ Churly Rogers ;’’ and the others, by shouting it out after him, 
and watching for opportunities, which did not often occur, of teasing and 
tormenting the poor animals. The old man appeared to be less annoyed by 
these insults than by offers of kindness, so that it was commonly said that 
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“‘Churly Rogers minded neither man nor mortal, but his donkey and his 
dog.”’ 

To Mr. Stanton’s family he had of late become rather more sociable. 
He had been ill in the winter, and after many fruitless efforts, Mrs. Stan- 
ton at length prevailed on him to accept the assistance he sorely needed. 
He received it at first with apparent indifference, but afterwards with grati- 
tude ; and the ice once broken, his surliness towards his neighbors began 
to relax. He had given ‘‘ good morning’’ to Mrs. Hobbs’ cheerful greet- 
ing, and it was said that little Patty had sometimes strolled as far as his hut, 
and stood at a respectful distance, watching his busy fingers full two min- 
utes without being frightened away by his formidable stick. Ruth had usu- 
ally accompanied her father and mother in their visits to the hut, and now 
the old man’s eyes glistened as she spoke to him. 

** Miss Rufe! Miss Rufe!” cried a little voice behind her, and Patty 
was seen running along the lane. ‘‘ Take my thimble, Miss Rufe, ’tis 
little-er than Granny’s.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Patty,’’ said Ruth, ‘‘ but it is too small ;’’ but the little 
creature had scampered back again. 

‘* What does the child say ?”’ exclaimed the old man in a hoarse voice, 
fixing his eyes on the tiny thimble in Ruth’s hand. 

‘*Oh! I have been trying to borrow a thimble,” replied Ruth; ‘‘as I 
have something particular to do this evening, and I have lost mine; but I 
cannot get one, and I don’t know—are you ill, Rogers? You look so 
pale! Shall I call some one ?”’ 

** No—no —no,”’ he said ; then taking from his bosom a small wash- 
leather bag, he drew from it a silk one, from that again one of velvet, and 
from that a silver thimble. 

“Tt will do,”’ said Rogers, as Ruth put it on her finger. ‘‘I will come 
to the Grange for it myself, before I go to bed, for I could not sleep with- 
out my treasure. I would not part with it, no, not for an hour, to any one 
but you, Miss Ruth ; but you have always had a kind look and word for 
the surly old man. You and yours have saved, may be, both body and 
soul. Young lady,” he continued, ‘‘my child was as healthy and merry 
as you are. When [J kissed her for the last time, I took that thimble from 
her finger, bidding her go play, and not work so hard for her old father. [ 
returned next day to find my cottage a heap of smoking ruins, and my child 
— that bauble was all I had left to remind me of her.’’ 

The old man hastily entered his hut, and closed the door as he finished 
speaking. Ruth’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Poor old Rogers,’’ she said to 
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herself, as she walked homewards, ‘‘I wonder if Papa could say any thing 
to comfort him.”’ 

The shirt, the baby’s cap, and the embroidered handkerchief were finished 
—the old basket-maker reclaimed his treasure — little Patty’s thimble was 
sent to her with a slice of cake ; and at five next morning, Ruth started on 
her excursion to B , which she enjoyed as much as young persons 
usually do such excursions. 

‘“‘ Here is your thimble, Miss Ruth,’’ exclaimed Sally, when Ruth re- 
turned ; ‘“‘ when I opened the window-shutters this morning, it stuck on the 
end of the bolt. It must be that tiresome kitten pushed it down the hole; 
she is in all manner of mischief.’ 

‘* But how strange,” said Ruth, ‘‘that we did not look in the hole yes- 
terday !”’ 

‘“‘There was a flower in it, then, Miss, so I thought it could never be 
there.”’ 

‘*Oh! I remember I put the Iris I was going to copy there, just before I 
missed my thimble ; how very thoughtless ! ”’ 





THE PRINCE AND THE CONJUROR. 


CONJURER begged permission to perform a perfectly new trick be- 

fore a Prince. The Prince gave permission, and the conjurer brought 
into the room a bowl full of peas, soaked in water; he had a needle held 
before him, and threw the peas so accurately that every time a pea remained 
sticking on the point of the needle. 

The Prince said, ‘‘Good man, you have bestowed a great deal of pains 
on this accomplishment, and have expended a great deal of time to bring it 
to such perfection. I will, therefore, reward you for it.’’ He then said 
something privately to one of his servants, who went out, and soon came 
back again with a heavy sack. The conjurer congratulated himself and 
supposed that the sack was full of gold. 

But when they opened the sack, at the command of the Prince, there ap- 
peared nothing in it but peas. 

The Prince now said, ‘‘As your trick is of no value to any one, and you 
would be likely to be paid for it very indifferently, you might soon fail to 
have the peas necessary to carry it on with. I, therefore, give you an op- 
portunity to supply yourself with as many as you may want.’ 


“ Spend not thy time on trifling things, 
Whose exercise no profit brings. ”’ 
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14 QUESTIONS FOR CURIOUS BOYS AND GIRLS. 


QUESTIONS FOR CURIOUS BOYS AND GIRLS. 
(THOSE WHO ARE NOT CURIOUS NEED NOT READ THEM. ) 


1. Wuar is sponge? It is a cellular fibrous substance, produced by 
minute animals which live in the sea; these animals are called polypi by 
aaturalists. 

2. Why does a wet sponge clean a slate? Because the water holds in 
solution the pencil marks made on the slate, and the mechanical friction 
employed in wiping the slate detaches the particles of pencil dust. 

83. Why does Indian rubber erase pencil marks from paper? Because 
Indian rubber contains a very large quantity of carbon, black-lead is carbon 
and iron. Now the carbon of the rubber has so great an attraction for the 
black lvad that it takes up the loose traces of it left on paper by the pencil. 

4. Why do the sails of a wind-mill turn round? Because the wind, 
blowing against the oblique surface of the sails, pushes them out of the way, 
driving them from place to place in a restless round. 

5. Why do plants often grow out of walls and towers? Because the 
seed has been blown there with the dust by the wind, or dropped by some 
bird flying over. 

6. Why do the Laplanders wear skins with the fur inwards? Because 
the dry skin prevents the wind from penetrating to their body ; and the air 
between the hairs of the fur soon becomes heated by the body; in conse- 
quence of which, the Laplander in his fur is cfad in a case of hot air, imper- 
vious to the cold and wind. 

7. Why are books discolored by age or damp? Because the fibre of the 
paper becomes partially decomposed, and various impurities from the atmos- 
phere become mixed with it. 

8. Why do our corns ache just previous to rain? Because our feet 
swell from the sudden depression in the density of the air; and the hard 
corn (not being elastic) is painfully stretched and pressed. 

9. Why can fat men swim more easily than spare men? Because fat 
is lighter than water ; and the fatter a man is the more buoyant will he be. 

10. What is a barometer? A weather-glass or instrument to measure 
the variations in the weight of the air; by means of which variations, we 
may judge what weather may be expected. 

11. What isa thermometer? An instrument to show how hot or cold 


anything is. 








WILD HORSES AND WILD RIDERS. 


WILD HORSES AND WILD RIDERS. 


HE multiplication of horses in the New World, since their introduc- 

tion by the Spanish conquerors, has been prodigious. Innumerable 
herds, each consisting of many thousand animals, roam over the plains of 
both continents, from Patagonia to the south-western prairies of North 
America; and notwithstanding the warfare waged on them by man, by 
whom they are slaughtered for their hides alone, their numbers would in- 
crease to a pernicious excess, were it not for the destruction caused among 
them by floods and droughts. The supply of water often fails in the sultry 
plains, and then the horses, tortured to madness, rush into the first marsh or 
pool they can find, trampling each other to death. Rivers have been ren- 
dered quite impassable by the stench of thousands that had plunged into 
them to slake their thirst, and had been drowned, being too much exhausted 
to crawl up the muddy banks. The beds of many streams in the Pampas 
are paved with bones thus deposited. The periodical swelling of the rivers 
are no less fatal to them. The masses may be seen during the season of 
high water swimming about, followed by their colts, and feeding on the tall 
grass, of which the tops alone wave above the waters. Thus they lead for 
some time an amphibious life, surrounded by alligators, water serpents, and 
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16 WILD HORSES AND WILD RIDERS. 


other carnivorous reptiles, the marks of whose teeth are often printed on 
their thighs. 

Where there is such a profusion of horses, the people cannot fail to be all 
riders; and such they are, bold and expert beyond all comparison with 
other nations. The Indians of the Pampas and the Prairies, whose fore- 
fathers fled in horror and dismay from the fatal apparition of the Spanish 
horses, are now literally incorporated with the brave beast. Many of the 
tribes, from being constantly on horseback from their infancy, can scarcely 
walk. Their legs have become too weak from long disuse, for that kind of 
progression, and they loath and despise it. The proudest attitude of the 
human figure, as they declare, is when a man, bending over his horse, 
lance in hand, is riding at his enemy. The occupation of their lives is war, 
especially against ‘‘ the Christians,” and they pursue it for two objects — to 
steal cattle, and for the pleasure of murdering the people ; and they will 
even leave the cattle to massacre and torture their enemies, such is their 
ferocity, and their hereditary hatred to the descendants of the oppressors of 
their fathers. The Guachos, who themselves ride so beautifully, declare 
that it is impossible to vie with a mounted Indian; for the Indians’ horses 
are better than their own, and also that they have such a way of urging 
them on by their cries, and by a peculiar motion of their bodies, that even 
if they were to change horses, the Indians would beat them. Mr. Darwin 
related a case in which this fact was proved. 

At Cholechel, General Rosas’ troops encountered a tribe of Indians, and 
they killed twenty or thirty of them. ‘The cacique escaped in a manner 
which surprised every one ; the chief Indians have always one or two picked 
horses, which they keep ready for any urgent occasion. On one of these, 
an old white horse, the cacique sprung, taking with him his little son: the 
horse had neither saddle nor bridle. To avoid the shots, the Indian rode 
in the peculiar method of his nation, namely, with an arm round the horse’s 
neck, and one leg only on its back. Thus hanging on one side he was seen 
patting the horse’s head, and talking to him. The pursuers urged every 
effort in the chase; the commandant three times changed his horse, but all 
in vain ; the old Indian father and his son escaped, and were free. What 
a fine picture one can form in one’s mind; the naked bronze-like figure of 
the old man with his little boy riding like a Mazeppa on the white horse, 
thus leaving far behind him the host of his pursuers. 

Colt-breaking is managed by the Guachos, or Quassos, as they are called 
in Chili, with the lasso, much in the same way as by the Kalmucks. Their 
skill in the use of this instrument is extraordinary, and it was a weapon of 
great power in their hands during the war of independence. They never 
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WILD HORSES 





failed to dismount cavalry with it, or to throw down the horses of those who 
came within their reach. There is a well authenticated story of eight or ten 
Guachos, who had never seen a piece of artillery until one was fired at them 
in the streets of Buenos Ayres. Notwithstanding the effect of the fire, they 
galloped fearlessly up to it, placed their lassos over the cannon, and by 
their united strength fairly overturned it. 

Another aneedote is related of them, which does not rest on such good 
authority. A number of armed boats were sent to effect a landing at a cer- 
tain point on the coast guarded solely by these horsemen. The party in 
the boats, caring little for an enemy unprovided with fire-arms, rowed con- 
fidently along the shore. The Quassos meanwhile were watching their op- 
portunity, and the moment the boats came sufficiently near, dashed into the 
water, and throwing their lassos round the necks of the officers, fairly 
dragged every one of them out of their boats. 

The idea of being thrown, let the horse do what he likes, never enters 
the head of a Guacho: a good rider isa man who can manage an untamed 
colt, or who, if his horse falls, alights on his own feet, or can perform other 
such exploits. ‘‘ I have heard,’’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘‘ of a man betting that 
he would throw his horse down twenty times, and that nineteen out of tHese 
he would not fall himself. I recollect seeing a Guacho riding a very stub- 
born horse, which three times reared so excessively high as to fall back- 
wards with great violence. ‘The man judged with uncommon coolness the 
proper moment of slipping off, not an instant before or after the right time. 
Directly the horse rose, the man jumped on his back, and at last they start- 
ed ata gallop. The Guacho never appears to exert any muscular force. 
I was one day watching a good rider, as we were galloping along at a rapid 
pace, and thought to myself, surely if the horse starts, you appear so care- 
less on your seat, you must fall. At this moment a male ostrich sprang 
from its nest, right beneath the horse’s nose. The young colt bounded on 
one side like a stag ; but as for the man, all that could be said was, that he 
started and took fright as part of his horse. 

‘‘In Chili a horse is not considered perfectly broken till he can be 
brought up standing in the midst of his full speed on any particular spot ; 
for instance, on a cloak thrown on the ground, or until he will charge a wall, 
and, rearing, scrape the surface with his hoofs. I have seen an animal 
bounding with spirit, yet merely reigned by a forefinger and thumb, taken 
at full gallop across a court-yard, and then made to wheel round the post of 
a verandah with great speed, but at so equal a distance, that the rider, with 
out-stretched arm all the while, kept one finger rubbing the post ; then mak- 
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18 THE OAK AND THE WILLOW. 





ing a demiyolte in the air, with the other arm outstretched in a like manner, 
he wheeled round with astonishing force in an opposite direction. 

** Such a horse is well broken, and though this at first may appear use- 
less, it is far otherwise: it is only carrying to perfection that which is daily 
necessary. When a bullock is checked and caught by the lasso, it will some- 
times gallop round and round in a circle, and the horse being alarmed at 
the great strain, if not well broken, will not readily turn like the pivot of a 
wheel. In consequence, many men have been killed ; for if the lasso once 
makes a twist round a man’s body, it will instantly, from the power of the 
two opposed animals, almost cut him in two. 

**In Chili I was told an anecdote which I believe was true, and it offers 
a good illustration of the use of a well broken animal. A respectable man, 
riding one day, met two others, one of whoa was mounted on a horse which 
he knew to have been stolen from himself. He challenged them; they 
answered by drawing their sabres and giving chase. The man on his good 
and fleetest beast kept just ahead ; as he passed a thick bush he wheeled round 
it, and brought up his horse toa dead check. The pursuers were obliged to 
shoot on one side and ahead. Then instantly dashing on right behind 
them he buried his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, recovered 
his horse from the dying robber, and rode home. For these feats in horse- 
manship, two things are necessary ; a most severe bit, like the Mameluke, 
the power of which, though seldom used, the horse knows full well; and 
large blunt spurs, that can be applied either as a mere touch or as an instru- 
ment of extreme pain.”’ 


— 





THE OAK AND THE WILLOW. 


NE morning, after a fearfully stormy night, father Richard went out 
with his son Anselm into the field, to see whether the storm had done 
any harm. 

Little Anselm said, ‘‘ Oh, look, father! the great stiff oak tree lies yon- 
der on the ground, and the slight willow is standing pliant and upright by 
the brook here. I thought, now, the tempest would have destroyed the 
willow easier than the proud oak, which has hitherto defied every wind.” 

‘¢ Child! ”’ said the father, ‘‘ the stiff oak was broken because it could 
not bend itself ; but the pliant willow yielded to the storm, and so could not 
be injured.”’ : 


“ Compliance oft escapes the deadly blow 
Which lays unyielding Obstinacy low.” 
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STORIES OF INGENIOUS CRIPPLES. 


ANY boys and girls, who have no defects in their limbs or senses, 
+ think their every day duties great hardships. They often say, ‘I 
can’t,” and ‘‘ Oh dear!” and ‘* What shall I do!’’ They think they have 
very hard times, because they have studies to pursue or work to do. What 
foolish children? ‘They do not know what hardships are. They ought 
to be ashamed to look in a glass; for their own images ought to cover 
them with confusion. 
I will tell you of several boys and girls, who had just grounds for com- 
plaining of hardship ; but who, nevertheless, were cheerful, full of courage, 
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| 20 STORIES OF INGENIOUS CRIPPLES. 


and ingenious enough to win great victories amidst great difficulties. And 
first I will give you a sketch of 


CHSAR DURCORNET. 


Fifty-one years ago there was born at Lisle, in France, at the dwelling 
of a poor shoemaker, a child which scarcely seemed a child. It had no 
arms. Its legs were little more than bony stalks, while it had but four 
toes on each tiny foot. Yet the good shoemaker and his wife loved this 
poor infant and named it Casar. Why they gave so helpless a child this 
high sounding name, I cannot tell. They certainly could not have done it 
from any hope that he would ever become a soldier, like the mighty Roman 
who made it immortal. Yet Czesar they called him, and he proved himself 
more than worthy of his name. 

Little Ceesar, finding he had no arms, began very early to make good 
use of his feet. When he became old enough to think, he did not lie 
down and ery, ‘‘I can’t do any thing. I’ve got no arms!” Not he. 
He had too noble a spirit for that. But he began to do with his feet and 
toes what other boys did with their hands and fingers. 

Thus, with his feet, Caesar threw the ball, cut with a knife, drew lines on 
the floor with chalk, and even clipped figures from paper with his mother’s 
scissors! And he did these things well, too, — better than most boys of 
his age. Bravo, little Ceesar ! 

One day, Czesar was found with a pen between his toes, trying to write 
the alphabet on paper. This fact was named to an old writing master, who 
was so pleased with the boy’s efforts, that he offered to teach him to write 
without pay. The offer was accepted, and in one year, the armless Caesar 
wrote better than any boy in the old writing master’s school! Again, I say, 
Bravo, little Czesar! 

Having thus reached the head of the writing class, Caesar tried — not 
his hand, but his foot, at drawing. Yes, at drawing! He covered his 
copy books with sketches and designs, which were so striking as to attract 
the notice of an artist. The good artist was astonished. He got Cesar 
admitted into the Academy of Design. Will you believe it! Ina few 
years Czesar won the highest prizes in all the classes through which he 
passed. Then the people of Lisle cried ‘‘ Bravo, Caesar Ducornet!’’ They 
were proud of the boy who painted without arms! 

Ceesar now adopted painting as his profession. He went to Paris, joined 
the Royal Academy, and won the second and third medals. His pictures 
and portraits were in great demand. Princes and noblemen became his 
patrons. His works were placed in churches and picture galleries. Some 
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of them were of great merit as well as of great size, and are still carefully 
preserved. You may see our painter sitting at his easel in the picture at 
the head of this article. 

But how could he paint large pictures? I will permit a gentlemen, who 
once visited him while he was at work, to tell you what he saw. He says : — 

We shall never forget the impression we received upon entering his paint- 
ing-room. There, extended upon an easel, stood a huge canvass, on which 
the image of the General was beginning to assume the semblance of life ; 
and across the whole extent of the canvass ran with incredible agility, like 
a fly upon a wall, the stunted trunk of a man, surmounted by a noble head, 
with expansive brow and eye of fire ; and wherever this apparition passed 
along the canvass, he left the traces of color behind him. On approaching 
a few paces nearer, we were aware of a lofty but slender scaffolding in front 
of the canvass, up and down and across the steps and stages of which 
climbed and crouched and twisted — it is impossible to describe how — the 
shapeless being we had come to see. We saw then that he was deprived 
of arms; that he had no thighs ; that his short legs were closely united to 
the trunk ; and that his feet were wanting of a toe each. By one of his 
feet he held a palette ; by the other a pencil ; in his mouth also he carried 
a large brush and a second pencil; and in all this harness he moved and 
rolled and writhed and painted ina manner more than marvellous! For 
some minutes we had remained standing in the middle of the room, forget- 
ful of ceremony, and stupefied and mute, when there proceeded from this 
shapeless being a voice, musical, grave, and sonorous, saluting us by name, 
and inviting us to be seated. Then the apparition, gliding down the whole 
length of the scaffolding to the ground, advanced or rather rolled towards 
us, and, with a bound, established itself on the sofa at our side. It was 
thus that we found ourselves for the first time in the company of Cesar Du- 
cornet, historical painter. 

In the course of the conversation that followed, this singular phenomenon 
exhibited so much joyous humor, so much frank cordiality, as won our affec- 
tion completely. Forgetting every thing else, we saw in him only a distin- 
guished man, whose friendship we coveted, and, with unreflecting instinct, 
we held out our hand. Ducornet smiled sadly, with a look towards his 
armless shoulders. 

Thus did this wonderful man conquer his difficulties. For thirty years 
he toiled on in this way, until his feet were struck with paralysis. Then, 
his great heart broke, and on the 26th of April last, Caesar Ducornet died 
in the arms of his father and of a friend who had loved and served him 
with a father’s affection. 
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22 STORIES OF INGENIOUS CRIPPLES. 


See, my children, from this sketch, what wonders may be done, what 
hindrances overcome, what victories won, by industry, patience, cheerfulness 
and perseverance. If any of you ever think your lot a hard one, remember 
Czesar Ducornet and take courage.—I will now tell you about another 
cripple : 


MISS BIFFIN. 
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Miss Brrrry, an English girl, though not so illustrious a personage as 
Ducornet, belonged nevertheless to the same class. 

She was born without either arms or legs! When she grew up, she 
found that the muscles of her shoulders enabled her to move the arm 
stumps, which were about six inches long, with great facility. She took 
advantage of this fact, and trained herself to do many curious things with 
these stumps. 

In the first place, she could bend her head forward to the table, and, 

seizing a pen from the inkstand with her tongue and lips, place it, with 
amazing quickness and precision, between her cheek and her right shoulder 
stump, and, still leaning forward, write her name on a piece of paper in a 
He neat and legible female hand. In thus writing, all the necessary motions 
were made by the head and neck in conjunction with the stump, which she 
ip held pressed to her cheek to retain the pen in its place. 
Ny After writing half-a-dozen of autographs, she would place the pen into 
F the inkstand ; then with her tongue she would take up a camel-hair pencil, 
fill it with paint and proceed to work on a miniature. She could take like- 
nesses with great correctness, and considerable beauty of execution. 

With her needle she was very expert. A needle was placed for her in 
a small cushion, attached to her stump. She then took a thread into her 
mouth and prepared the end of it with her tongue. Holding the thread, 
thus prepared, between her lips, she threaded the needle generally at the 
first trial. To sew, she pressed the seam between the edge of the table 
and the end of her right stump, and sewed with the aid of her tongue and 
lips. What is very remarkable, she could take as many stitches in a mih- 
ute as an ordinary sempstress. 

In her leisure hours, Miss Biffin employed herself in reading. She was 
cheerful and contented. Good humor beamed in her countenance and, in 
spite of her privations she enjoyed life as well as people in general. 

If you feel interested in these sketches of ingenious cripples, I will give 
you a few more in the next number of my magazine. 
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ON THE FEAR OF APPARITIONS, ASTROLOGY, AND 
WITCHCRAFT. 


“ Oft in the lone churchyard, at night, I’ve seen, 
By glimpse of moon-shine chequering through the trees, 
The school-boy, with his satchel on his back, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o’er the long flat stones, 
( With nettles skirted, and with moss o’ergrown,) 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 
Sudden he starts! and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The sound of something purring at his heels; 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till, out of breath, he overtakes his fellows; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-opened grave; and (strange to tell!) 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock.” Bvatr. 


Ir is not improbable but some of you, my young friends, have felt the 
full force of the above admirable description of slavish fear concerning ap- 
paritions ; which fear was probably occasioned and fostered by the injudi- 
cious conversation of your parents, or their servants, when you were very 
young, and which, perhaps, is not erased from your minds. 

* * * * * % * * * 

Let me warn you against the too common folly of those who terrify them- 
selves with the apprehensions of ghosts and spectres, which are supposed, 
by weak minds, to be most frequent in the dark, or dead of night. Such 
fears betray a distempered imagination, and show how ingenious man is to 
forge monsters to torment himself. 

Mr. Locke somewhere remarks that ‘‘the ideas of goblins and sprites 
have really no more to do with darkness than light; yet let but a foolish 
maid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, and raise them there to- 
gether, possibly he shall never be able to separate them again so long 
as he lives; but darkness shall ever afterwards bring with it those 
frightful ideas, and they shall be so joined that he can no more bear 
the one than the other.” Hence it is that so many persons consider 
the long winter nights terrific. They raise in their minds ridiculous appre- 
hensions of spectres and ghosts. ‘‘ But how is it that the fear of seeing 
one person return from the dead fills the mind with such dread, while the 
certainty of our being shortly in the world of spirits makes so little impres- 


sion on us? How foolish are we to continue in security and sin, to fear 


which would be wisdom; and to groan where nothing is to be dreaded! 
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Seek but the possession of a sound judgment, and a sanctified nature, and 
you will have nothing to fear; and thus will you be most effectually deliv- 
ered from those nocturnal terrors under which so many of our fellow-crea- 
tures are kept in bondage ; and by which they so readily convert all things 
and creatures into apparitions. An example or two will explain my meaning. 

‘* At a little distance from Sir R. C ’s house, says an English writer, 
among the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged elms, which 
are shot up so very high, that when any person passes under them, the 
rooks and crows that rest upon the top of them, seem to be cawing in 
another region. I like this retirement the better, because of an ill report 
it lies under of being haunted ; for which reason, as I have been told in 
the family, no living creature walks in it besides the Chaplain. My good 
friend, the butler, desired me, with a very grave face, not to venture my- 
self in it after sunset ; for that one of the footmen had been almost fright- 
ened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared unto him in the shape of a 
black horse, without a head ; to which he added, that about a month ago, 
one of the maids coming home late that way, with a pail of milk upon her 
head, heard such a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall. 

‘« As I was walking in this solitude last night, between the hours of nine 
and ten, where the dusk of the evening conspired with the other causes of 
terror, I observed a cow grazing not far from me, which an imagination 
that was apt to startle might easily have construed into a black horse with- 
out a head; and I dare say that the poor footman lost his wits upon some 




























such trivial occasion.” 
In confirmation of this conjecture, and to fortify your minds against such 


unnecessary and senseless fears, I here present you with another example, 
taken from Bloomfield, a celebrated poet, who assures us that it is founded 
on fact. It is called 










THE FAKENHAM GHOST. 


The lawns were dry in Euston park: 
(Here truth inspires my tale ;) 

The lonely footpath, still and dark, 
Led over hill and dale. 








Benighted was an ancient dame; 
And fearful haste she made, 
To gain the vale of Fakenham, 

And hail its willow shade. 






Her footsteps knew no idle stops 
But followed faster still, 

And echoed to the darksome copse, 

That whispered on the hill. 
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Darker it grew; and darker fears 
Came o’er her troubled mind; 

When now, a short quick step she hears 
Come patting close behind. 


She turned, it stopped; nought could she see 
Upon the gloomy plain; 

But as she strove the sprite to tlee, 
She heard the same again. 


Now terror seized her quaking frame; 
For where the path was bare, 

The trotting ghost kept on the same: 
She uttered many a prayer. 


Yet once again, amidst her fright, 
She tried what sight could do; 

When, through the cheating glooms of night, 
A monster stood in view. 


Regardless of whate’er she felt, 
It followed down the plain: 

She owned her sins, and down she knelt 
And said her prayers again. 


Then on she sped, and hope grew strong; 
The white park-gate in view ; 

Which, pushing hard, so long it swung, 
That ghost and all passed through. 
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Loud fell the gate against the post; 
Her heart-strings like to crack: 

For much she feared the grisly ghost 
Would leap upon her back. 


Still on, pat, pat, the goblin went, 
As it had done before; 

Her strength and resoiution spent, 
She fainted at the door. 


Out came her husband, much surprised; 
Out came her daughter dear; 
Good-natured souls, all unadvised 
Of what they had to fear. 


rhe candle’s gleam pierced through the night, 
Some short space o’er the green; 

4nd there the little trotting sprite 
Distinctly might be seen. 


on A te ttt i I tt tet elt tt 


An ass’s foal had lost its dam 
Within the spacious park ; 
And, simple as the playful lamb, 

Had followed in the dark. 
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No goblin he, no imp of sin; 
No crimes had ever known; 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 
And reared him as their own. 


His little hoofs would rattle round 
Upon the cottage floor; 

The matron learned to love the sound 
That frightened her before. 


A favorite the ghost became, 
And ’twas his fate to thrive: 

And long he lived, and spread his fame, 
And kept the joke alive. 


For many a laugh went through the vale; 
And some conviction too: 

Each thought some other goblin tale, 
Perhaps, was just as true. 


Let me further caution you against the absurdity of considering the most 
trivial circumstances as ominous of things good or evil. Some are so ridi- 
culous as to suppose that certain events in the world are governed by the 
flight of a magpie, the croaking of a raven, the screeching of an owl, or 
the ticking of a small insect, vulgarly called a death-watch. 


“A death-watch, how distinct it beats! in vain 
It beats to me, nor brings one anxious pain. 
Thou gloomy insect, oft inspiring fear, 
Dreadful to superstition’s list’ning ear; 

How many start to hear thy fancied knell 
Dismal and solemn as a passing-bell! 


And why must harmless insects be accused, 
When daily, hourly warnings are refused 7 
Each day, each hour, accosts my ear, or eye, 
Some monitor, who bids prepare to die.’’ 


Others are terrified at the pretensions of fortune-tellers, or astrologers, 
who persuade weak persons that their fate is determined by the influence of 
the stars. 

The science of astrology is said to have taken its rise in Egypt or Baby- 
lon, in the perversion of astronomy to the purposes of priestcraft. Whilst 
this science pretends to govern the world, to direct, counteract, and vari- 
ously influence all human action, by Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and the moon, what is it but an artful revival of the old pagan the- 
ology? But this is not all; for it goes to supersede both the promises and 
threatenings of the word of God; it militates against true religion, rejects 
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the doctrine of divine providence, and greatly tends to infidelity. It tends 
also to dispossess the heart of an unshaken trust in God’s justice, mercy, 
and truth ; it unsettles men’s minds, causing them to seek that good for- 
tune from the influence of the stars, which they ought to seek from God in 
the proper use of all the appointed means. It is opposed to the Bible, and 
the Bible to it; and it has proved a curse both to nations and individuals. 
See Isai. viii. 19, 20; xlvii. 11-14. See also Deut. xviii. 9-14, and 
2 Kings i. 2-6. 

It is a curious fact that some astrologers will acknowledge that the stars 
have no influence on persons who fear, love, and serve God. Hence it ap- 
pears, upon that hypothesis, that none but the ungodly need seek planetary 
influence. 

That an imaginary science, originating from an erroneous and absurd 
hypothesis, fabricated by the Babylonian Priests, should have had so exten- 
sive a spread, and so universal an influence over the minds of men, is a 
remarkable and striking circumstance in the history of the human intellect. 

Of late, sound philosophy, and just ideas of astronomical subjects, have 
exploded the absurdities and inconsistencies of judicial astrology. A pre- 
tended skill in this imaginary science has, however, notwithstanding its in- 
compatibility with the dictates of reason and the principles of true philos- 
ophy, been a useful instrument in the hands of impostors in every age, 
for the purpose of turning to their own advantage the ignorance and the 
credulity of the vulgar. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and events, often reviles 
the ignorance of the Babylonian astrologers, calling them forgers of lies 
and falsehoods. And in Daniel v. 7, 8, and ii. 10-13, we see astrology 
and magic convicted of ignorance and impotence in the very place where 
they were most in vogue, and on occasions when it was certainly their inter- 
est to display their science to the uttermost of their power. 


“ Now the evils that conjurers tell from the stars, 
Are plague, famine, and pestilence, bloodshed and wars, 
Contagious diseases, great losses of goods, 
Great burnings by fire, and drowning by floods; 
Hail, rain, frost, and snow, storms of lightning and thunder; 
And if none of these happen, ’twill be a great wonder.” 
Dr. Byrom. 


But to 
imagine that the Lord of nature should make a poor old woman an instru- 
ment ‘‘to unite the winds, to swallow up ships in the waves, to blight the 
corn, and to afflict a favorite child with fits or insanity,’’ merely because she 


Others, again, are the dupes of what is called witchcraft. 
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has been refused a trifle when begging at the door, is equally weak and 
absurd. 

However, it is astonishing to observe how credulous many, both young 
and old, are, relative to persons and things of this wature; and with what 
gravity they relate their silly tales about modern witchcraft. They tell us 
of old women being metamorphosed into cats and hares, for the purpose of 
doing mischief to man and beast; and then of their assuming their own 
figure again ; with much more absurdity of a similar nature. 

A poor aged widow, or worn-out man, on whose sun-burnt and wrinkled 
countenance the marks of toil, grief, anxiety, and care are deeply impressed, 
is suspected of practising withcraft ; and is, in consequence of such suspicion, 
misused, and even treated with cruel severity ; who, nevertheless, in re- 
gard to hurting others in this way, is probably as innocent as a lamb, and 
as harmless as a dove. In the mean time, do not those who are forward to 
accuse such persons, manifest their own ignorance and criminal credulity, 
and deserve the severest reprobation ? 

As to charms, it is a lamentable fact that multitudes have far more confi- 
dence in them than they have in the promises, power, and providence of 
God. But never forget that he who wears a foolish amulet, or wizard’s 
charm, unites himself by a kind of connecting link to that infernal brother- 
hood. I entreat you, my young friends, to reflect, with indignation, on the 
excessive folly of imagining that there is some unknown efficacy in scraps 
of written paper, in a horse-shoe, or cross sticks nailed on a chamber or a 
stable door, in bits of parchment, of horn, or in certain bones of animals. 

From the whole, as Archbishop Tillotson observes, we infer, that ‘* those 
who go to astrologers or wise men, as they call them, to know their fortunes, 
and inquire of the events of their life, forsake God, and betake themselves 
to lying vanities.’’ . 





A Pasua’s Generosiry.—It is the custom in Egypt for sons to support 
their aged parents; therefore, when the sons are seized, and carried away 
for soldiers, the parents are left to starve. 

One poor old man, who had been deprived of all his sons, saw the Pasha 
himself stepping out of a boat. He ran boldly up to him, and seized him 
by the sleeve ; neither would he let him go till he had told him all his case. 
‘**T have been robbed of the children who fed me, and now I am starving.” 
‘* Poor old man,”’ replied the Pasha ; ‘‘ I will do something for you.’’ Then 
calling to the richest man in the village, he said, ‘‘ Give this poor man a 
cow.”’ Such was the generosity of the Pasha. He gave nothing himself, 
but ordered another to give instead. 
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*S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 


READERS. 


ELL, children, what do | 
you think of my chief? | 
@ You now have his por- | 
trait. Here he is, “ nat- | 
“Ye ur as life.” But how | 
young he looks, for an aged | 
. ¢ man! I wonder who trimmed 
we him up so as to take about a 
score of years from him. His bar- 
ber must certainly be good at wig 
making: for I can’t see anything 
about his head, that looks like a wig. Ifhe 
does wear a wig it certainly looks as much 
like real hair, as one pea is like another. 
QO, Francis Forrester! Thou hast assuredly 
waxed vain in thy old age, and, by some 
sort of “hocus pocus,”’ hast made thyself | 
look as young, as comely, and as bewitch- | 
Hast thou discover- | 
O, my chief? 







ing as a man of forty. 
ed the “ Fountain of youth, 
oris thine old age so green, that no sere 


7” 


or yellow leaf has yet appeared on thy 
branches? There is a mystery in thy case; 
who can solve it? 

I confess, children, that Francis Forres- 
ter is an enigma tome. Ican’t solve him 
anyhow. He writes with an old man’s 
wisdom, and a young man’s vivacity. He 
often speaks of his great age, and yet he 
looks young enough, in his portrait, to trav- 
el round the globe. Suppose I call in Ben 
to help me solve the puzzle—talk about 
Peter Puzzlegrinder’s mill ; 1 guess it would 
take a mill bigger than Tom Thumb’s house 
to grind out Francis Forrester. But I'll 
call Ben and talk to him about the matter. 
‘“‘ Halloo there, Ben, come here! ”’ 

Ben hears me, that’s his knock. ‘“ Come 
in, Ben.”’ Ben stands at my side. I’li hear 
what he can say for Mr, F. 

“ Ben, my boy, can you tell me whose 
picture this is?” 

“ Yes, sir. That's Francis Forrester.’’ 

“Is it like him, Ben? Very much like 
him, in your opinion ?”’ 


flattered in this portrait? 


“As much like him, sir, as he is like 
himself.” 

“ But, Ben, where is the wig? Don't he 
wear a wig f 

““ His wig, sir? Why on the top of his head, 
to be sure. Mr. Forrester always wears his 
wig on his head.” 

“ Why, Ben, how sharp you are! I guess 
you've been taught in my friend’s school. 


But tell me, if you think that hair which 


sticks up so on Mr. F’s head is really a 
wig ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, if it isn’t a wig, what is it? 
Isn’t a wig made of real hair? And isn’t 


| that real hair on his head. What then is it, 
| if it isn’t a wig ?’’ 


“* Ah Ben, Ben, you are too much of a lo- 
gician for me; I'll give it up. The question 
of Mr. Forrester’s wig is a mystery, like 
himself. But, Ben, is’nt Mr. Forrester 
Don’t you think 
the engraver gave him a few touches by 
way of setting him off?” 

“ Flattered ! FLATTERED!! Did you say, 
sir? Do you think, sir, that Mr. Forrester 
would allow himself to be flattered in a 
picture? Is he sohomely that he’s ashamed 
to be printed like himself!” 

‘Perhaps not, Ben; but don’t be angry, 
my boy ; I only meant that, perhaps, the 
engraver made him look a little younger 
than he really is.” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir. Mr. Forrester is 
what Icall a young old man. His heart is 
young, sir. If he lives as long as old Parr, 
I expect he’ll have a young look.” 

“ Ah! Isee, Ben. You are quite a little 
philosopher in your way. I think Mr. For- 
rester would do well to keep you under in- 
struction; but what’s that in your hand ?”’ 

“ A letter, sir. I think it’s from Mr. For- 
rester.”’ 

“You sly rogue, why didn't you tell me 
before, that you had it? You deserve to be 
hustled out ofmy Sanctum. You may go.” 
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Ben shrugs his shoulders and leaves my;those who caricatured me ought to be 


room. 
shell. 
noise in the world one of these days. But 


Shouldn’t wonder if he makes a 


here is my chief's letter. 


rectly, especiauy the 


New York, December 10, 1856. 
My Dear CHILDREN: 

In an evil hour, I suffered you to coax 
me to get my poor phiz printed. At first 
the idea rather shocked my modesty. I 
shrunk like a sensitive plant. from the 
thought of being gazed at by the thousands | 
of bright eyes that look on my Magazine. 
But your teasing finally overcame my mod- 
esty — perhaps it tickled my vanity — and | 
I consented. The deed is now done, and | 
there I am, engraved, printed, mailed, tum- | 
bled into Uncle Sam’s news bags and sent | 
over the country, from Canada to the Gulf | 
of Mexico. 

You can now look over my Magazine for | 
the past year, and see which of my many 
correspondents, who have painted me with 
pen and ink, drew the best picture. I think 


He is a little philosopher in the’! 


tried before a jury of my children, con- 
demned, and sentenced to meet and kiss 
my poor and much abused face, on Boston 
se who painted me cor- 


Common. The 
i se who Al tttered me, 


" 
: 


rh 


ought to meet there too, and let me kiss 
them! What a funny imecting that would 
be! What fine times we would have! What 
a delightful day we should pass under the 
beautiful old elms, which adorn that delight- 
ful spot — that is, provided, of course, we 
met on a fine day in summer! 

Well, now that I have gratified gou, I 
want you to dome a favor. This portrait 
cost Mr. Rand a “ heap’? of money. And 
who is to pay him for it? You don’t want 
me to doit, I’m sure. You love me too well 
for that; but somebody must do it. How 
then is it to be done? Who shall doit? I'll 
tell you in a trice. 

Let every one of you see to it that the 
dollar for the next year’s subscription — 
and for the last if that is not paid — is sent, 
directly, in Uncle Sam’s mail bag, to Mr. 
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Rand. Then, let all of you who love my 
Magazine, get at least one new subscriber, 
to send with their own dollar, and Mr. 
Rand will be content, my portrait will be 
paid for, and my Magazine will go on with 
new spirit, growing better and better as it 
grows older. 

I can’t write you a very long letter to-day. 
Iam not in the mood. I have a sorrow in my 
heart, and a shadow darkens my spirit. It 
is not often that Francis Forrester is sad. 
But he is so to-day, and his pen moves 
slowly over his paper. Don’t you feel for 
him, my children? I know you do, and that 
thought is as a sweet cordial to my drooping 
heart. I can’t tell you how much pleasure 
I derive from the thought that thousands of 
children love me, and would be very sorry 
if any serious evil happened to me. 

Opposite is a cut of Bedford Jail, in old 
England. Within these walls John Bunyan, 
that glorious old dreamer, who wrote the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, was confined for many 
years. He was guilty of no crime, but that 
of preaching the pure gospel. But that was 
a crime in hisday. Well, they shut him up 
there. And who do you think, was his 
greatest comforter, next to his God, during 
his imprisonment? It was his pocr little 
blind daughter. O how he loved that child! 


She used to visit him in the jail, and her 
prattle was sweeter than choice music in 
Here is her picture. 


his ears. 





Well, very much what that dear little 
child was to Mr. Bunyan, you are to me. 
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I love to commune with you, to read your 
letters, and to think of the pleasure I afford 
you. When sorrow grieves my spirit, your 
smiles come like sunbeams to brighten my 
steps, and to cheer my heart. Blessings on 
you, then, my children! May you never 
find a worse instructor than 
Your attached friend, 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 


Now for my correspondence. 


Geneva, N. Y. Nov. 11, 1856. 

DEAR MR. FoRRESTER: —1 have not writ- 
ten to you for a long time, but I have so many 
studies I hardly find time to do anything else. 
I was very glad to get the Ellerslie books, for 
my little sister and brother take such pleasure 
in reading them. My friend Lizzie lent me 
the Magazine. That was the first time I ever 
saw it, but now I mean to go on taking it. 

If you ever come to Geneva, you must come 
and make us a visit. We live right on the bank 
of the lake. I hope that the lake will be fro- 
zen over this winter, as it was last, for 1 like to 
skate as well as my brothers do. In the sum- 
mer I row a boat all over the lake, and we 
have picnics and all sorts of amusements. But 
I think you must be tired of this letter, so I 
will close. From your little friend, 

MARY BRADFORD. 

P. S. Iaminschool and I have to use any- 
thing I can get to write on. 

I wonder what the “School Ma’am” 
will say to my blue-eyed Mary, (Are your 
eyes blue, Mary?) when she sees this letter 
and learns that Mary wrote it in school. 
Figs and Pop Corn! Won’t she give Mary 
a lecture! But no, I will put in a plea for 
you, Mary. Ask her to look at my portrait, 
and say if she can blame you for being at- 
tracted by such a charming old gentleman 
as I am? Ahem! «Shouldn’t wonder if 
the School Ma’am herself writes to me after 
beholding my detestable face. If she does 
it in school hours, I'll let you know, M :ry, 
for then, you see, she being as deep in the 
mud as you are in the mire, will hush up 
the matter. By the way, Mary, 1 thank 
you for your admiration of my Uncle Toby’s 
Library. Indeed, I begin to think they 
must be good books, for the boys and girls 
all love them, and they sell like “hot 
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cakes.’’ Write me again, my “ little friend ;”’ 
but look out for the school-ma’am’s eye. 

Here is a letter which has been sleeping 
under a heap of papers in the dark depths 
of my budget. I fished it out the other day, 
while on a hunting excursion after lost pa- 
pers. It is a lively affair, and will please the 
little folks. I hope Lilly will not pluck the 
hairs out of my wig, for losing it so long. 

Norwich, Vt. —— 

DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER:— I once went for 
a visit, in company with my little brother, to a 
small lovely and quiet village, on the banks of 
the Connecticut, in the State of Vermont. It 
was our summer vacation, so we left_our 
home, to spend a few weeks with my uncle’s 
family. 

He lived in a two-story white house, with 
green window blinds, and a pretty yard in 
front. filled with rose bushes, green grass, and 
violets. Besides these there were two large 
grape-vines covering the front of the house and 
climbing over the eaves. If we peeped nar- 
rowly between the leaves, we could see bunches 
upon bunches of large grapes, which tempted 
our longing eyes. 

Uncle was a farmer, and Aunt was one of the 
kindest of country women. Our cousins, Bell 
and Mary, were grown up young ladies; but 


Uncle said we should have the front of the 
carriage house for our store. So we all set 
immediately to work, and soon had quitea 
number of shelves fixed, and our merchandise 
displayed to the very best advantage. Jim 
found a piece of white board, and with some 
red chalk wrote “ Grocery,” in large capitals, 
and fastened it over the door, much to our 
delight and to the amusement of those who 
passed. Tom, being pretty sharp at a trade, 
was to tend the Grocery, fix the prices, &c. 
Great was our surprise, when he told us that 
we could have anything we wanted, that was 
good to eat, provided we could make two lines 
of poetry, in which the name of the object we 
wanted was in one line, and the second line 
rhymed with it. Carrie stepped up and said, 


‘* Please give me a stick of candy, 
If you have some good and handy.” 


” 


“T suppose you must have one,” said Tom, 
handing her the article. Then he said, 

** Now it is Henry’s turn. What can I help 
you to?” Henry immediately responded, 
* Please, Tom, my merchant, climb up high; 

Give me that apple which 1 spy; 

Cannot you see it with your eye? 

You can surely reach it, if you try? 


So Henry got his apple. My brother’s turn 


Carrie, Jim, Tom and Henry were just the| came next. He said: 


play-mates for us; and a grand visit we had of 
it, I assure you! 

Plenty of berries were to be had for the pick- 
ing, while nice rich cream and sugar, to make 
them more tempting, were always to be had 
by applying to Aunt. 

Our first day in the country was spent run- 
ning over the farm, asking questions about 
things that were new and strange tous. But 


“7 °ll take those oranges in a trice, 
If they ’re not at a costly price.” 


This put a new face on the matter, and the 
young merchant said, we could not call for 
more than one article at atime, as his stock 
wassmall. Well! things went on swimmingly 
for a while. Business was brisk at the Groce- 
ry. “ Now, Sammy,” said Tom, “step up, like 


our cousins could hardly restrain their langh- | # ™an, and let me know what you will have.” 


ter at ourignorance. It amused them tothink 
that we could not tell Maple trees from Oak ; 
rye from wheat; oats from barley. I suppose 
they never once thought but that we raised 
the same in Boston, as they were not very old 
and had never been in a city. 


Sammy replied, 


* Those nuts up there, that I can see, 
Please give me at least one, two, three; 
Then I will sit beneath yon tree, 

And crack them all for you and me.” 


I must not forget to tell about a store that | Now the boys in the neighborhood soon saw 


we had while there. 


Our mother fixed us| our sign, and having found out the terms of 


out with lots of nice things to carry as pres- | sale, began to purchase, and much laughing 
ents; such as nuts, raisins, figs, pears, oranges, | we had at the funny speeches made tothe little 
lemons, candy, lozenges, &c., &c. Now what | grocery man. Finally Aunt, Cousins Bell and 
do you think our cousins did? Instead of eat-| Mary came out to see what made the children 
ing them up immediately, they said, now that 80 merry and noisy. Then the little merchant, 
we have such alot of nice things let us play | seeing new customers, insisted upon their trad- 
keeping store. Weallthoughtthisa fineplan. |ing with him. But they plead off, declaring 
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the terms too high and the stock too sme'l, all 
being exhausted now, but the contents of the 
highest shelf. But I suppose to gratify us, 
Aunty finally stepped up to the nice feeling 
salesman and said 


You very funny little elf, 
I'll take the contents of that shelf. 


Phis brought down a rouud of applause from 
us all, and the poor little merchant seemed 
quite daunted, to think that his mother had 
bought him out. Then we all cried out that 
Master Tom had failed; but he said on account 
of hard times his grocery would only be closed 
for a few days. Then Aunty said, if we had 
no objections she would give usatreat. We 
readily followed her into the dining room, and 
there we found a nice lunch, consisting of 
raspberries and milk, dough nuts, and pie, 
melons and apples. Thus ended our sports on 
the second day in the country. 

LILLY. 

Lilly also sends me an Acrostic. QO, Lilly, 
what a flatterer, you are! How you do puff 
the old man! Still I think more of your 
opinion of his magazine than I do of your 
poetry. I’ll print it though by way of doing 
penance, hoping thereby to escape your 
anger for keeping these sparks of your 
young genius so long under a cloud. 


ACROSTIC. 
For Mr. Forrester this is designed. 
Read it, my friends, if that’s your mind. 
A truly great and learned man is he; 
Now read his Magazine, and you will see. 
Come one, come all. O, let us take his book; 
Into its pleasing pages let us look; 
So sure to find instruction we shall be; 


For he can entertain both you and me. 

O, yes! both boys and giris he entertains. 

Really, I think he takes a deal of pains. 

Rich pictures too you ’ll find, in every book. 

Enough I’ve said; three years have I it took, 

Such a good work needs not the praise of men. 

Truly, I’? try to send subscribers, ten. 

Enchanted am I with it every year, 

Reader, pray take it; ‘tis far from being dear. 
Respectfully, LILLY. 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 5, 1856. 
Dear Mr. Forrester.— We have taken 
your excellent magazine one year. I like it 
very much, and hope that I can take it another 
year. My father is the editor of the N. C. 
Christian Advocate. T. W. HEFLEN. 
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I hope you will, Master Heflin. I hope 
too you will profit by its teachings. I am 
inclined to think you will be an editor too, 
one of these days. I judge so from your 
writing. My phiz you will find in the pres- 
ent number. Write me again. 


Searsport, Oct. 31, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Forrretrer.—I have taken 
your excellent magazine two years, and have 
received a great deal of instruction, as well as 
amusement in its perusal. There are several 
in this vicinity that take your magazine, and 
about all seem to be delighted with it. 

I am but a boy of thirteen, but I have com- 
posed a short poem, and have decided upon 
sending it to you; and if you think proper, 
please print it in your magazine. You will 
doubtless find many faults in the composition, 
but you must attribute them to the youth of 
the writer. Yours truly, 

FREDERICK W. PARK. 


I hardly like to print the “ poem” you 
send me, Master Frederick, because, if 1 
should, I fancy that when you reach your 
thirtieth year, if you live so long, which 
may heaven grant, you would censure me 
for doing so. You have talents; but let me 
advise you not to attempt poetry just yet. 
Wait, my son. Write good prose first, and 
then, if you feel constrained to think in 
numbers, why write poetry—but not yet— 
not yet. 

Cambridgeport, Nov. 17. 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester. —I have taken your 
magazine one year, and I like it very much. I 
shall take it another year. I want to see your 
likeness very much, but I will wait patiently 
till the time comes. I shall try to get my play- 
mates to subscribe for your magazine, for I am 
sure they will like it. Now I will try and give 
you a description of your general appearance. 
I think you are about 45 years of age, long 
sandy whiskers, auburn hair, and pretty eyes, 
and I think was once seen with a green jacket 
and a wheelbarrow. ‘ Rattle your bones over 
the stones, these are only POoR apples that 
Burbank owns.”? I am a little girl 9 years of 
| age, and am pretty good at guessing sometimes. 
| GEORGIANNA HIXON. 
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A Green Jacket and a Wheelbarrow? 
Black puddings 
Francis Forrester 


| What next? I wonder. 
| and pig’s head cheese! 
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Esq., confounded with Ben. Perley Poore, ; in his life, and unless be greatly changes his 
the wheelbarrow man! 0, Georgianna! | mind, he never will—no, never. Now my 
Georgianna! You have trodden on my corns | pretty little miss, if you don’t send me an 
this time; and if you ever attempt to kiss | apology for treading on my poor corns so, 
me, I'll rub your cheeks with the roots of | I'll frown on you in my portrait, which 
my beard until they are rosier than the red- | you may find on the first page. By the way, 
dest apple in Mr. Poore’s barrel! See if I} don’t you think I bear my age pretty well 
don’t. No, no, Georgianna, Mr.Forrester isn’t | foran old man? Good-by, my pretty little 
a betting character. He never bet a wager “ Rattle your bones.” 





ZEDEDIAH THE FUN MAKER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Peter Puzzlegrinder has gone to Texas or | were non-plussed. At last, one of them 
elsewhere. He disappeared between two | said, 
days, leaving no effects behind him buta| ‘“ Never mind, boys. It is no use to cry 
crazy old trunk, in which I found nothing | over spilled milk. Don’t let us spoil our 
but a few half cracked puzzles, a pair of fun. If we can’t rejoice over our candi- 
stockings with holes in them, the answers to date’s election, we can make merry because 
last month’s puzzles, and a letter addressed | election is over, and people will now talk of 
to the coroner of Forrestville. On opening | something besides politics. So let us fire 
the letter, the coroner found these mysteri- | the pile.” 
ous words :-— The boys gave a loud huzza in reply. 
“If I am missing, inquire of Francis For- The torch was applied to the pile. The 
bonfire blazed almost as high as our liberty 
After all the | pole, and Peter Puzzlegrinder’s trunk went 


rester.’’ 
The wretched scapegrace! 
favor I had shown him, he sought to create | off in the smoke. 
a suspicion that I had served him as wicked | [ was musing over the fate of Peter's 
old Turks used to serve their wives, when | trunk and wondering what I should do for 
they were tired of them. Luckily, however, | puzzles. In the midst of my “brown 
one of my neighbors had seen the graceless | study,’ a man with a laugh in his eye, en 
rogue trudging through the streets of For- | tered my room and introduced himself to 
restville, with a little bundle in his hands | me as “ Zedediah, the Fun Maker.”’ He 
said he was a real Yankee. He had invented 
farthing rushlight. So his malicious plan | a patent puzzle mill which would beat Pe- 
was baulked. The coroner burned his let- | ter’s old mill hollow, and he wished to fur- 
ter, I secured his riddles, with the answers nish me with a specimen of its work. After 
to the last month’s puzzles, and the old | some talk with the Yankee gentleman, I 
trunk was given to the boys to put into the engaged him to furnish me specimens for 
bonfire which they kindled after election the February number of my magazine. For 
day. By the way, I'll tell you a secret this number I will print those which were 
about that bonfire. The boys in Forrestville found in Peter’s trunk. 
are all Fremonters. They expected Fre- 
mont would be elected, and got a monstrous 
pile ready so as to have the biggest bonfire 


and an air as forlorn as the glimmer of a 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
My first you'll find upon the knee, 


: aie 6 diggings?’ hy w: rasan ‘ 
in their : diggings,’’ by way of rejoicing ‘And sometimes on the head ; 
over their chosen candidate’s election. | My second is a substitute 
[ 2y founc 2 wasn’t electe ot Some people use for bread ; 
When they found he : n't ele cted, they My whole's a whim, a folly too, 
looked somewhat long in the face. They | Say, reader, think you not ’tis true? 
| ) 
















































2. 


Upon my first ~ next you'll see, 
Over the vast plain is flying. 

And in mv third my second see 
O’er the deep ocean flying: 

My whole’s a manly sport, tis true, 
And it is exercising. 


3. 


My simple name I pray you tell, 

For unto all I'm known quite well. 
True as the Bible is, I ween, 

False unto many I have been. 

I’m often good, I’m often bad, 

I’m sometimes mirthful, sometimes sad, 
I’m loved by men and children too; 

I think I’m also loved by you. 

In every house I may be found; 

I am no slave, and yet I’m bound. 

I have existed in all ages; 

None serve me, though I’ve many pages. 
I’m always black, yet always white; 

A square, an oblong; heavy, light. 

1 make you wise, lead you to fame; 

I make you dull, cast on you shame. 
Made but to-day, yet ages old; 

Though worthless, oft encased in gold, 
“T is strange 1’ve neither voice nor sound, 
Yet know all languages, ‘tis found; 
And, what may oubie you the most, 
Of sweetest melodies I boast. 


4. 


My first is the idler’s chief excuse, 
Before his task ‘s began; 

Then, reader, name it — what you can’t! 
Curtail it, and you can. 

My next (add tot a consonant, 
And when they’re well combined) 

If to your grammar you refer, 
A pronoun you will find. 

These two wall show what oft I do 
When following the hounds; 

I clear the hedge, the ditch, the fence, — 
Fly swift on level grounds. 

Oh! man, my third must be your fate, 
When life has passed away ; 

Interred in earth, and there remain, 
To moulder into clay! 

And hark! my fourth is tolling now; 
It says the time has come 

When you must leave all friends behind 
And perhaps a happy home. 

Join my first three, and they will form 
A town you surely know: 

My whole amongst the floral race 
Its pretty blossoms show. 


5. 


Add to what never yet was old 
A building of much fame; 
A well-known fruit, and now, I pray, 
A preposition name; 
One useful to a farm, and what 
On roads are often found; 
A portion of the body, and 
Whiat’s seen on marshy ground; 
What’s found in every churchyard, and 
What every man must see; 
A far-famed British tree, and what 
A salted meat may be; 


sense 


Mv whole b 


What horses do, and what is done 
To people when they’re dead; 
What boatmen do, and what is found 
Not far, sir, from your head. 
Now, join these well together, pray, 
And when they are combined, 
Some towns of dear old England 
I guess you soon will find. 


6 


My first within a court is found, 
y second on a lord; 
My whole, to his fair lady’s mind 
Doth great delight afford. 


There — safe —and deep embowered in wood 
Her magic Eden lies, 

*Mid lawns and flowers of every hue, 
And birds of paradise. 


7. 
My first a useful article, 
In Boston may be seen; 
It may be yellow, may be brown, 
Or else it may be green. 


My second is a little word, 

It numbers letters two. 

If you are it, you won’t be out; 
I’m sure that’s very true. 

My third is also very small, 

But not an English word, 

It’s known in Latin and in French, 
As probably you've heard. 

My whole oft sits in grave debate 
O’er matters that concern the state; 
Or else, committed to its care, 

It holds the curious and rare. 


8. 
If my first were put in the place of my sec- 


ond, it would not make the least difference to 
my whole: and that whole, when applied to 
rivulets, bees, and the leaves of trees, conveys 
to the mind a thought of pleasing sound, but 
when uttered in connection with 

ual, it is anything but agreeable. 


an individ- 


9. 


When through the storm-cloud wild and dark, 


The vivid lightning flew, 


Beheaded, from the shatter’d barque 


I bore the shipwreck’d crew. 


Beneath my head bright weeds have grown, 


And yet it knows no rest — 


It forms a part of every crown, 


Of every cross and crest. 
fraud and cunning brings 
Deceit and jealous storms; 


And where the workman’s hammer rings 


Is known in many forms. 


10. 


I’m finer than the finest thread, 
More delicate than spider’s web; 

The fairy robe of gossamer, 

That gently wafts upon the air, 

The fine-t fabric ever made, 

The lightest gauze that hand has laid, 
The ruby red, the emerald green, 

The richest gems the earth has seen, 
Or Tyrian dyes from Palestine; 

For beauty, hue, or texture fine, 

Are nothing, when compared with mine. 
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bri ve yeahs pang: entation ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


And plant my crown on Virtue’s h 
The mystic wreath is wove by me, 
That twines the brow of modesty. 
And when she’s formed in beauty’s mould. 
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Or purest gold from Ophir laid, 
I deck far more the lowly maid. 2 at the third, and 1 remained. 
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ANCIENT AZTEC WARRIORS. 


HO are these fine, spirited, warlike gentlemen? Their war gear is 

very showy. One of them appears to be’ enacting the part of an 
orator. The rest are listening eagerly. I should not be surprised if the 
speaker was trying to stimulate the spirit of his companions in arms to the 
fighting point. What does the picture represent ? 

These men are Aztecs, dressed for battle. They represent the soldiers 
with whom the Spaniards fought when they were engaged in the work of 
conquering Mexico. ‘These Aztecs occupied the beautiful vale of Mexico, 
and were the dominant race at the time of the Spanish conquest. They 
were brave, fierce, industrious and powerful. By these qualities, they had 
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contrived to fasten their yoke on most of the Mexican tribes. Their king 
was called Montezuma. He resided in great state at Mexico. 

But the Spaniards found some of the tribes dissatisfied with the Aztec 
yoke. They encouraged their disaffection, and became their allies. They 
made war on Montezuma, and after a long and terrible struggle overcame 
his braves and became masters of the country. 

Had the Spaniards been Protestants they might have built up a great, 
happy, and flourishing empire upon the ruins of the Aztec throne. But 
they were bigoted Papists, little better than the poor idolators they had 
destroyed. Hence the condition of their descendants now in Mexico, is 
very wretched. They are as degraded as the Aztecs were when Cortez 
landed at Vera Cruz, and will, in all probability, one day, share their fate ; 
at least so far as to become a conquered people. I recommend you to read 
the history of the conquest of Mexico and the biography of Hernanvo 
Cortez the first time those books come in your way. You will find them 
quite instructive and intensely interesting. F. P., JR. 





SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT. 


HE great audibility of sounds during the night is a phenomenon of con- 
siderable interest, and one which had been observed even by the 
ancients. In crowded cities, or in their vicinity, the effect was generally 
ascribed to the rest of animated beings, while in localities where such an 
explanation was inapplicable, it was supposed to arise from a favorable 
direction of the prevailing wind. Baron Humboldt was particularly struck 
with this phenomenon when he first heard the rushing of the great cataracts 
of the Orinoco.on the plain which surrounds the mission of the Apures. 
These sounds he regarded as three times louder during the night than during 
the day. Some authors ascribed the fact to the cessation of the humming 
of insects, the singing of birds, and the action of the wind on the leaves of 
the trees; but M. Humboldt justly maintains that this cannot be the cause 
of it on the Orinoco, where the buzz of insects is much louder in the night 
than in the day, and where the breeze never rises till after sunset. Hence 
he was led to ascribe the phenomenon to the perfect transparency and 
uniform density of the air, which can exist only at night after the heat of 
the ground has been uniformly diffused through the atmosphere. 
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CAN YOU SWIM? HOW TO LEARN. 


AN you swim? I don’t mean to ask if you would like to try your 

skill this cold weather. I rather think the best swimmer among my 
readers would n’t swim across Boston harbor just now. But I mean, can 
you swim? Do you know how to keep from sinking when you are in the 
water? Whether you do or not, I feel quite sure that if you read this 
article you will learn something worth remembering; ay, something that 
may be the means of saving your life some day, if you remember it. 

People who cannot swim imagine that, if they should fall into deep water, 
they would sink to the bottom and be drowned, and we often hear them say 
as much. But this is very wide of the fact indeed. If they did sink to 
the bottom, they would not be drowned, unless they were so silly or so 
frightened as to lie quietly on the bottom for the express purpose, because 
there would be nothing to prevent their getting on their feet and walking 
up into the shallows, while they held their breath. 

The truth is, that persons incapable of swimming are drowned, because, 
when they fall into deep water, they cannot sink, and they have not the skill 
or presence of mind to keep their lips and nostrils only above the surface. 
They do not sink because their bodies are of exactly the same weight as the 
water they displace ; and they are drowned because, in their frantic at- 
tempts to catch at straws, they lift their hands and arms above their heads, 
and the weight of the limbs thus thrown out of the water forces the head 
beneath the surface. It is a fact well known, that an average man or boy 
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if he were stripped and were thrown into the water, with his hands firmly tied 
behind him, would not sink ; and though if frightened, he might swallow a 
deal of water in bawling for assistance, he would not drown in a hurry ; 
and if he drowned at all, it would be from his own violent exertions to es- 
cape that doom. 

It was Doctor Franklin who first made generally public the fact that the 
human body was of the same specific gravity as the water. He, of all men, 
was the most likely to reduce to practice anything he knew; and this small 
but important item of knowledge actually saved his life not long after he 
had published it to the world. 

One day, while walking in reverie on the bank of a huge artificial tank, 
fathoms deep, his foot slipped on the sward, and he fell in. The sides of 
the tank were walled in, and they were six feet high. He could not swim, 
and not a soul, so far as he knew, was near. What did he do? Instead 
of splashing, and scrambling, and grasping the air with uplifted hands, he 
recollected the important natural fact he had recently promulgated, and 
quietly clasping his hands behind his back, and throwing back his head 
till the water flowed over his forehead and cyes, found, when he lay quite 
still, that the tip of his nose, and enough of the nostrils to allow him to 
breathe, remained above water. He noticed that when he drew an inspira- 
tion, filling his lungs with air, his face and head rose a full inch ; but when 
he respired again they were again submerged. It was a nota very dignified 
position for a philosopher, but he had the philosophy to improve it. He 
inflated his lungs with air, and by breathing in short gasps, managed to sus- 
tain his mouth above the level. This set his tongue at liberty, and we say 
it with the profoundest veneration for the great practical master of science, 
there is no doubt that he began to bawl with a vehemence not much in 
keeping with the demeanor of philosophers in general. We confess, we 
should have liked to have heard that startling summons rising from the 
tank, and to have assisted with those who heard the ery, and ran and drew 
the dripping sage from the defeated flood. Had he kicked and splashed in 
a frantic manner —in other words, had he submitted to the mastery of ter- 
ror, he would never have been drawn out alive. 

As a parallel story to the above, we will relate another, for the truth of 
which we can personally vouch. A lad of sixteen, who had never learned 
to swim, but who was perfectly well versed in Franklin’s theory, laid a wager 
that he would cross the river Avon at a point where it was five and twenty 
yards wide, and at least ten feet deep, with a graveily bottom for ten yards 
in the centre. ‘The trial came off one Saturday afternoon in the summer of 
1829, the writer being one of the witnesses of the attempt. The youth 
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succeeded to perfection, and won his wager without any difficulty, or the 
least. assistance. Arrived at the bank, he stripped himself to the skin all 
but his shoes ; then seizing in each hand an iron weight of the burden of 
twenty-eight pounds, walked boldly into the water, which, as he neared the 
middle, closed over his head, and concealed him from view. In less than 
half a minute, however, he was seen emerging from the surface towards the op- 
posite bank, which he gained in safety. Had he attempted this exploit without 
the weights, which served to keep him firmly on the bottom, he must have 
drowned, or have owed his life to the interference of the bystanders. 

If what is written above has not convinced the tyro of the difficulty of sink- 
ing, all we have to say further on that subject is just this: let him try to sink 
himself — let him walk into the water in any pond or private bath, till he is up 
to his neck in it, and then let him try to get his head to the bottom. Unless 
he has had some experience in swimming or diving, he will make the 
attempt in vain, and is likely to come out with a more accurate notion of 
the buoyant power of the water than he formerly entertained. 

Our young friends being by this time, it is to be presumed, sufficiently 
conviuced of the buoyant power of the water, we shall proceed to give them 
a few hints on the subject of learning to swim, and the pleasure derivable 
from the exercise. 

Like all other branches of education, swimming, to be perfectly acquired, 
should be learned early in life. The best swimmers are always those who, 
born and bred on the margin of the water, have been familiar with it from 
childhood. Perhaps it is not saying too much to aver that there never 
was a really good swimmer who learned to swim after he had ceased to grow ; 
by a good swimmer we mean one who can swim three or four hours without 
resting, and get over his two miles an hour without the aid of the current. 
A boy may begin to learn to swim at any age, the earlier the better; but 
he may defer it till the age of twelve or fourteen, and yet make an accom- 
plished swimmer. We should recommend to every learner the use of corks 
or bladders in his first attempts, simply because, when properly used, they 
effect a saving of time. Man swims in water by imitating the motions of 
the frog ; and as these motions cannot be imitated while the feet are resting 
on the ground, the corks or bladders are necessary to float the body in a 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal position, which is the position of the frog 
when swimming. It takes the quickest pupil some time to master these 
motions, which are like none we ever make in any other kind of exercise, 

and he has to acquire the habit of making them simultaneously with legs 
and arms, before he can swim a stroke. ‘The use of the hands in swimming 
is twofold — to act as a cut-water and to buoy up the head in its onward 
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progress ; the use of the feet is merely that of propellers to urge the body 
forward. 

So soon as the learner is able to strike out boldly and well with arms 
and legs, he should abandon the corks or bladders for ever, as the further 
use of them will only retard his progress. When, having first learned to 
strike, the pupil attempts to swim, he invariably finds that after the first 
stroke down goes his head under water, and he is obliged to recover his 
feet to save himself from a ducking. This results from two causes — want 
of confidence in the first place, for if he were content to remain under 
water for a moment, while he made a second stroke, he would rise to the 
surface again — and awkwardness in the second place, either too much of 
his shoulders, or his heels, or some other part of his person, being thrust 
out of the water, and operating as a weight to depress the remainder be- 
neath it at the first pause in the muscular action. Attention to these 
things, and a few days’ perseverance in reiterated attempts, will generally 
get over these difficulties in a surprisingly short time. 

But now comes a greater difficulty, and one which has puzzled wiser 
heads than usually grow on the shoulders of boys. It happens continually 
that a boy learns, in the course of some ten or a dozen attempts, to swim a 
distance of five or six yards, at the end of which he is so exhausted that 
his weary and aching limbs refuse to make another effort. The case is even 
worse with adults ; you shall see a brawny fellow, who could swing a couple 
of hundred weight over his head, completely wearied out by swimming the 
length of a couple of fathoms. The inexperienced swimmer feels this to 
be as mortifying as it is unaccountable, and he wonders how it is that he is 
fatigued literally to exhaustion by a swim of a dozen feet, while yonder 
urchin of nine years old makes nothing of swimming half a mile at a 
stretch. The cause of thissudden and profound fatigue to which the inex- 
perienced swimmer is subject, whatever his age and strength, is a purely 
physical one. It is obvious that as in swimming we make a series of bodily 
motions, which we never make at any other time, so we must call into 
action a set of muscles which are not usually exercised. All continuance 
of muscular action is the result of that education which habit gives. 
Muscles not trained to constant exertion soon tire—the habit of exertion 
imparts the capability of exertion ; it is with swimming as it is with running 
and walking — you must strengthen the muscles required in its performance 
by frequent and persevering exercise. In reference to this question of 
fatigue, it is well to bear in mind that he who works the hardest, whether 
in the water or out of it, is likely to be soonest tired, and the bast and 
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longest swimmer is for the most part he who is most deliberate, or, in other 
words, who takes it quietly. 

A boy who has learned to swim thirty or forty yards fairly on his breast, 
may now turn himself on his back, and practice that method. There is no 
difficulty attending it, and it is easily learned by imitation of others, after a 
few trials ; it has further one great advantage, inasmuch as a swimmer soon 
learns to float with little or no motion of the limbs, and can thus take rest 
when fatigued without returning to shallow water. But for the rest and 
renovation of strength afforded by frequent changes of position—now pro- 
ceeding on the breast and now on the back—it would be impossible for the 
strongest man to keep himself afloat for several hours in succession, as many 
of the best swimmers do. The writer of this paper on one occasion swam 
from twelve o’clock on a summer’s night until the morning sun rose upon 
the water, without resting save once for a few moments, and then without 
feeling the necessity of it. He remembers that upon that occasion, and 
the like happened at other times, when he had swam for hours, the water, 
though feeling at first exceedingly thin and liquid to the touch, seemed in 
the darkness to grow by degrees thick as cream, and to present something 
like a solid handful to the palm, and a soft elastic cushion to the whole 
body. This sensation is one extremely pleasurable, but in his case has 
never been experienced till after an hour’s immersion. 

We conclude these remarks with a few words of advice to the young 
swimmer. When you enter the water, do it with a plunge ; if head fore- 
most, so much the better. In leaping in from a height, be not too bold, 
and beware of falling flat on its surface, lest you come out black and blue, 
or have to be dragged out senseless. You may leap from any height with 
practice, even from the tallest mast of a man-of-war ; but practice is neces- 
sary even for a height of ten feet. Learn to swim in fresh water in prefer- 
ence to salt. When swimming in the sea, prefer a boat to a bathing- 
machine, lest the tide or the current deceive you and carry you out of sight. 
If you have the opportunity, swim all the year round, winter as well as 
summer. If afraid of the cold, you can swim in warm water in the sea 
during rough weather—sea-water being invariably tepid in a gale or stiff 
breeze. Lastly, never stay in the water too long, which you will do if you 
stay till you shiver; and while in keep as much of the person submerged 
as possible, and dip the head frequently. 
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Most men employ their first years so as to make their last miserable. 
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| THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
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| 
A Busy bee, one morning, went forth with cheerful haste, | 
Amidst the flowers to wander, and all their sweets to taste; i | 
A little bag he carried, his welcome stores to hold, 
And looked for them as sharply as misers do for gold; 
For if his bag were empty, when he had ceased to roam, | 
Why, there would be no supper for him when he gut home. 


And as he toiled on bravely, careiess of wind or heat, 

A butterfly he happened upon a rose to meet; 

Oh, such a handsome fellow! with gay and glossy coat, 
Who wore a shining necklace, around his slender throat; 
The butterfly felt thankful he had no work to do, 

And he said unto his neighbor, “ Dear friend, I pity you. 


“From early morn to sunset, you hasten far and wide, 
And from your busy labors you seldom turn aside; 
It must be very tiring to work so hard all day, 
And never have a mihute for pleasure or for play; 
Ah, don’t you wish, poor fellow, that you were rich and free, 
And travelled o’er the gardens, a gentleman like me ?” 


an eect ts al tt CCA: 


‘So idle and so useless a life as yours to lead; 
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I gain an honest living, and lay a portion by, | | 
That I may have in winter a plentiful supply; 
I’m happy and contented, and count it no disgrace, | 
Among the working classes, to take my humble place.’’ | 
} 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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The butterfly departed, with proud and scornful air, 
Despising those employments in which he had no share; 
The bee went on to gather nice food with all his might, 
And carried home a bagfull, when he went back at night; 
He ate a hearty supper, then to his cell he crept, 

And snugly on his pillow until the morning slept. 
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Well, when the pleasant sunshine gave way to rain and snow, 
The gay and idle butterfly was driven to and fro; 

His wings were wet and drooping, and very cold his feet, 

He had not any shelter, nor yet a bit to eat; 

Heart-broken and dejected, ashamed of all his pride, 

He sank into a corner, and there alone he died. 


ee 





Safe, safe from every danger, and sheltered from each blast, 

The bee in his warm dwelling lived till the cold was past; 

With plenty of good honey, to eat whene’er he chose, 

And many friends to gladden the winter’s long repose; 

Now will you learn the lesson, for which this tale was penned — 
That Inpusrry is always rewarded in the end? 


| 
| 
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| “ No,”’ said the busy worker, “I have no wish indeed, 
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LITTLE DICK. 
| ie DICK was the son of a poor, sick widow. One evening, his 


mother said to him : ; 

** Dick, I am very feeble to-night. I cannot finish that vest, and unless 
I could send it home, I cannot get money enough to buy bread to-night. 
I fear, my dear boy, you will have to go supperless to bed.” 

Now Dick loved his mother, and had been out all day picking up chips 
for her fire, and collecting old bones, rags, pieces of iron, and other waste 
matters from the streets. The chips he had placed in a box by the fire- 
place. The rags, iron and bones, he had piled up in separate heaps, ready 
to carry to Uncle Pete’s junk shop to sell. He had just been calculating 
how much his stock would bring, and thinking that he would spend the 
shilling he expected for it, in buying a few béef bones to make some 
soup of, for his poor, sick mother. Her words checked his thoughts, 
however, and putting on a cheerful face, he replied : 
















LITTLE DICK. 


‘* Never mind me, dear mother ; I am not very hungry. I can go with- 
out food until to-morrow, and not feel very bad.”’ 

‘Until to-morrow!’’ exclaimed the widow, while great scalding tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Alas, my poor child, what will you do then? I 
cannot get you any breakfast to-morrow; nor do I think I can finish my 
work in time to buy you any dinner.”” Then pressing her hand upon her 
heart, and sighing heavily, she added: ‘‘O, my poor boy, what will become 
of us. Who would have dreamed that Annie Lawton would have ever 
come to this?”’ 

Dick approached his mother as she sat in an old arm chair, and smooth- 
ing her hair with one hand, he said, in a soft, gentle voice : 

‘* Don’t cry, my dear mother. Never mind me—lI shall get along well 
enough. I will buy a breakfast for both of us to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘* You buy us a breakfast! ’’ exclaimed his mother, smiling through her 
tears, at the bare thought of her poor, half-clad boy having any money to 
buy food. 

‘Yes, mother; why not?’’ replied Dick, looking archly at his mother. 

‘* Simply because you have no money to buy with, my poor boy.”’ 

‘* But, suppose I should get some in the morning, mother, what then ?”’ 

‘¢That would alter the case; but there is no hope of that, and you will 
be very, very hungry before I get the money for the vest. Alas, my 
boy!” and the widow’s tears flowed freely again at the thought of Dick 
being without food all the next day. 

‘« Yes, there is hope, mother,” said Dick, eagerly. ‘‘I have got a heap 
of old rags, bones and iron, which I have been gathering this week past. I 
will take them to Uncle Pete in the morning. I’m sure he will give me a 
shilling for them. Won't that buy us a breakfast ?”’ 

‘God bless you, my dear boy,”’ replied his mother, ‘‘ for your patience, 
courage and good temper. I hope you will not be disappointed in selling 
your hoard. Perhaps I shall be able to finish the vest by noon, and then 
you can carry it home and get the pay for making it in season to buy some- 
thing for dinner.” Dick’s courage under difficulty, had inspired his mother 
with hope. 

Dick was not disappointed. Uncle Pete gave him jifteen cents for his 
stock of old iron, &c., and the boy left the junk shop in high spirits. 

Just as he reached the store, a carriage, drawn by a spirited horse, swept 
past him. He saw a package fall from it into the road. Picking up the 
parcel, he looked after the carriage, but it was beyond the reach of his 
voice. He could see it, however, at the end of the street, where it appeared 
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to be drawing up to the door of a house. i. 
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Dick looked at the parcel. He felt it too, and judged that it contained 
money. ‘‘It ismoney. Keep it yourself, no one saw you pick it up,” 
whispered the tempter. But Dick’s conscience promptly replied, ‘‘ That 
would be wrong.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said Dick in reply to his conscience, ‘it 
would be wrong, I won’t keep it. I'll seek the owner. I’d rather starve 
to death than steal.” 

Away then ran Dick after the carriage. He found it standing in front 
of a house into which the owner appeared to have gone. ‘‘ Well,” said 
Dick to himself, ‘‘ I’ll wait till he comes out.” 

In a few moments the gentleman came out from the house, to enter his 
carriage again. But seeing Dick with the package in his hand, the thought 
struck him that the boy had taken it from the carriage. Looking at him 
very sternly, he said : 

‘“‘ Boy, you have been robbing my carriage.”’ 

** No, sir, I have not. I found this in the street. 

‘No, you didn’t find it, my little jail-bird ; you took it from the carriage 
during my absence in this house. I’ll have you taken care of.” Then 
looking round, he saw a policeman. approaching. Beckoning to the man, 
he shouted: ‘‘ Here! policeman, take this boy and shut him up, will you? 
He has been robbing my carriage of this parcel which he pretends to have 
found.” 

Poor Dick looked, with wonder in his eyes, first at his accuser, then at 
the officer. He wanted to speak, but could not. His heart was too full to 
allow of speech. 

The policeman having heard the gentleman’s request, very coolly replied : 

“*Can’t do it, sir. This boy is no thief.” 

‘‘No thief? Why, I caught him with my package in his hands. No 
thief, did you say?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, I do say so. I saw this boy pick up your parcel when it 
dropped from your carriage. I watched him to see what he would do with 
it. He followed you, sir, and here he has been waiting to see you come out 
of the house. ‘The boy is honest, sir, and instead of charging him with theft, 
you ought to reward him for his honesty. He certainly looks poor enough 
to need something.”’ 

Dick burst into tears on hearing this unexpected defence of his conduct. 
The gentleman, who, albeit he was a little hasty at times, was, nevertheless 
quite benevolent in his way, felt ashamed of his language to the boy. 
Turning to him. he said: 

‘Well, my boy,’’ I’ve wronged you, it seemed. I’m sorry. Here isa 
dollar to reward you for your honesty.” 
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48 HUNTING THE SLIPPER UNDER COMPULSION. 





‘“‘T would rather not take it, sir,” replied Dick ; ‘“‘I did not give you 
your parcel for pay, but because it is yours, and I had no right to keep it.”’ 

The gentleman was so pleased with Dick’s answer, that he asked him 
several questions. Dick’s replies led him to visit the boy’s mother. The 
upshot of his visit was that he put Dick to school, provided for his mother, 
and finally made Dick his clerk. Thus the poor boy’s love for his mother, 
his courage and his honesty, met with their fitting reward. ¥. F. JR. 





HUNTING THE SLIPPER UNDER COMPULSION. 
AN ORIENTAL STORY. 
NE day, Schinderhannes, or Jack, the Flayer, the celebrated ‘‘ Robber 
of the Rhine,” being posted in ambuscade near the high road, with 
only two of his band, saw a caravan of about forty-five Jews returning from 
a fair at Kreuznacht. As they came near, he challenged them and ordered 
them to halt, which they did at once. The party turned out not worth the 
trouble of stopping ; they had only a few coins of small value apiece, which 
they had gained at the fair. The robbers, determined for once to be mag- 
nanimous, and despising so paltry a booty, left the Jews their leathern 
purses. 

But Schinderhannes was in a jocular mood, and he ordered them all to 
pull off their shoes and stockings. In a minute every Jew among them 
pulled of his shoes and stockings. Schinderhannes then made them throw 
them all in a heap on one side of the road, and he and his companions, with 
their gun-stocks, so tossed and tumbled and mixed the shoes and stockings, 
that fellows so parted company it would have been a difficult matter to find 
out a pair among them, or for any man to fit himself to his own, even if 
ten minutes had been allowed him. 

‘‘ Now then, Jews,”’ cried Schinderhannes, ‘‘ take you every one his 
own stockings, and his own shoes; put them on and decamp instantly. Be 
honest if you can, and take no one’s things but your own. I will shoot 
every one of you that takes another man’s shoes or another man’s stockings. 
Quick! He is a dead man who is the last to be fitted with his own.”’ 

And Schinderhannes and his followers levelled their muskets at the bare- 
footed Israelites. Well nigh bereft of their senses by the dread which the 
threat of the formidable robber inspired, the poor Jews threw themselves 
altogether on the heap by the road-side, and began scrambling for their shoes 
and stockings, cuffing, and scratching, and abusing one another, in their 
hurry and impatience. When Schinderhannes had amused himself for awhile 
with this ludicrous spectacle, he walked off with his comrades, almost dying 
with laughter. 
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LITTLE BESSIE. 


LITTLE BESSIE. 


ESSIE had wandered from her cheerless home into the 
street. It was nearly dusk, on a cold, winter day, and 
though her tattered red cloak was drawn closely about her 
little shivering form, it was not enough to warm her, and 
her feet were bare and nearly as cold as the pavement 

which they trod. 

Bessie met with little but abuse at her home ; and when she 
could bear it no longer, she would go out, for even the cold seemed 
easier to bear than such cruel scolding. 

She sat down on a low step, and watched those who passed. She saw 
many children, but they all looked happy, and she wondered why the good 
God, (for her mother who died years ago had told Bessie of God,) didn’t 
love her as he did other little girls. Then, as Bessie sat there, thought 
after thought came over her mind; things which her mother had told her 
long ago of God, but which she had almost forgotten, came up fresh in her 
memory. 

Bessie thought of her mother’s dying prayer. ‘‘Oh, God, bless my child, 
keep her in the right path, and if it be thy will, take her early home to 
thee.’’ Little Bessie bowed her head, and wept bitterly. She arose, went 
to a quiet corner, and kneeling, prayed, ‘‘Oh, God, please take me to 
heaven now.” 

Bessie changed strangely after that evening; she scarcely heard the 
angry words which had pained her so before. 

A few days later, and little Bessie was dying. Soft steps and gentle 
voices were around her bed, for all the neighbors loved the gentle child, and 
came in to perform many little deeds of kindness. Bessie lay as if asleep 
nearly all the time, but just before she died her eyes opened and grew 
radiant with joy. ‘‘ Mother, I knew you would come,” broke from her 
lips, and Bessie was dead. 

Bessie sleeps in an unknown grave, but was she not one of whom Christ 
spake when he said ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

COUSIN NELLIE. 
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Execrric Fisu.—On the river Old Calabar, the properties of electric fish 
are made use of by the natives as a cure for their sick children. The fish 
is put into a dish containing water, and the child made to play with it ; or 
the child is put into a tub with water, and one or more of the fish put in 


beside it. 
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ANECDOTES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


COMBATS WITH WILD BEASTS. 


EAN ALBERT DE MANDELSLO, a native of Holstein, who 

travelled in the East about the year 1638-9, gives the following 

account of some combats between wild beasts exhibited before the Grand 
Mogul on his son’s birthday. 

‘This monarch first made a savage bull fight a lion ; and then ordered a 
battle between a lion and a tiger. As soon as the tiger perceived the lion, 
he went directly to bim, and, struggling with all his might, overthrew him. 
Every one thought the tiger would have little trouble in killing his adver- 
sary ; but but the lion rose immediately, and seized the tiger so forcibly by 
the throat, that it was believed he was dead. He disengaged himself, how- 
ever, and the combat was renewed with as much fury as ever, until fatigue 
separated them. They were both wounded, but not mortally. 

After this combat, Alla Merdy Khan, governor of Cachemir, who was 
near the king’s person, stepped forward, and said, that Shah Choram (the 
Mogul) wished to see if there was a person bold enough among his subjects 
to face one of these beasts with the scimitar and small round shield alone ; 
and that any one who had the courage to make the experiment might declare 
himself, so that the Great Mogul, having witnessed proofs of his courage, 
force, and address, might reward him, by not only honoring him with his 
favor, but likewise with the rank of khan. 

Upon this, three Hindoos offered themselyes; and Alla Merdy Khan 
repeated that the king’s intention was, that the battle should be fought with 
scimitar and shield alone, and that those who had coats of mail must take 
them off, so that the contest might be fair. 

A furious lion was immediately let out, which, seeing his enemy enter, 
ran directly at him. The Hindoo defended himself valiantly, until, being 
unable longer to sustain the weight of the animal, which chiefly fell upon 
the right arm, he began to lower the shield, which the lion tried to tear 
from him, whilst with the left paw he seized upon the right arm of his 
enemy, intending to leap upon his throat; when the man, applying his left 
hand to a dagger which he had concealed in his girdle, he buried it in the 
gullet of the lion, who was obliged to let go his hold and retire. The man 
followed him, cut him down with a blow of his scimitar, killed him, and cut 
him in pieces. 

The people at first shouted a victory ; but as soon as the clamors sub- 
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sided, the Mogul, directing the Hindoo to approach, said to him, with a 
sarcastic smile, ‘‘ I must allow you are a brave fellow, and that you fought 
boldly. But did I not forbid you to take any unfair advantage, and did I 
not prescribe the weapons to be employed? Neyertheless, you have used 
others, and have overcome my lion dishonorably ; you surprised him with 
secret weapons ; you killed him like an assassin, not like an open enemy.”’ 
Hereupon he commanded two men to descend into the area, and kill him, 
which was done, and the body was placed upon an elephant, to be led 
through the city by way of example. 

The second Hindoo, who appeared upon the theatre after this bloody 
tragedy, advanced with great spirit towards the tiger which they let out 
against him, so that to look at his face, one might be assured that the victory 
was certain ; but the tiger, more active than he was, leaped in a moment 
upon his neck, killed him, and tore his carcass to pieces. 

The third Hindoo, far from being terrified at the wretched fate of his two 
companions, gaily entered the area, and went straight to the tiger, who, 
heated with the former combat, advanced to the man, intending to strike 
him down at the first blow; but the Hindoo, though small and of bad 
figure, cut his two fore paws with a single stroke, and having thus disabled 
him, killed him at his leisure. The king ordered the man to come near 
him, and inquired his name. He answered that his name was Geily. At 
the same moment, an officer approached him with a vest of brocade, which 
he presented to him on behalf of the Mogul, saying, ‘* Geily, take this 
vest from my hands as a mark of the king’s favor.’’ Geily, making three 
low reverences, and lifting the vest in the air, loudly exclaimed, after a 
short prayer, ‘‘God grant that the glory of the Great Mogul may equal 
that of Tamerlane, from whom he sprang,”’ &e. 

Two eunuchs conducted him to the king’s chamber, at the entrance of 
which two khans led him between them to the king’s feet, who addressed 
him as ‘‘ Geily Ghan,”’ and promised to be his friend. 


A WHALE FIGHT. 


A whale sixty-two feet long was picked up at sea a few months ago, and 
taken ashore at Nybster, some twelve miles from Wick. It seems that the 
whale was not drifted dead from the Greenland seas, but that he had fallen 
in single combat with another monster of the seas. The conflict, which 
took place about a mile and a half from the shore, and which was witnessed 
from the land by a number of fishermen and others, is described as having 
been protracted and bloody. The two monsters kept battling with each 
other, at times with their heads and at times with their tails, raising a tre- 
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mendous spray for a distance of many yards. After a fierce and close 
encounter, they would each retreat for a considerable distance, and after a 
brief rest would again meet in collision, approaching each other with loco- 
motive speed, at the rate of some fifty or sixty miles an hour. 
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On recovering from the stunning effect of such an attack, they would 
again resume the fight, rising up into the water, springing up from twenty 
to thirty feet, and coming down on each other with fearful violence. Mean- 
while, the sea for a great distance round about had assumed a bright red 
color, indicating that an immense quantity of blood had been shed. For 
three hours the battle was prolonged, at the close of which one of the whales 
became motionless, and the other retired from the field of battle. Next 
morning the whale referred to was found not far from the spot where the 
engagement took place, and from various marks in his body, including a 
broken jaw-bone, there is no reason to doubt that he was one of the two 
belligerents of the previous afternoon. 


DEATH OF THE DOLPHIN. 


We caught a dolphin, but not with the spear. He gorged a line which 
was fastened to the stern, and baited with salt pork; but, being a very 
large and strong fish, his efforts to escape were so powerful that it was fear- 
ed that ke would break the line, and a grainse (as the dolphin-spear is 
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technically termed) was thrown at him. He was struck, and three of the 
prongs were buried in his side ; yet, with a violent effort, he forced them out 
again, and threw the lance up into the air. I am not much used to take 
pleasure in the sight of animal suffering; but if Pythagoras himself had 
been present, and ‘‘of opinion that the soul of his grandam might haply 
inhabit” this dolphin, I think he must still have admired the force and 
agility displayed in his endeavors to escape. 

Imagination can picture nothing more beautiful than the colors of this 
fish. While covered by the waves, he was entirely green; and as the 
water gave him a case of transparent crystal, he really looked like one solid 
piece of living emerald; when he sprang into the air, or swam fatigued 
upon the surface, his fins alone preserved their green, and the rest of his 
body appeared to be of the brightest yellow, his scales shining like gold 
wherever they caught the sun ; while the blood, which, as long as he remain- 
ed in the sea, continued to spout in great quantities, forced its way upwards 
through the water, like a wreath of crimson smoke, and then dispersed itself 
in several globules among the spray. 

From the great loss of blood, his colors soon became paler ; but when he 
was at length safely landed on deck, and beating himself to death against 
the flooring, agony renewed all the lustre of his tints; his fins were still 
green, and his body golden, except his back, which was olive, shot with 
bright deep blue; his head and belly became silvery, and the spots with 
which the latter was mottled changed, with incessant rapidity, from deep 
olive to the most beautiful azure. Gradually his brilliant tints disappeared. 
They were succeeded by one uniform shade of slate color; and when he 
was quite dead, he exhibited nothing but dirty brown and dull dead white. 
As soon as all was over with him, the first thing done was to convert one of 
his fins into the resemblance of a flying fish, for the purpose of decoying 
other dolphins ; and the second, to order some of the present gentleman to 
be got ready for dinner. He measured about four feet and a half. 





Antiquity oF Licurnrina Conpuctors.—The art of bringing down 
lightning from the heavens seems to have been the only charm which the 
ancients possessed ; and M. Salverte, in his work on the Occult Sciences, 
shows a probability that the ancients defended their buildings from the light- 
ning by conductors, and that the Temple of Solomon was thus protected. 
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THE UNEQUAL RACE. 


HE men in this picture do not seem to be equally matched. The one 

races on horseback against the other who is on foot. You will probably 

conclude that the rider beat the runner. You are mistaken. The footman 
ran as swiftly as the horseman rode. 

The man on foot was by birth a Thracian. His name was Maxm. 
The man on horseback was named Septimus Severus. He was Emperor 
of Rome. 

Maximin was a rude peasant of prodigious strength and a very swift run- 
ner. When he first visited the Roman camp he wrestled with sixteen stout 
men, in succession, and threw them all. He then enlisted in the Roman 
army. Seeing the Emperor on horseback one day, he ran along side of his 
horse and kept up with him as you see him doing in the picture. After 
running thus a long distance the Emperor reined up his steed, and turning 
to Maximin, said 

‘* Are you disposed to wrestle after this race ?”’ 

“* Most willingly, sir,’’ replied the young soldier. 

The Emperor was surprised. He thought the man would hardly dare a 
trial of strength with fresh men while weary with the exhaustion of the race. 
But Maximin knew his own power and was not afraid. The result was, 
that he threw seven of the stoutest soldiers in the army in quick succession. 
The Emperor was so pleased with the display of strength that he gave him 
a gold collar and ordered him to serve in the horse guards which attended 


his person. 
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Maximin thus became noted for his great strength. He served in the 
army several years until he was raised to the command of a legion by 
ALexanpeR Severus. Ambition now fired his brave heart. He longed to 
become Emperor of Rome. Having no conscience to restrain him, he con- 
spired against his sovereign and caused him to be put to death in his tent, 
while encaniped on the banks of the Rhine. 

The dead body of Alexander Severus was the step by which Maximin 
mounted the throne of Rome! He had now reached the goal of his ambi- 
tion. The crown of the World’s Empire was on the brow of the Thracian 
peasant ! 

But Maximin had a bad heart. Power only made it worse. He 
became cruel and rapacious. Only three years passed after he became 
Emperor, when the soldiers who had made him Emperor, put him to 
death. 

Thus you see, that great strength, great success in life, and high honors, 
do not make a person either good or happy. If Maximin had become a 
Christian in his youth, and had lived and died a poor pious peasant, he would 
have been far happier than he was. Learn, then, my children, that your 
enjoyment depends more upon your characters than upon your personal 
powers, beauty or situation in life, F. F., JR. 





“Looxrne Bacx.’’ — The superstition of the ill-luck of looking back or 
returning, is nearly as old as the world itself, having doubtless originated in 
Lot’s wife ‘‘ having looked back from behind him’’ when he was led, with 
his family and cattle, by an angel, outside the doomed City of the Plain 
(Gen. xix. 26.) Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind the 
husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, where no woman 
goes beside her husband. In Robert’s Oriental Jilustrations, it is stated 
to be ‘‘ considered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindostan for men or women 
to look back when they leave their house. Accordingly, if a man goes out 
and leaves something behind him which his wife knows he will want, she 
does not call him to turn or look back, but takes or sends it after him; and, 
if some great emergency obliges him to look back, he will not then proceed 
on the business he was about to transact. If we mistake not, a similar 
feeling is entertained in some parts of England, though not carried so far 
into operation.”’ 
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THE WINTRY DAYS HAVE COME. 


ET out the sleigh, harness Polly and Bess. Thesnowhascome. Let 

us glide over the smooth road with hearts as light as the clear air, as 

merry as the joyous sounds of our tinkling sleigh bells. Heigho! for a 
pleasant ride over the snow. 

It is pleasant, isn’t it, my little blue nose, to cuddle beneath the warm 
buffalo skin and glide along the snow white path, when the air is clear and 
the sun is bright. Why, even the horses enjoy it. See how they paw the 
ground — no, not the ground, the snow — how they snuff the air, curve 
their beautiful necks, and dash along at the top of their speed. Bravo! 
how they do trot! 

Verily, a pleasant sleigh ride is a pleasant thing, if one has pleasant com- 
pany. How I should like to give the Forrester family a drive in a big 
sleigh this winter. It would have to be a dig one, and no mistake. And 
what a team we should want! I doubt if my venerable chief, with all his 
experience in such matters, could hold the reins, for the team that could 
draw such a sleigh. And what a singing and a shouting there would be! 
It would ‘‘ beat all natur,’’ as some old time Yankee of the Samuel Slick 
school would say. 

Perhaps we can’t have such a ride this winter. The sleigh that would 
hold the Forrester family is not made yet, and there won’t be time to get 
out the invitation, and get all the members of that large growing family 
together, before that beardless young fellow, Sir Auster Sort Brearn, 
will be coming this way, melting the snow and putting an end to sleighing 
for this year, at least. So for this time, we will take the ride in imagina- 
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tion. It won’t be quite so pleasant as to take it in reality, but, then, it . 


will be cheaper, it will cost less trouble, and it will be safer. I say safer, 
because, you know, we might get upset in such a big sleigh, and if we 
should, wouldn’t there be a muss among the bonnets, and a squalling among 
the Misses! Only think of it—twenty-five thousand boys and girls all 
tumbled into a snow-bank! What a heap of young humanity they would 
make! It would be as big as the State House! There might be some 
broken limbs, black eyes, torn coats, tattered dresses, and scratched faces in 
that case. 

So the imaginary ride may, after all, be best. What do you think about 
it, boys and girls? Shall we have the big sleigh ride in imagination or in 
reality. F. F., JR. 





To TELL THE pIsTANCEs oF Surps at Sza.—If a gun be fired by a vessel 
at sea, the distance may be known by observing the number of seconds 
which elapse between the flash and the report. In mild weather sound 
travels at the rate of 1123 feet in a second: if, therefore, the report of the 
gun were heard five seconds after the flash had been seen, the distance of 
the observer from the gun would be 5615 feet, or rather more than a mile. 
This is merely an approximation, for the velocity of sound varies according to 
the density of the atmosphere. In dry frosty weather sound travels at the 
rate of only 1080 feet in a second.—Adam Thomson’s Time and Time- 
keepers. 





Aw Imrrattve Doc.—During the last winter, a gentleman in Lawrence, 
Mass., one morning when the snow was covered with a smooth icy crust, 
noticed a little dog seated on his haunches, sliding down the steep bank 
before his house. He supposed that he had slipped, but as soon as he 
reached the bottom of the hill, the dog ran up again, and assuming the same 
position, again slid down. He continued this sport for some time, appar- 
ently with great delight. 
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Tue Winp or a Cannon Batt. —In 1854, an officer of the French 
army, sent to make a reconnoisance in the neighborhood of Sebastopol, was 
knocked down, not by a cannon-ball itself, but by the wind of it, as the 
ball passed close to him. The commotion produced was so intense, that the 
tongue of the officer instantly contracted, so that he could neither put it 
out of his mouth nor speak a word. Afterwards, by the aid of an electric 
shock, he recovered his speech. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MOOSE. 


Y friend Bob with six other gentlemen started one cold 
winter’s day on a moose hunt. After a ride of about 







a derness. Havi ing put up their horses and sleigh at the last 
tavern, they started out for a week’s sport in the woods. 
The second day in the wilderness, our friend and party started 
a moose of first class proportions. They sighted him about 
noon, and kept on his track till about three o’clock, P. M., when 
1g9@ the party informed Bob that they were completely tired out, and 
hes intended to take the back track for the shanty and have dinner. 

Our friend said, ‘‘ Very well, go back, if you please. As for me, I’ll 
have that moose or perish in the attempt.’’ 

The party went back and Bob went ahead. He kept up the chase till 
nearly dusk, when he got sufficiently near the critter to give him a fatal 
shot. He was a glorious fellow. Like Frank Granger, ‘‘ six feet high and 
well proportioned.’’ Bob was rejoiced at his success. But his pleasure 
had one drawback, what could he do with him? Another source of 
uneasiness was the excessive cold, and the distance from the shanty, some 
eight miles. While philosophizing upon his folly, night came on, and as 
there was no such thing as getting up a fire, he was at his wit’s end to keep 
from freezing. At last he hit upon an expedient. 

He cut open the moose, took out its entrails, and crawled in and lay 
down. The animal heat kept him as warm as ‘‘ pepper sass,’’ till about 
midnight, when he fell asleep. He awoke about sunrise and thought he 
would crawl out and start back to his friends. There was one pull back to 
this arrangement. After the heat had left the moose, he had frozen as stiff 
as a post, an operation that subjected Bob to as rigid confinement as if he 
had been locked up in a Bastile. Bob endeavored to cut his way out with 
a knife. But it was no go. He might as well have undertaken to whittle 
granite. Bob spent a most melancholy day, and finally worried nature 
into a sound sleep. 

While thus unconscious, a company of hunters came along, discovered 
the moose, fastened a rope to his legs, and set about dragging him out of 
the woods. This movement awakened Bob, who thought he was getting 
haunted, and, therefore, commenced hailooing for help. Such a noise 
coming from a dead moose, excited the superstition of the hunters to such a 
degree that they abandoned their prize and fled as if a ghost was after them. 
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After running about three miles they met Bob’s friends, who had been out 
all day trying to discover his whereabouts. The hunters told the story of 
the haunted moose and the strange noise which came from his abdomen. 
Bob’s friends smiled. 

They requested the hunters to return. Ina half hour the mysterious 
moose was reached. The friends hallooed ‘‘ Bob!” 

Bob hallooed, ‘‘ Here !”’ 

The friends said, “‘ We are going to cut; look out for the axe.”’ 

Bob said, ‘‘ Let drive — better have a damaged head than legs made of 
icicles.”’ 

The adventure has made an impression on Robert. He says next time 
he sleeps inside a moose, he will take good care that it has ‘‘ leather hinges 
on its back.” 





THE MONKEY AND THE TWO CATS—A FABLE. 


COUPLE of hungry cats haying stolen some cheese, they could not 

agree between themselves how to divide their booty ; to law, therefore, 
they went, and a cunning monkey was to decide their cause. ‘‘ Let me see,” 
said Pug (with as arch a look as could be) : ‘‘ ay, ay, this slice, to be sure, 
outweighs the other:” and with that he bites off a large piece, in order, as 
he told them, to make a fair balance. 

The other scale was now become too heavy, which gave this upright 
judge a fine pretence to make free with a second mouthful. ‘‘ Hold, hold!” 
cried the two cats; ‘‘give each of us our share of what is left, and we 
promise you we shall be content.”’ 

‘“‘TIf you are content,’’ said the monkey, ‘‘ Justice is not; the law, my 
friends, must have its course.” 

Upon this he nibbled one piece and then the other, till the poor cats, 
seeing their cheese in such a fair way to be all eaten up, most humbly 
begged him not to put himself to any further trouble, but give them what 
still remained. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! not so fast, I beseech you, good ladies,’’ said Pug: ‘‘ we 
owe justice to ourselyes as well as to you; and what remains is due to me, 
in right of my office.’ 

Upon this he crammed the whole into his mouth at once, and with great 
wisdom broke up the court. 

This fable teaches us that it is better to put up with small wrongs than 
to run the risk of losing all we have by going to law for trifles. 
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THE VIOLET BOY. 


BY ELIZA COOK, 


*T was on a day in early spring, 
Before the butterfly took wing, 
Before the bee was seen about, 
Or sleepy dormouse ventured out. 


Grey clouds shut in the sky of blue, 
The sunshine tried to struggle through, 
The wind was angry in its gust, 
Bearing a load of blinding dust, 

April was growing somewhat old, 

But yet ’t was cold; oh, very cold! 


A tiny boy, with pallid face, 

Stood in the city’s thickest place, 

His limbs were lank as limbs could be, 

His tattered garment sad to see; 

A basket on his arm he bore, 

Which gave to sight a little store 

Of violets in bunches spread, 

Fresh gathered from their native bed 

Their perfume scarcel7 lived at all, 

Their purple heads were very small, 

Their leaves rere pinched and shrivelled in, 
Their stalks were turning dry and thin; 

’T wes very, verv 2old spring weather, 

Aud boy and flowers seemed starved together. 


For many an hour his tired feet 

Paced up and down the crowded street, 
And many a time his moistened eye 
Looked at the wealthy passers-by, 
Without one fellow creature staying 
To list the sad words he was saying. 
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THE VIOLET BOY. 


At last a gentle lady stopped, 

For she had seen a tear that dropped; 
She gazed upon his cheek so pale, 
And heard him teil this simple tale. 


“ Oh, lady, buy my violets, pray! 

For I have walked a weary way ; 

Long miles I trod before I found « 

The primrose bank and violet mound. 
I’m hungry, penniless and cold, 

My flowers will fade before they ’re sold, 
I’ve not touched food since yesterday ; 
Oh, lady, buy my violets, pray!” 


The child was telling mournful truth, 

He had no friends to guard his youth, 
And there he stood, with roofless head, 
And whitened lips that prayed for bread. 


The gentle lady gave him pence, 

And kindly bade him hasten hence 
And purchase food. — The hungry boy 
Looked up with gratitude and joy, 
And fast and eagerly he went, 

And honestly the mite was spent. 


It chanced the lady strolling back 
Upon the very self-same track, 
Espied him sitting low and lone 

Upon a seat of humble stone, 
Devouring with an earnest zeal 

The simple loaf that formed his meal; 
And as he ate his relished fare, 

’T was plain he ’d not a bit to spare. 


A dog —a lean and famished brute, 
Most sadly pitiful — though mute, 

Just at that moment dared to come 
And watch for any falling crumb. 

His ribs stood plainly through his hide, 
And fearfully he crouched beside 

The violet boy, as though in dread 

Of getting blows instead of bread. 


The boy looked down upon the beast, 

And for an instant stayed his feast; 

But soon he spoke in coaxing tones, 
Patting the creature’s staring bones, 

Then lured him close and gave him part 
Of what had cheered his own young heart; 
He gave the poor dog many a bit, 

Without one thought of grudging it, 
Though he himself was hungry still, 

And had not eaten half his fill. 


And so— not knowing who had seen them — 


The bread of life was shared between them. 
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THE VIOLET BOY. 


} 
The lady, who had marked the deed, | 
Now walked toward the child of need, | 
And asked him why he gave away | 
His bread, that would have served the day ? | | 


“ An hour ago,”’ the boy replied, 
“You gave me money when I cried, 
And had compasion when | sought 
The food your kindly mercy brought. 
This poor dog came to ask of me, 
As I before have craved of thee; 
I’d suffered long the bitter woe, 
The cold and starving only know; 
And, lady, say, what could I do? 
For he was cold and starving too! 
The lady smiled, and rightly guessed 
There must be good in such a breast; 
That ’mid all sorrow Want could bring, 
Still helped a dumb and friendless thing. 
She questioned him,— and all he told 
Did but the mournful truth unfold: 

His father in the churchyard lying, 

His mother in her straw bed dying, 

His only brother gone to sea, 

And none on earth who cared to be 
Acquainted with a wretched tale, 
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That only breathed in doleful wail. 
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She sought him out — she had him taught 
To live as honest people ought; 

To gladly work, to wisely read, 

To spend and save with prudent heed; 
She found a good man to employ 

The little, pallid, starving boy; 

And amply did his worth repay 

Her charity, that cold spring day. 


A gentleman may now be seen, 

In comely garments neat and clean, 
With rosy cheeks and joyous feet, 
Pacing that very city street; 

And sometimes, in his leisure hours, 

He goes among the fields and flowers; 
And then an old dog trots along, 

With ribs well covered, sleek and strong, 
And licks his hand, and seems to know 
It saved him, starving, long ago. 


Perchance that boy may sometime be 
A merchant of a high degree; 
Perchance he may not gather wealth — 
Content with happiness and health; 
But this is sure, that, come what may, 
Of Fame or Fortune in his way, 

His riches and his rank will spring, 
Through mercy to a poor, dumb thing! 
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| STORIES OF INGENIOUS CRIPPLES. | 
| N my last Magazine, I promised you some more stories of persons who, 

| | being cripples, overcame their defect of limb by cheerfulness and inge- 

| nuity. I will now redeem my promise. 

| My first story is about 


WILLIAM, THE ARMLESS BOY. 


| 
| | | Wittram Krv@ston was a native of England. He was born in the year 
| | 1765, a stout and healthy boy, but without arms or shoulders. He grew 
| | up to be a man of five feet six inches; and, though deprived of his arms, 
| contrived to perform all the various duties of his business, which was that : 
| | || of a farmer. According to the statement of an eye-witness, he fed, dressed, 
| and undressed himself, combed his own hair, shaved his beard with the razor 
| in his toes, cleaned his shoes, lighted his fire, wrote out his own bills and 
| accounts in a legible manner with his toes, and did almost every other | 
| | domestic business. He performed the usual business of the field also, fod- | 
| | dered his cattle, made his ricks, cut his hay, caught his horse, saddled and | 
| bridled him with his feet and toes, and when mounted held the reins in his 
teeth. He could lift ten pecks of beans with his teeth ; with his feet throw a 
large sledge-hammer farther than other men could with their arms ; he fought 
| 
| 
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| 
| many battles and came off victorious. The method he took in these com- | 
bats was to run very furiously at his adversary with his head, and strike 
| him about the stomach, tripping up his heels at the same time. He was | 
| married to a young woman of a respectable family in the neighborhood. 
| 
| 
| | 


ANOTHER ARMLESS BOY. 


a 


The following case has been described by Dr. Hibbert, of Ware : — | 
Marx Yarwoop was born at the mall village of Ashley, in Cheshire, in 
the year 1811. When seen by Dr. Hibbert, he was twelve years of age, a | 
stout, healthy-looking boy, of a lively and cheerful temper and good dispo- | | 
| sition. He was born without hands or forearms, and had merely the stumps | 
| of the shoulders. These stumps tapered somewhat toward their extremities, 
| and were covered with corrugated skin, not unlike that of the points of the | 
| fingers, and had, like these, an acute sensibility to touch. His right stump | 
is well protected with muscular flesh, while his left, which is a little longer 
than the other, is but thinly covered with an integument of skin. Any 
solid substance which he purposes to carry, is, by the bony unyielding 
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itenity of the left stump, so pressed against the fleshy cushion of the | 

right as to form for its reception a hollow bed. These stumps had great | | 

strength and agility. | 

When first seen by Dr. Hibbert, the boy was engaged in a game of | | 

marbles with his companions. He held the marble by the extremities of both | 

stumps, and with a conjunct motion of the muscles of the shoulders, he seldom 

failed to hit the mark with the greatest dexterity. Being afterwards requested 

to thread a needle, he readily complied. After delicately pressing the | 

small needle between the stumps, he lifted it up and stuck the point ; of it | 
| into the felt of a hat so as to fix it steadily in a vertical position. He then | 

took the thread in like manner in his stumps, rubbed it with them as the | 


sacar i am 


sempstress would do with her finger and thumb, making it taper to a point, 
and after this simple preliminary step, he inserted it through the small eye 
of the needle at the very first trial. 

On many oceasions he makes use of his feet, and his lips, tongue and 
teeth to aid in his operations. A sixpence was presented to him in the open 
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STORIES OF INGENIOUS CRIPPLES. 
palm of the hand. After placing the end of his right stump on the edge of 
one side of the palm, with his left he brought the piece of silver to the | 
edge, so that it could be grasped between the two; he then conveyed it to | 

his mouth. Here it was for a few moments anal until he had inserted 
one of his stumps within his waistcoat pocket, which, being opened for the 
purpose very wide, the money was dropped into it. 

He also used the tongue in tying a common knot on a piece of string, 
which he did with great dexterity. In some other operations the chin was 
an organ of no small importance. In stirring up the coals in the fireplace, 
he first pressed the poker between his stumps, at about a middle distance 
from the extremities ; he next pressed the head of the poker under his chin, 
and, assisted by this as a fulcrum, he readily pushed the point of the poker 
into the fire, and stirred up the coals most effectually. 

He eats his food by pushing the handle of his spoon up between his 
stump and his coat-sleeve ; or he sometimes seizes his spoon in the middle | 
of the handle by both stumps. In grappling with larger objects, he uses 
the knees and feet, and dresses himself by the aid of the latter, pulling up | 
his stockings and trousers with his teeth. The only thing he could not | 
accomplish in dressing was to button his clothes, which baffled his ingenuity. 
He was an active, contented and happy boy, no one lamenting his priva- 
tions less than himself. ‘‘I do not wish to have hands,’’ said he, ‘as I 
have never known the use of them, nor have I ever felt the loss of them.” 


On being sent to school he made rapid progress in reading, and at last | 
learned to write a very neat penmanship. Not content with this, he found | | 
|| 
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out a method of making pens, which was done in this manner : — He places 
the quill between his knees, the barrel upwards ; then, with the knife held 
between his stumps, he cuts off the end, and, forcing the blade within the 
barrel, makes the slit. He next cuts away due portions from each side of the 
quill, the direction of the parings being from below upwards, until a point 
is formed. He lastly places the pen on a flat surface of some hard sub- 
stance, by which means he is enabled to perform with ease the usual finish- 
ing cut of snipping off the point. 


POOR COLIN, THE BIRD CATCHER. 


Somewhere above thirty years ago, a few miles west from Glasgow, Coxin 
Lo@an, a young man employed in a quarry, by the sudden explosion of a 
train set for the purpose of splitting the rock, had the misfortune to be 
blown into the air, and besides the loss of one eye, was otherwise so much 
mangled that amputation of both arms a few inches below the shoulder was 
found necessary. 

After recovering, the wonder was what was to become of poor Colin. 
His aged parents were more in want of assistance than able to afford him 
any. Dependence on the bounty of others seemed his only hope. Deter- 
mined, however, to do something for his own support, Colin fixed on the 
humble, and what to all seemed the hopeless occupation, for a person with- 
out arms, of a bird catcher. 

Having trained his call-birds, he provided himself with an old hat without 
the brim, in the sides of which were cut a number of holes for the admission 
of air and light, and to where the brim had been attached was sewed all 
round a piece of cloth about a foot in length, with two strings at the upper 
end. The other implements of his trade consisted of a stump of hawthorn, 
with a pretty thick, closely-cut bushy top, and a quantity of loose twigs 
smeared over with bird-lime. 

Happening in our days of boyhood to live close beside Colin, with whom 
we were a particular favorite, being so far privileged as to be permitted to 
accompany him on school holidays in his solitary rambles in quest of the 
rarest of the feathered race, we had opportunities of witnessing feats in his 
adopted calling which have ever remained impressed on our mind. Before 
setting out, his twigs were all limed; on the buttons of his jacket were 
hung two or three cages, in which were call-birds ; on another button hung 
the old hat for containing those which might be caught; and below one of 
his shoulder stumps was placed the hawthorn tree. 

We often think since that we must have proved a sad incumbrance to 
kind Colin. Having to cross ditches and clear dykes, and being at that 
time rather short of limb for a good leap, it was no uncommon thing for 
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Colin to seize us below the unoccupied stump, and, with cages and hat in 
front, and the tree under the other, clear stream and dike. 

Arrived at the place selected for his operations, and which required to be 
free of trees and bushes, with his foot he dug a hole for the hawthorn, 
which he firmly fixed ; by means of his tongue and teeth he then arranged 
the twigs on the top of the bush, placed his call-birds, and retired out of 
sight. The cry of his birds attracted those in the neighborhood, and they, 
having no other place to alight, generally perched on the highest twigs of 
the bush, being those spread over with the lime. Once fixed by the feet, 
in the flutter to get off, their wings got fast likewise, and to a person 
with both hands it costs no little caution to get them safely disentangled. 
This was, however, dexterously and always safely managed by Colin, with 
his teeth, and by the same means they were placed in the hat, the strings tied 
and the twigs again limed. Such anxiety did he show that not a feather should 
be disarranged, or the birds in any way injured, that it was only when a 
sparrow-hawk, in making a pounce at his call-birds, got fixed in the lime, 
that he would allow us to assist. The birds were taken to Glasgow and 
sold ; and honest, cheerful Colin, with his goldfinches and linnets, must still 
be fresh in the recollection of many of the denizens of our western 
metropolis. 

Some years ago, we recollect having seen frequently in Edinburgh a one- 
handed flute-player, who, notwithstanding the loss of his left hand, contrived 
with the stump of his fore-arm to manage the stops with great accuracy, and 
to produce not unpleasing music. He contrived to hold his flute to his 
mouth with the thumb and fore part of the right hand, while the fingers of 
the same hand were used for commanding a certain number of the stops. 
The other stops were managed by the stump of the left arm ; and with great 
pliability and adroitness, he seemed to be able to press the stump so as to 
close up one, two, or more holes, as the nature of the music required. 


Tue Moon a Desert.—The observations already made by Lord Rosse 
with his great new telescope are interesting. His lordship assures us that 
every object on the surface of the moon one hundred feet in height is now 
distinctly visible, and under favorable circumstances even objects sixty feet 
in height. Rocks and stones innumerable are seen, but no architecture — 
no building, although such a single structure as Somerset House, for instance, 
ought to be distinctly visible, far less a street, a village or atown. Not a 
vestige of green fields or of water appears, although even a small reservoir 
or a not very large flower-plot would be recognizable : all seems desolate. 
There is something awful in such a desert solitude. 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER’S FAREWELL CHIT-CHAT WITH 
HIS READERS. 


WHE old Romans believed 
that their founder, Rom- 
Y, ulus, was carried to 
heaven in a chariot, by 
¥ Ga the god Mars. I incline 
, to the opinion that they 
yy were mistaken; and that 

7-Q Romulus, like all other men 
(| — Elijah and Enoch excepted — 
J slept his last sleep in the bosom of 
> & his good old mother Eartn. But 
who can tell what has become of FRANCIS 
Forrester, Jr. ? When he introduced him- 
self to my Magazine children, he said he 
should disapear if any one daréd to ask af- 
ter his whereabouts. Well, that question 
has been asked, and my literary son, faith- 
ful to his promise, has disappeared, gone, 
fled, ascended, descended, sailed, walked or 
run, into some oblivious deep unknown to 
mortal ken. The wand of curiosity having 
touched him, he has become as a wreath of 
fog on @ summer’s morning, or as an an- 
cient deity, lost in the incense clouds of his 
worshippers. So, farewell, a long farewell, 
to Francis Forrester, Jr. I hope he will not 
freeze his toes on his journey this cold 
weather. He is too good a child to be 
turned into an iceberg. 





And now, my children, your old friend 
and companion, Francis Forrester, Esq., 
comes to you with his farewell address. I 
told you, sometime ago, that my duties re- 
quired my removal to New York. I thought, 
at first, I should be able to keep up my in- 
tercourse with you by a monthly letter; but 
I now find it inconvenient to do even that. 
My official duties prevent me. I expect 
you, however, not to lose your interest in 
behalf of the good old Magazine. It will 
still be conducted by some one of the For- 
rester family, who will spare no pains to 
entertain you with his amusing and in- 
structive contributions. 

Let me give you a few words of parting 
advice; and first, let me entreat you to 
be studious. Get Knowledge! Get all the 
knowledge youcan. In this busy age, a boy 
cannot hope to get along without knowl- 
edge, any more than a traveller on steam- 
boats and rail-cars can hope to get along 
without money. Knowledge, indeed, is al- 
most as necessary as legs, now-a-days. With- 
out it, what will you do in the midst of a 
world of knowing people? Just look at this 
picture. It represents a party playing at 
blind-man’s buff. Now you see how the 
little fellow who is blindfolded, has to be 
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the sport of those who can see. They push 
him in every direction they please. They 
thump him, pinch him, pull his hair, tread 
on his toes, and, in short, torment him as 
they choose. Then see how difficult it is 
for him to find his way about. Now he 
bumps his head against a door, then he 
stumbles over a cricket, presently he knocks 
his knee against a chair, and finally he sets 
the company in a roar by falling over a ta- 
ble and sprawling on the floor. 

Now this I regard as a pretty fair figure 
of a boy who goes out into the world with- 
out knowledge. The knowing ones will 
pinch and squeeze him into very small 
quarters. They will tread on his corns, at 
every turn; they will laugh at his short 
comings, and keep him down as long as he 
lives. They will certainly make him hew 
wood and draw water all the days of his mor- 
tal life. So, boys and girls, if you don’t wish 
to go blindfold through the world, get knowl- 
edge; be studious, work as the bee works 
for honey, to extract truth and fact from 
every good book that comes in your way. 

But while you get knowledge, be sure you 
do not fail to get goodness also. If you could 
only get one of these things, I should say let 
that one be goodness; because goodness is 
better than knowledge. But you can get 
both. They are both within your reach. 
Hence, I repeat my advice, be sure you are 
good. Let your life be ornamented with the 
virtues, which are more beautiful than pearls 
or diamonds. Cherish right purposes in 
your minds, and kind, gentle feelings in 
your hearts. Let love to God and love to 
your companions be the fountain of all your 
acts. Dothis, and I shall never be ashamed 
of having had you among my readers, and 
you will never be ashamed of yourselves. 

Before I say adieu, let me ask you to sit 
in judgment on the typo who printed my 
remarks on Mary Bradford’s letter, in my 
last Magazine. Come here, my children. 
Just sit round me in a great circle. 
quest. Please listen to the complaint. 
Whereas 


ble face.”’ 


I ap- 
point you grand jurors of my court of in- 





it appears that I wrote the 
phrase “ delectable face,’ in my manuscript, 


and this offending typo printed it “ detesta- 
Ah! I don’t wonder you are in 
a state of excitement. It is enough to ex- 
citeamummy. But there stands the migh- 
ty fact, clear to every eye that is not stone 
blind. The only question is, what shall be 
done to this typo? 

“T think he is guilty of a high misde- 
meanoy,”’ I hear one of you say. Exactly; 
his offence is certainly nothing less than 
that, though I am not sure that he has not 
committed high treason against the majesty 
of my juvinile kingdom. It certainly is 
next to levying war against me to call my 
face “ detestable.”’. Tell me, then, my chil 
dren, what shall be done to him ? 

“ You don’t know f’’ Well, I propose that his 
sentence be as follows: 1. That a frog squat 
on the top of his “ case,” and explain the 
enormity of his offence to him, until he prom- 
ises to be more careful in future. 2. That 
he be kicked by grandfather longlegs until 
his heels ache. 3. That he receive thirty- 
nine lashes with a whip made from the web 
of a spider; the said lashes to be well laid 
on by the first butterfly of the next season. 

Such is the sentence which my offended 
dignity pronounces on the unhappy typo 
who printed “ detestable’’ for “ delectable.” 
If you will confirm this sentence, please say 
ay. 

What an echoing response I hear! It 
fairly shakes the vaulted sky. Well, I hope 
the fates will help poor typo. If they don’t, 
he will. be mince meat before the execu- 
tioners of this terrible sentence have done 
with him. But let no eye drop a tear over 
his sufferings. He will be justly punished. 

In my last, I told ‘you of a certain Yan- 
kee with a laugh in his eye, who introduced 
himself to me as “ Zedediah, the Fun Ma- 
ker.’’ He was, as you know, to furnish me 
with puzzles of a very superior order. Well, 
he, too, has disappeared. Report says he was 
killed by the explosion of a great joke —a 
regular Lancaster gun — which he was pre- 
paring for my Magazine. Rather a queer 
death, wasn’t it? Be this as it may, I have 
not seen the gentleman since his first visit. 
You will find some puzzles, however, in the 
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Thess a : My 16, 29, 7, 8, 11, 12, is a name of Venus. 
Millville, Nov. 21, 1856. My 17, 12,'11, 7, 2, 18, are nymphs of 
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| puzzler’s department. I found them in Pe- | and girls are A No. 1, as the merchants say 
ter Puzzie-grinder’s desk, which he left at | of their nice goods; ang,I am pretty much 
| his lodgings. They are as good as the avy-| of the same opinion. As to those who don’t 
erage of Peter’s productions. | pay up promptly, I think they ought to be 
| And now, my children, adieu! We have | fed on Greek verbs six days in the week — 
| spent many pleasant hours together; I, in | don’t you, Charlie? 
WHER, and you = reading what I have | Mr. Epiror:— Will you please insert the 
written. I have given you much good ad- | following, (my “ first attempt”) in your Mag- 
| vice. I have made you laugh a little, at | azine, if you deem it worthy a place there, and i 
times, because I thought a little laughter | oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
| would be good for the health of both your | AN ACROSTICAL HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
| minds and bodies. I believe I have made | 1 am composed of 31 letters. = oi 
’ aw nine ; , slit My 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 3, 2, 5. was a king of Athens, 
: you happier and better than you would have | My 2, 8, 9, 18, 5, 23, 13, was king of Ithaca. 
| been without my companionship. Will you| My 3, 14, 13, 3, 19, 17, 18, were daughters of 
' > . ’ ie > ; 7 1 ae 4 Phorcus. 
. not, then, cherish me in your memories ? |” My 4, 22, 12, 24, 11, 7. is one of the Muses. 
| Let me be to you, at least, as the impres- | My 5, 16, 3, 23,'30, 18, are sea-nymphs. 
| sion of a pleasing dream, or as the murmur| My 6, 22, 11, 25, 27, 20, was Neptune's trum- 
| of a half forgotten melody. And when you | Pere 7. 25, 23, is the goddess of Discord. 
grow up, let the thought that you were one | My 8, 4, 24, 1, is Diana’s name in heaven. 
; See ie ~ 4. | My 9, 22,16, 1, 13, 26, 23, was an eminent 
of the readers of my Magazine remain with | poet. 
you among the recollections of your child- My 10, 16, 5, is a title of Pluto. 
diate abaaoeilia | My 11, 14. was the daughter of Inachus. 
a ee My 12, 4, 13, 28, 22, 7, is the goddess of Morn- 
Now, my children, take my hand with my | ing. te 
art in i sliev ve fy 13, 2, 5, 11. 17, 1, is a rural deity. 
heart in it, and believe me to be, as ever, My 14” 18, 11, 13, 16, 5, was the son of Jupi- 
Your attached friend, | ter. 
i FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. war 15, 23, 8, 8, 19, 24, 12, is the goddess of 
} j ar. 
| 


Friend Forrester:—1 hear by the last | streams. 


Mayazine that you have a note to pay by the My 18, 27, 8, is a name of Apollo. 


Ist of December, and I will send a dollar | My 19, 22, 23, 5, 26, 25, 18, was ason of Aga- 
oe ? : | memnon. 
along to help you out, if you will consider me My 20, 11, 28, 21, 28, wept herself into a stone. 


it three years when this year is out, and have | North wind. . ‘ 
r : : My 22, 31, 28, 21, is a title of Cybele. 
had two volumes bound. They look quite My 23, 13; 23, 21, 2, 18, is a river of hell. 


| 
nice in my book case, and are very interest- My 24, 11, 30, 4, 5, was the first king of the 





| 
| paid for next year’s Magazine. I have taken My 21, 14, 18, 28,1, 18, is the name of the 


ing. In the place where I live, there are glass | Assyrians. , 

factories. i foundries rist-mill. a saw- My 25, 11, 6, 1, 30, was one of the giants who 
potas Bantase tania nnpees Bat " , warred against Heaven. 

| mill, and a cotton factory —a bleaching mill| My 26, 23, 18, 30, 28, 23, was a poet and 


is being built. Iam not quite eight years old, dramatist. ee , 
and cannot write much yet, but I go to school, | ine’ 27, 18, 23, 7, 29, 5, are nymphs of moun- 
and am trying to learn. Respectfully, | My 27, 22, 16, 19, 30, wasa great and mighty 
CHARLES ALBERT TATUM. | hunter. 
; f | My 29, 11, 10, 28, was queen of Carthage. 
Thank you, Master Charles Albert. Your; My 30, =, * = 2, ve aoe aay. # 

‘ Ina ‘ . . . My 81, 238, the g ess of Youth. 
dollar helped Mr. Rand make out the mon My whole is my sister’s name and place of 
ey to pay his note, and he thinks you are a | residence. L. E. R. 


fine little fellow. If all the boys and girls 
knew how highly he esteems those of them 


Ware, Mass., 1856. | 
Dear Mr. Forrester:—If you should | 
who “pay up” promptly, they would all! .ome this way I should like to have you call 
run to Uncje Sam's mail bags in a trice, | and see me. Enclosed isa dollar to pay for 
and send in their dollars the very day they | this year’s Magazine. I will send another one 


|| are due. He thinks the “pay up" boys | soon, for another year. 1 have taken it three 
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years, and am going to take it another year. | much now;ifshe is naughty ; for a little whip 


T like it very much. J have gota little broth- 
er and sister. My brother likes to read your 
Magazines very much. When I get too old 
to take it, I am going to have it sent to his ad- 
dress. I work in the mill; I have paid for 
the Magazine every year myself. The reason 
why I have not paid for it earlier is, because I 


have but just got money enough to do so. 
You rs, MARIAN CUSHMAN. 


All right, my Marian. I greatly admire 
your industry, and have no doubt that my 
Magazine is more interesting to you from 
the fact that you pay for it with your own 
money. You will always value those things 
which are the fruits of your own earnings 
more than you do those which cost you 
nothing. May you always have plenty to 
do and a mind to doit. But, Marian, don’t 
forget to improve your handwriting. 

Allensville, Ky., Nov. 8, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: — 1 have been tak- 
ing your Magazine three years. I like it very 
much. I think I will take it another year. 
Ma and Pa like to read it. I am going to 
school to a very interesting Northern lady. I 
like her very much. I am studying geogra- 
phy, grammar, philosophy, arithmetic, read- 
ing and spelling. There has been a great 
deal of excitement about the election. I 
would like to know whether you are for Fill- 
more or Buchanan; I have taken up an idea 
that you are for Fillmore, as you seem to be 
such a clever old gentleman. I have three 
sisters, one older than myself, and two young- 
er. The youngest is a pretty Jittle black-eyed 
girl, about eighteen months old. I have two 
brothers, Dick and David. Dick is about 
eight, and David is eleven years old. My 
greatest trouble is, Ma will whip the baby 
sometimes. I would like to have been at Al- 
bany, to hear your speech to the children. 
Good-by for the present. The children all 
send their best respects. 

Yours, respectfully, 
MARY BETTIE HUGHES. 

Thank you, my little philosopher, for this 
friendly letter. It has made me wish that 
I could peep in at your Kentucky home and 
dandle that little black-eyed baby on my 
knee awhile. I guess she would n’t get 


whipped much while I was playing with her. 
Not that I suppose she gets whipped any too 


| nice times, 


ping at the Tight time is as good for naughty 
babies as medicine is for sick children. As 
to Dick and David, I guess they would beat 
me at running or jumping, and you, my 
little Mary, would beat me in zeal for Fill- 
more. What a delightful little puss in boots 
you must be, to think of finding out my pol- 
itics by asking me such a question! I have 
a good mind to tell you that I voted for — 
but no, I won’t tell you this time. Wait till 
you see me riding up to the door of your 
father’s house. Then, if you will kiss my 
withered cheeks, I will tell you whether ] 
voted for Fillmore, Buchanan, or Fremont. 
What do you say to that? 


Willistown, Nov. 16, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester :—I thought I would 
write you a letter. I jike your Magazine very 
much, and so does my sister Annie. Iam very 
anxious to see your portrait. I wish you 
would please put some more anecdotes about 
animals in your Magazine. 1 would like to get 
some subscribers, but I am afraid I can’t. 
Now I have a great favor toask you. When 
you put your portrait in, next January, won’t 
you give us your autobiography too? it would 
be so nice to have them both. I do wish you 
would come and see me, we would have such 
Please don’t forget to give us 
your phiz next January. 


From your little friend, MARY. 


Mary has been gratified by this time, so 
far as seeing my portrait is concerned. But 
she wishes to read my autobiography! O, 
dear, what a wish! My autobicgraphy? 
I am tempted to oblige Mary and her sister 
Annie, and I would but for one thing, and 
that is—what do you think it is? Why, 
my modesty! That's it. O, if I could fling 
my modesty into the sea I could write 
about myself in a way that would make 
Mary stare ; but my modesty cleaves to 
me like the shirt of Nersus, almost; and 
so, Mary, I fear my autobiography will nev- 
er be written. 

Marshfield, Dec. 15, 1856. 
To Francis Forrester, Esq. 

DEAR 81n:—Iam a little girl eight years of 
age last May; am asubscriber for your charm- 
ing Magazine, with my sister, whose name is 
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Alice Jane. We expect the next No. will bring | 
usan engraving of your portrait, when we shall 
know which of your little correspondents 
have guessed at your personal appearance most 
correctly. I wish we could have a picture of 
all these little writers, with yourself in the 
centre. Would not this be nice? I have nev- 
er written but two letters before this, and 
have to get Aunty to assist me, for I fear my 
writing may not be very easy for you to read. 
I regularly attend the District and Sabbath 
Schools, with my sister. We endeavor to 
learn our lessons perfectly; but like a good 
romp on holidays over the hills and through 
the vallies, around our olden home. It was 
built by our great, great grandfather, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. It has a 
spacious garret, containing with other relics 
of past times, a number of spinning-wheels 
like those engraved in the November number 
of your Magazine. This isa delightful play 
room; from one of its windows we see the 
blue ocean, and near it the orchard where the 
Peregrine White appletree blooms and bears 
its pretty red fruit. We also, from the same 
window, see the lands of Careswell, the name 
which Gov. Edward Winslow gave to his 
Marshfield home. The chair, pictured for us 
in the October number, stood in the halls of 
its mansion houses near two hundred years. 
We are thinking they had no sofas in the 
days when our forefathers came here, and that 
perhaps little Peregrine often crept up to rest 
in this big chair, for Wm. White, his papa, 
died when he was but a few weeks old, and his 
mother married Mr. Winslow, when he was a 
very little boy. It is said he dearly loved and 
highly honored her, and we read he lived long 
on the earth. Aunty says Gov. Carver left no 
little boys and girls, so our neighbor, Mr. Car- 
ver, cannot be adescendant of his ;—but he has 
an old arm chair, precisely of the pattern of 
the one brought by the Governor in the May- 
flower. We make pretty book-marks in the 
Old Colony, in representation of these ancient 
chairs, wrought with different shades of brown 
worsted on preforated paper. Perhaps some 
of the little girls who take your Magazine, that 
reside in distant parts of the United States, 
may have not seen them. Theengravings will 
be a pattern. Excuse the length of my letter. 
I will try to be more brief if I write you again. 
From your little friend, 
ABBY FRANCES THOMAS. 


You understand the philosophy of life, 
Abby, and no mistake — which is to work 


hard in working hours, and to play heartily 
in play hours. I like earnest children. 
They generally make useful men and wo- 
men when they grow up. I like your letter, 
too, and hope you will write me again. 
Tell me all you know about those dear old 
Puritan people who once lived in your 
neighborhood. 


Nov. 29, 1856. 
Mr. FORREsTER :—I have taken your excel- 
lent Magazine three years next August, and I 
like it very well. I like the stories about the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the Bold Grenadier at 
Napoleon’s table, and merry Christmas. I 
like the Magazine so well I can hardly wait 

from one month to the other. 
WILLIAM D. SMITH. 


Guysborough, Dec. 1, 1856. 
Dear Srr:—We have taken your Magazine 
for several years. I like it very much, because 
there are such pretty stories in them. I have 
found out the 12th enigma, and I think it is a 
tree; and also, the 4th rebus, which I think is a 
compass. We have had bound the years 1858, 
4 and 5, which make three very nice books, 
and very convenient. I like the story of Hia- 
watha. I also read the story about the young 
apple thieves, and I think they were bad boys, 
David Grab especially. I must now say good- 
by. Believe me yours, truly, 
JAMES B. RICHARDSON. 


Waltham, Dec. 16, 1856. 
DEAR. Mr. ForRRESTER:—I1 have taken 
your Magazine for three years, and like it 
much. I would not know what to do without 
it, it is so good; and I think there is not 
another Magazine half as good as yours. I 
have tried all the week to get a few subscrib- 
ers, but as yet I have only got two. The 

people are too stingy to take it. 
Yours, truly, 
G. F. HUTCHINS. 


Too stingy to take my Magazine, eh? 
Well, never mind, my Magazine can live 
without the help of stingy people. There 
are enough to support it without their help. 
Still, for their own sake, I do wish the souls 
of those stingy people could be made large 
enough to part with a dollar for my Maga- 
zine. I think they would get back more 
than their money’s worth, in amusement 
and instruction. 
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PUZZLER’S DEPARTMENT. | 

ENIGMAS. SECOND. 1 | 

2 Hamer. My father—methinks I seemy | 

A shining wit pesponnees of late, father! | | 
That every acting magistrate Horatio. Where, my lord? I | 
HAMLET. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 1 | 


Was water in a freezing state. 
Horatio. I saw him once, he was a goodly 


2. 
king. 

Br ituee’ velit. of ladiar akenes HAMLET. He was a man, take him for all 
Of deeds that erst our sires have done, in all : 
Of foes subdued, or battles won; I shall not look upon his like again. 
In moral sentences I preach, HAMLET, Act i., Scene 2. 
And like a second Tully, teach. WHOLE. 
I'm very learned, too, and speak MacpvurFP. See, who comes here? 
Sometimes in Latin or in Greek ; MALCOLM. My countryman, but yet I know 
Italian—French—I understand ; him not. 
Have Spanish, too, at my command. Macpurr. My ever gentle cousin, welcome 


In short, I am a sapient thing hither! 
But I can neither dance nor s ng’ MALCOLM. I know him now. 
Yet always found or wrong or right, MAcBETH. Act iv., Scene 8. 
To be a true cosmopolite. 7 : 

8. 
Before my birth I had a name, RIDDLES. 
But soon as born, I lost the same; 1. What was yesterday, and will be to- 
And when I’m laid within the tomb, morrow? 

2. What is most like a horse’s shoe? 


I shall my father’s name assume: 
I change my name three days together, 8. What is majesty deprived of its externals? 


Yet live but one in any weather. ae 


RIAN ( ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


SHAKSPERIAN CHARADE. 
Lennox. Some holy angel JANUARY NUMBER. 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 1. Cap-rice. 2. Horse-man-ship. 3. Book. 
His message ere he comes, that a swift blessing | 4. Canter-bury-bell. 5. New-castle, Apple-by, 


May soon return to this, our suffering country, Maid-stone, Liver-pool, Graves-end, Oak-ham 
’ ; ’ 2 ’ 


Under a hand accursed! 
[MacBetTh, Act iii., Scene 6. Canter-bury, Ply-mouth. 


FIRST. 
Leynox. Sent he to Macduff? 
Lorp. He did. 
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{G- Owing to an unusual press of business during the month of January, we deem it 
proper to make an apology to our patrons for the late issue of our No. for that month, 
and also for the delay in supplying those who are entitled to premiums. These will all 


be sent at our earliest convenience, and our monthly issue in future will be more prompt. 








OLD FRANCIS FORRESTER’S SALUTATION. 












Y Dear Granp Cuttpren: I can’t make a bow to you, for I am old; 

and though I have no rheumatism, I am sitting down with my cane, 
quadrant, pocket compass and log-book about me. My eye-sight is still good, 
but I cannot see you all at once, except through “ fancy’s glass,”’ and should 
not know in what direction to bow to you all, scattered as you are,in morethan | 
twenty different States, besides Canada, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- | 
ward’s Isle, and a few even in Old England. But I bid you all good | | 
morning and good evening, and make you ten thousand salutations. As | 
there is nobody to introduce me, I will introduce myself. Iamold Francis {| 
Forrester, one of the great uncles of the family. My own special friends 
call me Uncle Frank, except about forty little ones, who call me Grand- 
pa Frank. | 
While one of my relatives has been talking to you through this Maga- 
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74 OLD FRANCIS FORRESTER’S SALUTATION. 


zine, I have been on my travels, by land and by sea. I have travelled 
many thousand miles, with both eyes open, the most of the time. I have 
read many books, talked with many men and women, and boys and girls, 
and seen a great many beasts, wild and tame, and have a large collection of 
bugs and shells and stones and minerals in my cabinet, besides a great many 
books. Among others, I have Forrester’s Magazine, bound up in eighteen 
volumes, and little did I think while reading them, that I should ever 
try to make any ; but my grand-children and nephews and nieces insist upon 
it, that I shall write down some of my stories, and put them ina book. So 
here I begin. 

I love children, old and young, especially the youngest. When I doze 
in my arm chair, which I must confess is pretty often now, I am apt to think 
about children. I often dream about my childhood. Yesterday I walked 
over Boston Harbor. ‘‘ What!’’ you may say, ‘‘ walked, like Peter, in 
the waves, without sinking?’’ Not exactly that; I had my snow-shoes on, 
which were only a good, well-worn pair of india-rubbers. The Harbor was 
all frozen up. The ships were all locked in the ice. Some had the Union 
Jack—the British flag—flying from their masts, and some the French flag, and 
very many the glorious stars and stripes. And I saw them sawing out a 
channel for the big English steamer to sail out in, to go to Liverpool. As 
I looked on the men, sawing, and chopping, and shaving the ice, it remind- 
ed me of what an Irishman said when he was hired to saw the ice. They 
brought down a long saw, with a handle on each end, such as men use to 
saw large logs with; and he thought somebody would have to go under the 
ice to take hold of one end of the saw; so, said he, ‘‘ Let us throw up 
a cent to see which will have to take the bottom!” The men laughed, 
and so did I. 

Last night I dreamed about ice, and I seemed to see, what I once ac- 
tually saw many years ago, 

A BOY IN THE ICE. 


That boy was saved. I should not like to tell you who it was. Per- 
haps if it had not been for that courageous fellow there, running with the 
board, you would never have read any of the stories of old Frank Forrester. 
But that is neither here nor there. 

How many accidents we all pass through! How true it is that a good 
Providence takes care of us all the time. And our Heavenly Father would 
have us live for some good purpose. He does not protect us for nothing. 
It will be my aim, in all my stories, to show you how to become true, noble 
men and women. And a good many others are going to write in this Mag- 








PUGNACITY OF INSECTS. 





azine, both men and women ; and we intend to make this book so interest- 
ing and instructive, that when you are as old as I am, and carry a cane, 





and walk slowly and heavily about the room, you will like to put on your 
spectacles, and read the well-thumbed and well-preserved old volumes of 
Forrester’s Magazine. 





Puenactty or Inseots.—The smallest variety of insects seem to be actu- 
ated by feelings similar to those possessed by larger animals — they all 
have propensities to rob and despoil, defend their homes, are jealous, re- 
vengeful, and disputative — and war in armies. Bees, if hard pressed for 
food, will attack with great force the inhabitants of a neighboring hive, with 
intent to rob them of their provision ; the white ants have a portion of their 
community set apart for the duties of war, and they exhibit, in their opera- 
tions, a most perfect knowledge of insect tactics. Some of these ant battles 
have been described by naturalists, and appear to have been conducted with 
a valor and skill which would have done honor to the chosen troops of 


N apoleon. 
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LITTLE FELLOWS. 


xf ITTLE things sometimes do a great deal of mischief, and some- 
times a great deal of good. Who has not heard of the little coral 
* insects that make great islands, large enough for thousands of 
XS) people to live on, with their houses, churches, stores, streets, 
| roads and farms? But I am going to talk to you about another 
little animal that I have seen, that sometimes does a great deal 
of mischief. The name of this animal is the toredo. The toredo 
is that little animal so destructive to the bottoms of ships. 

em Last week, I saw a man in Boston, who said he had almost lost 
a ship within the last year. She was a splendid sbip. She was launched, 
and went out on a long voyage. When she came back, they hauled her up 
in a dry dock, and found the bottom all spongy and eaten tull of little holes 
so as to be good for nothing ; and it will cost him more than she earned, 
many thousand dollars, to make a new bottom. The toredo had been bor- 
ing her. 

The toredo is a hard, bony insect. It penetrates easily into the stoutest 
oak planks, and produces dreadful destruction to the ships, by the holes it 
makes in their sides; and it is to avoid the effects of this creature, that ves- 
sels require sheathing with plates of copper. The head is well prepared by 
nature for the hard offices which it has to undergo, being coated with a 
strong armor, and furnished with a mouth like that of the leach, by which it 
pierces wood, as that animal does the skin ; a little above this, it has two horns. 
The neck is as strongly provided for the service of the creature as the head, 
being furnished with several strong muscles ; the rest of the body is only 
covered by a very thin and transparent skin, through which the motion of 
the intestines is plainly seen by the naked eye; and by means of the 
microscope, several other very remarkable particulars become visible there. 

This creature is wonderfully minute when newly hatched from the egg; but 
it grows to the length of four or six inches, and sometimes more. When the 
bottom of a vessel, or any piece of wood which is constantly under water, is 
inhabited by these worms, it is full of small holes; but no damage appears 
till the outer parts are cut away; then their shelly habitations come into 
view, in which there is a large space for inclosing the animal, and surround- 
ing it with water. 

There is an evident care in these creatures never to injure one another’s 
habitations ; by this means each case or shell is preserved entire ; and in 
such pieces of wood as have been found eaten by them into a sort of honey- 








































comb, there never is seen a passage or communication between any two of 
the shells, though the woody matter between them often is not thicker than 
They penetrate some kinds of wood more easily 
than others. They make their way most quickly into fir and alder. and 
In the oak, they make less progress, and 


a piece of writing paper. 


there grow to the greatest size. 
appear small and feeble, and their shells are much discolored. 

But what good does the toredo do? Is he only a mischief maker? 
Listen : he does a great deal of good. He was 
If it was not for him, in 


What was he made for? 


not made to eat ships, but old logs and trees. 
the warm regions of the earth, the mouths of the rivers would become choked 
up with snags and stumps and old trees ; but the toredo bores them all full 
of holes, so that they float on the top of the water, and they get soaked 


CRUCIFIXION. 





full, and fall to pieces, and float away. 


So you see the toredo, like his brother, the coral-maker, is a useful little 
fellow — not like a mischievous boy, cutting furniture, and spoiling valuable 
things — but like a skillful engineer, clearing out channels for ships, and 
doing the good work for which he was made. 
when he bores into ships, but we suppose he knows no better; but he can- 


not get his head through thick copper plates. 


Crucrrrxron.—Of all the devices of cruel imaginations, crucifixion is the 
masterpiece. Other pains are sharper for a time, but none are at once so 
One aggravation, however, was really wanting, 
which owing to the want of knowledge in painters, is commonly believed to 
The weight of the body was borne by a 
ledge which projected from the middle of the upright beam, and not by the 
hands and feet, which were probably found unequal to the strain. 
frailty of man’s frame comes at last to be its own defence ; but enough 
remained to render pre-eminent the torture of the cross. 
nailing was exquisite torment ; and yet worse for what followed than in the 
actual infliction. The spikes rankled — the wounds inflamed — fever was 
produced, and fever brought on an intolerable thirst; but the misery of 
miseries to the sufferer was, while racked with agony, to be fastened in a 
position which did not permit him even to writhe. 
the muscles, every movement of anguish, only served to drag the lacerated 
flesh ; and this torture, which must have been aggravated the longer death 
delayed, lasted on an average two or three days. 


agonizing and so long. 


have belonged to the punishment. 





He only makes a mistake 


The process of 


Every attempt to relieve 
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TIGERS. 


HE Tiger is a native of all the countries of Southern Asia, situated 
beyond the Indus, and extending to the north of China. The aver- 

age height of the tiger is three feet, and his length six feet. The peculiar 
markings of the skin are well known. On a ground of yellow of different 
shades there is a series of black, transverse bars, varying in number from 
twenty to thirty, and becoming black rings on the tail, the number of which 
is almost invariably fifteen. The pupil of the eye is circular. They pos- 
sess the distinctive feature, apart from the rest of the feline tribe, of taking 
readily to the water, whether in pursuit of their prey, or to escape from the 
hunter. Tiger hunting is the most perilous of sports, and more to be dread- 








TIGERS. 





ed than the lion itself; for what it lacks in muscular strength is made up 
by its extreme activity, and in place of the admirable boldness of the king 
of beasts, who will courageously confront his enemies though they be a hun- 
dred strong, the tiger hunter has to cope with soft-treading craft and cun- 
ning to be found in no other animal. Horses have such a dread of the 
tiger that they can scarcely ever be brought to face him. The elephant, on 
the contrary, though considerably agitated, will stand more steadily, while 
his rider anticipates the fatal spring by a shot which levels the tiger to the 
earth. 

As European civilization has advanced in India, the tiger race has grad- 
ually become less numerous. The Hindoos seldom voluntarily attempt to 
hunt the tiger, although he invades their houses, carries off the cattle, and 
very often the people themselves, whenever there is a village in the neigh- 
borhood of an uncleared waste, overgrown with reeds and bushes, called a 
jungle. There isa class of natives called Shecarries, whose business is 
tiger hunting, but as their business seldom effects the extinction of the 
animal, it is extremely likely that but for European active daring and cour- 
age, tigers would be as plentiful as ever in India. 

Some years ago, the island of Cossimbazar was almost completely cleared 
of tigers, bya German named Paul, a man of gigantic strength and courage, 
who devoted himself to their extermination. The East India Company, at 
that time, offered a reward of ten rupees (about five dollars ) for every 
tiger that was destroyed within their provinces ; and such was the untiring 
perseverance and unerring aim of the German, that it was not uncommon 
for him to bring in five heads in one day. 

Bishop Heber, in his Journal, gives an interesting account of the way in 
which a tiger hunt is conducted. 

‘While at Kulleanpoor, the young rajah, Gourman Singh, mentioned, in 
the course of conversation, that there was a tiger in an adjoining copse, which 
had done a good deal of mischief: that he should have gone after it himself 
had he not been ill, but that he thought it would be fine sport for Mr. 
Boulderson, the collector of the district, and me. I told him I was fo 
sportsman ; but the collector’s eyes sparkled at the mention of the tiger, and 
it was agreed that the quarters should be beat up that afternoon. Although 
I expressed my intention of accompanying them merely as a spectator, the 
collector advised me to load both my pistols, and, in addition, lent me a 
double-barrelled gun. We set out a little after three, on our elephants, but 
had not got far when we were overtaken by the rajah, who, in spite of his 
fever, could not bear to be left behind. The rajah was mounted on a little 
female elephant, hardly bigger than a Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as 
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a poodle. He sat in a howdah —a seat somewhat resembling the body of a 
gig, and fastened by straps to the back of the elephant — with two or three 
guns ranged beside him ready for action. 

** We rode about two miles across a plain, covered with long, jungly grass, 
from which the quail and wild fowl arose in great numbers, and beautiful 
antelopes were seen scudding away in all directions. After beating about 
the jungle for some time, the elephants all drew up their trunks, and began 
to roar and stamp the earth violently with their fore feet. The rajah’s little 
elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her driver could do, took up 
her position in the rear of the animal rode by Mr. Boulderson. The other 
three ( for one of my baggage elephants had come out too, the mahout, or 
driver, although unarmed, not caring to miss the skin ) went on slowly but 
boldly, with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their sagacious 
little eyes looking intently forward. 

*** We are close upon him,’ said Mr. Boulderson ; ‘ fire when you see 
the long grass shake if he rises before you.’ Just at this moment, my 
elephant stamped again very violently. ‘There, there,’ cried the mabout, 
‘I saw his head.’ A short roar or rather growl followed, and I saw imme- 
diately before my elephant’s head the motion of some large animal stealing 
through the grass. [I fired as directed, and a moment after, seeing the 
motion still more plainly, fired the second barrel. Another quick, short 
growl followed, the motion was quickened and soon lost in the distant 
jungle.”’ 

But whether the tiger was wounded, the Bishop did not know, for, 
although the people beat about the jungle in every direction, no more was 
seen of him. This is a common result of a tiger hunt, for, unless under 
peculiar circumstances, and driven to seek revenge by pain of his wounds 
and sheer despair, his aim is to remain concealed in the most inacces- 
sible parts of the dense cover until the pursuit is over, and then to shift his 
quarters a few miles farther off. When a tiger springs on an elephant, the 
latter is generally able to shake him off; and then, should it be the fore 
part of the elephant to which the tiger had attached itself, the former makes 
short work of him by crushing him flat beneath his ponderous knees ; if it is 
the hind part the tiger clings to, and the elephant can shake him off, he gen- 
erally treats his adversary to a kick that breaks half his ribs, and sends him 
spinning twenty paces. 

But it is not always that the elephant comes off victorious in such close 
encounters. If the tiger should be an old and powerful one, he will cling 
too tight to be shook off, lacerating the poor elephant horribly with his teeth 
and talons. When this happens, the elephant will sometimes fling itself 
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down, and endeavor to roll over to crush itsenemy. It may be easily con- 
ceived that, in such a case, the position of the folks in the howdah is far 
from enviable. 

That the natural ferocity of the tiger may be in a degree tamed to docility, 
is evident from the fact that the Fakirs, or begging priests of Hindostan, 
are in the habit of training them as dogs, to accompany them on their jour- 
neys, and stay outside their huts at night. 





THE MIRACULOUS SWORD.—A CAPITAL JOKE. 


NCE on a time, there were two brothers in one regiment, in the Prus- 
sian service, the one a sergeant, and the other a private, and both 
given very much to liquor. The sergeant happened in his eups to fall over 
his sword, hy its getting between his legs, and snapping the blade in half; 
to remedy which, and till he could conveniently get another put into the 
hilt, he had substituted a wooden one, which, when placed in the scabbard, 
could not be discovered. Meanwhile, a private having committed some 
offence, the sergeant punished him; and he, in revenge, told his command- 
ing officer the story of the sword. The officer strictly enjoined him to 
secrecy, thinking to have a laugh at the sergeant’sexpense. At the evening 
parade, he called the sergeant before him. ‘‘ Where is your brother, sir,”’ 
asked the officer. 

‘‘In the black hole, your honor,’’ answered the sergeant. 

‘‘Take a file of men, and fetch him here.”’ 

He brings him forward. The commander proceeds : 

‘You are an infamous scoundrel, and you have degraded the regiment 
for so many years that I am determined, as no other punishment will reform 
you, to make you an example, by having your head cut off in front of the 
regiment ; therefore, kneel, and do you, sergeant, draw your sword and 
perform this sentence.’ 

The criminal pleaded, but in vain. The sergeant then begged his honor, 
that if his brother must die, not to let him be the executioner. 

‘Tf you do not instantly obey, I'll strike off your head!”’ rejoined the 
officer. 

The sergeant fell on his knees, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Pray, Heaven, hear my 
prayers! and, before I should be the slaughterer of my brother, may the 
blade of my sword turn into wood !”’ 

He drew it out. ‘ My prayers are heard!”’ exclaimed he. The officers 
having had their joke, and enjoying the sergeant’s evasion, pardoned both 


brothers. 
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MOTHERS. 


EARLY twenty times doés the sacred historian of the book of Kings 
hand down the names of mothers, with the record of the good or evil 
deeds of their sons. Thus: ‘‘ Josiah reigned thirty and one years in Jeru- 
salem ; and his mother’s name was Jedidah ; and he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord.’’ Or, ‘‘ His ( Abijah’s) mother’s name was 
Maachah ; and he walked in all the sins of his father.’ See, also, 1 Kings, 
xi. 26, xv. 2, xxii. 42; 2 Kings, viii. 26, xii. 1. We are not usually told 
what was the character of these mothers, nor how far it was due to their 
influence that their sons did good or evil; but surely the introduction of 
their names, in immediate connection with the good or evil, is sufficiently 
significant. ‘‘ His mother’s name was Jedidah ; and he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord.”’ One almost feels as if further information 
about her were superfluous. ‘‘ Blessed are those among women,” is the 
thought at once suggested by the words. 

On the other hand, what memorable notoriety is given to Maachah! She 
may have been a good woman herself ; yet, what volumes are in that hand- 
ing of her name — only her name — down to posterity along with the mis- 
deeds of her son! And it seems as if the father’s bad example might have 
been more than counteracted, had she but duly exerted her maternal influ- 
ence ; for ‘‘ his mother’s name was Maachah; and he walked in all the sins 
of his father! ”’ 

Christian mothers! watch well your every-day life among your little ones. 
Think of this being said of a bad man, ‘“ Yes, he did evil all his life ; he 
lived as he was taught at home; and his mother’s name was be 
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Ears or tue Horse. — It is a good sign for a horse to carry one ear 
forward and the other backward when on a journey, because this stretching 
of the ears in contrary directions shows that he is attentive to everything that 
is taking place around him ; and while he is so doing, he cannot be much 
fatigued, or likely soon to become so. Few horses sleep without pointing 
their ears as above, that they may receive notice of the approach of objects 
in every direction. When horses or mules (says Dr. Arnott) march in 
company at night, those in the front direct their ears forward, those in the 
rear direct them backward, and those in the centre turn them laterally, or 
across ; the whole troop seeming thus actuated by one feeling, and to watch 
over the general safety. 











































[ Here is a good piece of poetry for some of the boys to speak in school or in exhibi- 
You will have to read it many times to pronounce it just right. ] 





WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY 





Cc. STEDMAN. 





MRS. E. 


I ASKED an aged saint, whose whitened head 
Bowed like a sheaf of wheat that’s fully ripe, 

And ready for the garner of the Lord: 

“The Bible? *t was in youth,’’ he said, “the guide 
Which led my footsteps to the path of peace; 

And now, it is the staff I lean upon. 


I asked the man of scientific lore, 

Whose shelves were groaning ’neath the weight of books 
For in their midst I saw the Holy Word! 

He raised his eye toward its hallowed place, 

And pointed with a look significant: 

“ There, in that blessed volume, is a fount 

Of wisdom, as exhaustiess as ’t is pure! 

And without that,”’ said he, “ of what avail 

Were all the springs of knowledge drained beside?” 


Toward the infidel philosopher 

I turned me then, and put the question there. 
On one of nature’s specimens he gazed, 
And, with a lip of scorn, scarce answering, 
“*T is but a cunning fable!’ turned away. 
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I marked him, and the qnestion asked again; 

But then he lay upon a bed of death: 

“ Alas! the Bible!’ and his tone was meek, 

“ Would I could call its promises my own, 

Or ’scape its threat’nings thundering in my ear!” 


I sought “the house of mourning” next; and found 
A lonely widow by her sleeping babe: 

Within her hand she held that precious book! 

And traces of her tears were on its leaves. 

I did not ask her what the Bible was; 

For ere I spoke, with earnest eve upraised, 

She said, “ This is my prop, my life, my all!”’ 


What is the Bible? I agnin inquired: 

*T was of a dying Christian. “’T is my staff 
Through the dark vale of death! yea, more than this, 
The passport which will gain me entrance soon, 

To the celestial city now in view.” 


I asked the “ Holy Word itself,’ at last: 

And, O, the solemn answer that it gave! 

“I’m the sure word of prophecy!”’ it said; 

“To which ’t were well that ye take heed: a light 
Which shineth through the darkness of the heart, 
Until the day shall dawn, and day-star rise, 

That never more will set.’’ 





A CURIOUS PASSPORT. 


ETER HENRY BRUCE, in his curious memoirs, gives the form of 

a passport which, in the reign of Peter the Great, always before the 
coffin of a Russian was closed, was put between the fingers of the corpse :— 
‘“We, N. N., do certify by these presents that the bearer hereof hath always 
lived amongst us as became a good Christian, professing the Greek religion ; 
and although he may have committed some sins, he hath confessed the same ; 
whereupon he hath received absolution, and taken the communion for the 
remission of sins: That he hath honored God and his saints ; that he hath 
not neglected his prayers; and hath fasted on the hours and days appointed 
by the Church: That he hath always behaved himeclf towards me, his con- 
fessor, in such a manner that I have no reason to coinplain of him, or to 
refuse him the absolution of his sins. In witness whereof, I have given 
him these testimonials, to the end that St. Peter, upon sight of them, may 
not deny him the opening of the gate to eternal bliss. 








THE MAIDEN WHO WAS WISER THAN THE EMPEROR. 


THE MAIDEN WHO WAS WISER THAN THE EMPEROR. 


HERE was once a poor man who dwelt in a hut, and gained 

a livelihood by begging alms. He had an only daughter, 

whom heaven had gifted with extraordinary wisdom, and 

who, little by little, taught her father to speak so wisely, 

that one day, when he had gone to ask alms of the Emperor, 

the latter was astonished at the wisdom with which he spoke, 

| and demanded from whom he acquired it. ‘‘ From my daugh- 
ter, O, noble Emperor!” answered the poor man; and the Em- 
peror, being very wise himself, and proud of his wisdom, resolved 


to put that of the poor man’s daughter to trial; so he gave the poor man 


thirty eggs, and said :— 

‘Take these to thy daughter, and bid her get them hatched into thirty 
pullets. If she rufuses to obey, evil will befall her.” 

The poor man burst into tears, for he saw that the eggs had all been 
boiled. But when he had reached home, and had told his daughter all that 
had passed, she bade him be cheerful and retire to rest, telling him that he need 
not fear any danger. She then took a pot of water, put a handful of beans 
into it, and placed it over the fire ; and on the morrow, when her father had 
risen, she gave him the boiled beans, and told him to dig a trench in a cer- 
tain field, by which the Emperor would pass as he went out hunting, adding, 
‘‘And as the Emperor passes by, take the beans and sow them in the 
trench, and ery aloud, ‘God be gracious, and grant that my boiled beans 
may spring up quickly!’ and if the Emperor asks how it is possible for 
boiled beans to grow, reply that it is as easy as it is for a pullet to be 
hatched from a boiled egg.”’ 

The poor man did as his daughter had instructed him. He took his 
spade and dug a trench in a field by the side of the highway, and when he 
saw the Emperor coming, he began to sow his beans in the trench, and ery 
aloud : — 

“God be gracious, and grant that my boiled beans may spring up 
quickly ! ” 

When the Emperor heard these words, he stopped, and asked how it was 
possible for boiled beans to grow. Whereupon the poor man answered :— 

‘* Gracious Emperor, it is as easy as for a pullet to be hatched from a 
hoiled egg!” 

The Emperor divined whom it was that had arranged this stratagem, and 
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in order still more to try the maiden’s wisdom, he gave the poor man a | 
small pack of hemp, and said : — | 

‘Take this to thy daughter, and bid her make me from it as many sails | 
and ropes as are necessary for a ship. If she refuses to obey, her head shall 
pay the forfeit. 

The poor man was sorely troubled at these words; and, having received 
the pack of hemp, returned to his daughter, weeping all the way. But 
when he had told her all that bad passed, she again comforted him, and | 
bade him be cheerful and retire to rest, and fear no danger; and onthe || 
morrow, when he had risen, she gave him a little piece of wood, and said :— | 

“Take this to the Emperor; and say that if he will cut me out a spin- 
ning-wheel, a loom, and a shuttle, then will I do that which he has 
commanded.”’ 

The poor man did the second time as his daughter had instructed him; 


and when he had delivered her message, the Emperor was more than eye | 


astonished at her wisdom. To put it to a new trial, he took a drinking- 


glass, and said to the poor man : — 
‘«‘Take this to thy daughter, and bid her empty the sea with it, and make 
If she refuse to obey, both her head and 


its bed dry enough to grow corn. 


thine own shall pay the forfeit.”’ 
At this, the poor man was more terrified than ever. But when he had | | 


returned home and told his daughter what the Emperor had commanded, 


the maiden comforted him the third time, and bade him be cheerful, retire 


to rest, and fear no danger. And on the morrow, when he had risen, she 


gave him a pound of tow, and said to him: — 

‘Take this to the Emperor, and say that if he will stop with it the 
mouths and the springs of all the rivers in the world, then will I do that 
which he has commanded.’’ 

Again the man did according to his daughter’s counsel ; and when he 
had delivered her message, the Emperor acknowledged that she was wiser 
than he was himself, and commanded that she should at once be brought 


before him. When she had come into his presence, and had saluted him, 


he said to her : — | 
‘‘ My daughter, tell me what can be heard the furthest?’’ and she an- | 


swered, ‘“‘Gracious Emperor, thunder and a lie !”’ 


The Emperor then took his beard into his hand, and demanded of his 
councillors how much it was worth. When they had placed upon ita 
value, some a greater and some a less, the maiden said : — ‘‘ Most gracious | 
Emperor! none of thy councillors have answered well. The beard of the 


¢mperor is worth three showers of rain in a dry summer.”’ 
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These words delighted the Emperor, who declared that the maiden had 
answered better than all his councillors. He then asked her if she would 
become his wife, saying that he would receive only one answer. The 
maiden prostrated herself before him, and replied :— 

‘‘ Gracious Emperor, it is thine to command, and mine to obey what thou 
commandest. Let me ask of thee but one thing, namely, that thou shalt 
give me a writing, written with thine own hand, that if it should ever be 
thy pleasure to send me away, I may carry from thy castle whatever single 
thing I may love best.” 

The Emperor gave her the writing that she asked, and then had her 
placed upon the throne beside him. 

For many summers, the Empress was loved of her husband ; but it came 
to pass in time that he ceased to cherish her. He then said to her one day, 
‘*T do not wish thee any longer to be my wife. Leave my castle and go 
wherever thou wilt.”’ 

She answered, ‘‘ Illustrious Emperor, I will obey thee. Grant me only 
that I may stay until to-morrow.”” The Emperor granted what she asked, 
and in the evening she poured some of the juice of a certain herb into a eup 
of wine, and presented it to him, and said, ‘‘ Drink, illustrious Emperor, 
and be happy! ‘To-morrow, I go away, and to-morrow I shall be more joy- 
ful than I was even on my marriage morn.”’ 

The Emperor drank, and soon his eyelids became heavy, and he fell 
asleep; and while he slept, the Empress had him lifted into a carriage 
which was in readiness, and therein conveyed to a distant grotto, which she 
long ago had prepared in anticipation of such an emergency. When the 
Emperor awoke, and found himself in the grotto, he angrily demanded how 
he had come thither. ‘‘I have had you brought here,’ replied the Em- 
press. And he then asked, very angrily, wherefore she had done this, add- 
ing :—‘‘ Did I not say thou shouldst no longer be my wife.’’ The Em- 
press took out of her bosom the writing, which the Emperor had given her 
before her marriage, and answered : — 

‘Tt is true, illustrious Emperor ; but this writing, which was given with 
thine own hand, accorded me the right to bring away with me, when I 
quitted the castle, whatsoever I might love the best ; I exercised my right, 
and brought thee, most gracious Emperor.”’ 

When the Emperor heard these words, he vowed never to part from so 
faithful and wise a wife. So he embraced her, and returned with her to 
the castle ; and they two sat thereafter side by side upon the throne, for 
many summers; and when the last summer had passed, Death reaped 
them both together, like a double ear of corn. 
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JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 


A STORY FOR BOYS, FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


N a great commercial city of Germany, there lived a worthy, substantial 

gentleman. His wife was an excellent and kind woman ; and both of 

them took a deep interest in the right education of their numerous children, 
who repaid their parental care with warm affection and gratitude. 

The motto of this honest family was, ‘‘ Pray and work ;”’ and they found 
their best happiness in the fulfillment of this precept. After the toils of the 
day were over, the children delighted to hear from their parents some pretty 
stories, that might make them wiser, better and happier. Among these 
evening amusements, the good father told them the following story of John 
Tryer, in order to teach them the benefits of se/f-help, or personal industry. 

As the adventures of John Tryer greatly delighted the young folks to 
whom they were narrated, we hope that they will be useful and entertaining 
to many of our young readers also. 

Once on a time, in the city of Hamburgh, there was a certain merchant 
named Nicholas Tryer. He had an amiable wife and three sons. The 
eldest son took a fancy to the profession of a soldier, enlisted in the army, 
and was shot in a battle. The second died young; and the third, whose 
name was John, is the hero of the present narrative. John being the 
youngest son, was his parenjs’ favorite, and was indulged to a foolish excess. 
Instead of keeping him steadily at work, and training him in habits of use- 
ful, practical industry, they allowed him to follow his fancy in everything. 

John Tryer, therefore, wasted the years of boyhood in idle amusements, 
till it was difficult to turn him to any good account. When his father at 
last suggested that he should learn some useful trade, he said he would 
rather travel into the wide world, that he might hear and see new things. 

John was now seventeen years old. He continually tormented his father 
to let him travel; but his father would not listen to his absurd request, 
while his mother earnestly advised him thus: ‘‘ Son, remain in your native 
country, and support yourself honestly.”’ 

One day, when John was wandering about the port, according to his 
usual custom, he met one of his companions, who was the son of a captain, 
and who was just about to sail for Boston with his father. 

«« Will you come with me?” said the youth. 
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‘“‘ Very gladly,”’ replied Tryer; ‘‘ but my parents will not allow it.’’ 

Much trouble would John have avoided, had he only attended to this 
whisper of conscience. 

“*Qh,”’ said the other, ‘‘ you may as well embark with me, if it is only 
for the fun of the thing. In two months we return to Hamburgh, and then 
you can tell your parents how you have spent the time.”’ 

‘* But I have no money,’”’ said John. 

‘“‘No matter, I can manage that; the treat shall cost you nothing.” 

After a few moments’ consideration, John seized his friend’s hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Done! I will go with you: only let me get on board im- 
mediately.” 

The two friends soon went on board, the sailors drew up their anchors 
and spread sail. The wind was favorable, and the captain gave six shots as 
a farewell to the city. John stood on deck, overjoyed that he was at last 
beginning to travel, and forgetful of the distress he would occasion at home 
by his willful conduct. 





With the wind in their favor, they soon lost sight of the town of Ham- 
burgh. During two weeks they had fine weather and fair wind; but on 
the fifteenth day the sky was overcast with clouds, which grew darker and 
darker. Violent gusts of wind came on, and not long after a tremendous 
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thunderstorm arose. The lightning seemed to stream from every quarter 
of the sky into the gloomy deep. Rain poured down in torrents, and a 
mighty tempest so agitated the sea, that the swelling waves seemed almost as 
high as houses. The vessel rocked to and fro—now raised upwards by an en- 
ormous wave, now buried in the deep abyss, now thrown on one side, now 
on the other. There was a noise among the rigging ; there was a rumbling 
in the ship ; the people were obliged to hold each other that they might not 
fall. Join was not accustomed to the sea, and became so giddy and sick 
that he thought he was going to die. 

‘‘Qh! my parents, my poor parents!’’ he cried many times ; ‘‘ they 
will never see me again. How cruel that I could have so afflicted them.” 

Crash, crash! something fell suddenly on the deck. 

“‘Heaven be merciful to us!’’ cried the crew, pale with terror, and 
wringing their hands in despair. 

“* What is it?’’ asked John, greatly alarmed. 

“Oh! we are lost; a squall has broken the fore-mast, and the main-mast 
will soon give way.” 

‘We are lost!’ cried another voice from below; ‘‘the ship has 
sprung a leak, and the water is already four feet high in the ship.” 

John, who was on the cabin floor, sank down at these words in a swoon. 
The rest run to the pumps, to try to keep the vessel afloat, if possible. At 
last, a sailor came and shook John, asking if he wanted to lie there idle, 
while everybody was working himself to death? Upon this, he arose and 
went to one of the pumps. The captain then ordered guns to be fired, as 
signals of distress, should any vessels be within hearing. John, not know- 
ing what these meant, supposed the ship was blowing up, and fell down in 
another swoon ; but there was no one to regard him, und a sailor pushed 
him aside as if he were dead, and stepped into his place. 

They continued to pump with all their might; but the water still rose, 
and they expected every moment the ship would sink. In order to lighten 
it, everything that could be spared — guns, casks, ete. — were thrown over- 
board. 

At length they reached near enough to the stern of a Dutch vessel to 
eatch a rope which was thrown out to them, by means of which they were 
pulled up, and the distressed crew sprang in to save themselves. John 
Tryer, who could not stand, was thrown in by some compassionate sailor. 
When they had rowed a short distance from their vessel, it sank. Happily 
the storm had begun to abate, otherwise, the boat, now so heavily loaded, 
must have been lost in the waves; but amidst many dangers, it reached the 
friendly vessel, and all were received therein. It was bound for Boston, 
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and after some days entered the harbor, and soon cast anchor near Long 
Wharf, all rejoicing in this merciful preservation. 

John had now enough to do to see Boston. He visited Bunker Hill and 
many celebrated places, and soon forgot both past and future, till his appe- 
tite reminded him that he needed food. He therefore returned to the captain, 
and requested to be allowed to board with him. He was hospitably received. 
During the meal, the captain asked John the reason for his coming to Bos- 
ton, and what he intended to do. John told him frankly that he had made 
the voyage merely for pleasure, without his parents’ knowledge, and that 
he knew not what to do. 

‘‘ Without the knowledge of your parents!”’ cried the captain, quite 
shocked, and dropping the knife from his hand. ‘*‘ Why did I not know 
this before? Thoughtless young man! had I known this at Hamburgh, I 
would not have brought you away, even had you offered me a ton of gold 
as a reward. 

John looked down much ashamed. The honest captain continued to 
point out his great fault, and told him he might be sure it would not prosper 
with him till he repented and asked his parents’ forgiveness. The youth 
shed bitter tears. ‘‘ But what shall I do now? ”’ he asked. 

‘What shall you do?’’ replied the captain. ‘Ask God to forgive you ; 
then return to your parents, fall at their feet, and with filial penitence pray 
them to pardon your thoughtlessness.’’ The captain did what every one 
should do, when he sees his fellow man go astray —he reminded Jobn of 
his duty. 

‘* Will you take me back again to Hamburgh?”’ 

‘“‘T?” said the captain; ‘‘ have you forgotten that my ship is lost? I 
cannot return till I am able to get another vessel, and that may be a much 
longer time than you need stay here. You ought to take the first good 
ship that sails for Hamburgh, and the sooner the better.”’ 

‘* But I have no money. 

‘‘ Here are ten dollars which I will lend you, though I have much need 
of my small stock of money now. Go with them to the harbor, and offer to 
work to pay for part of your passage. If your repentance is sincere, God 
will grant you a happier voyage back than ours hither was.”’ So saying, he 
shook John’s hand cordially, and they parted.”’ 

On his way to the docks, various thoughts passed through John’s mind. 
‘‘ What will my parents say when I return? They will certainly be of- 
fended by what I have done. And my comrades and other people will 
laugh at me for coming back so quickly,’’ thought he. Again John 
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was tampering with his conscience. He ought to have yielded to duty at 
once. 

He paused thoughtfully ; it oceurred to him not to return immediately ; 
then he thought of what the captain had said, that it could not prosper with 
him till he returned to his parents. For a long time he could not make up 
his mind, but at last he went to the harbor. He was, however, glad to find 
that no vessel was ready to sail for Hamburgh. The man who gave him 
this information was a trader to the coast of Africa. He was pleased with 
John’s looks, and invited him on board to take tea in his cabin. John 
accepted the invitation. He had learned to speak a little English at home, 
and now he was in Massachusetts he found the advantage of it. When the 
captain heard that John had such a desire to travel, and that he disliked 
returning to Hamburgh, he proposed that he should sail with him as cabin 
boy to Guinea. John was at first startled at the idea. But when he was 
assured that the voyage would be very pleasant, and that for the sake of 
his company and services the captain would take him free, and that he might 
perhaps have the opportunity of gaining something considerable by the 
voyage, he was so overcome with the desire to travel, that he forgot what the 
good Hamburgh captain had advised him, and what he himself had resolved 
upon. Ah! thoughtless, unkind boy, thus to trifle with kind parents’ love! 

After a few moments’ thought, he said: ‘‘ I have only ten dollars; what 
can I buy with so small a sum, to trade with in the place to which you are 
going ?” 

** Many things,”’ said the captain; ‘‘toys of all kinds; glass beads, knives, 
scissors, hatchets, ribbons, dolls, and such like. The blacks in Africa take 
great delight in these, and will give a hundred times as much as they are 
worth in gold and other things.”’ : 

John could no longer restrain himself. He selfishly forgot parents, 
friends and country, and joyfully exclaimed, ‘I will go with you, captain.”’ 

** Aoreed,”’ said the other; and they shook hands, and resolved upon 
the voyage. John then hastened with his dollars into the city to purchase 
what the captain had recommended, and convey his things on board. After 
some days, a favorable wind allowed the anchors to be weighed, and they 


set sail. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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A HINT TO GAMESTERS. 


Accept this advice, you who sit down to play— 
The best throw of the dice is to throw them away. 
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A STEAMER IN A STORM AT SEA. 


47 HAT a commotion there must be when a storm arises, and the 

great steamer goes plunging through the waves! In old times, be- 

fore the mariner’s compass was invented, men had to keep close to land, 

hugging the shore, as sailors call it. And when the clouds came up and 

hid the sun and the stars, they often quaked with fear. Below, is a poet- 
ical description of a storm, written by Mr. Thackeray : 


“ When a squall upon a sudden, 
Came o’er the waters scudding; 

And the clouds began to gather, 

And the sea was lashed to lather, 
And the lowering thunders grumbled, 
And the lightning jumped and tumbled 
And the ship and all the ocean, 

Woke up in wild commotion; 

Then the wind set up a howling, 

And the poodle dog a yowling, 

And the cocks began a crowing, 

And the old cow raised a lowing, 

As she heard the tempest blowing: 
And the fowls and geese did cackle, 
And the cordage and the tackle 

Began to shriek and crackle; 

And the spray dashed o’er the funnels, 
And run down the deck in runnels; 
And the rushing water wakes all, 
From the seamen in the fo’ksal, 

To the stokers whose black faces, 
Peer out of their bed-places; 

And the captain he was bawling, 

And the sailors pulling, hauling, 

And the quarter-deck tarpauling 

Was shivered in the squalling; 

And the passengers awaken, 

Most pitifully shaken; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins.” 


’ 


“ And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea,— 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls-were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me.” 
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MUNGO. 


The following beautiful letter of the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, to a little girl, will 
interest all our young readers. Georgiana Shipley was a daughter of Jonathan Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. When Dr. Franklin was in England, he contracted an intimacy 
with the family, and spent much time at Twyford, the Bishop’s residence. This friend- 
ship remained unbroken during the lifetime of the parties, and Mr. Sparks has preserved 
some of their correspondence in his edition of Dr. Franklin’s works. It was at Twyford 
that Dr. Franklin wrote the first part of his autobiography, in the year 1771. Anna 
Maria Shipley, (a sister of Georgiana, ) and one of Dr. F.’s correspondents, married the 
celebrated Sir William Jones, &c., &c. 


Benjamin Franklin, to Miss Georgiana Shipley, on the loss of her American 
Squirrel, who, escaping from his cage, was killed by a shepberd’s dog: 


London, 26th September, 1772. 

Dear Miss :—I lament with you most sincerely, the unfortunate end of 
poor MUNGO. Few squirrels were better accomplished ; for he had had 
a good education, had travelled far, and seen much of tbe world. As he 
had the honor of being, for his virtues, your favorite, he should not go, like 
common skuggs, without an elegy or an epitaph. Let us give him one in 
the monumental style and measure, which, being neither prose nor verse, is 
perhaps the properest for grief; since, to use common language wou'd look 
as if we were not affected, and to make rhymes would seem trifling in 
sorrow. 








MUNGO, 


EPITAPH. 


Alas! poor MUNGO! 
Happy wert thou, hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity. 
Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst nought to fear from his piercing talons, 
Nor from the murdering gun 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in thy wired castle, 
GRIMALKIN never could annoy thee. 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands, 
By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress ; 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more freedom. 
Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it; 
And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel RANGER 
Learn hence, 
Ye, who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels, or daughters, 
That apparent restraint may be real protection. 
Yielding peace and plenty 
With security. 
You see, my dear Miss, how much more decent and proper this broken 
style is, than if we were to say, by way of epitaph — 
Here SKUGG 
Lies snug, 
As a bug 
In a rug. 
And yet, perhaps, there are people in the world of so little feeling as to 
think that this would be a good enough epitaph for poor Mungo. 
If you wish it, I shall procure another to succeed him ; but perhaps you 
will now choose some other amusement. 
Remember me affectionately to all the good family, and believe me ever 
your affectionate friend, B. FRANKLIN. 
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Natura Poenomenon. —In the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy at 
St. Petersburg, in the year 1820, it is stated that, in the district of Gori, in 
Russia, at the foot of the Ossetin mountains, there is a hill, on the stony sur- 
face of which the humidity that exudes from the rock in summer and in fine 
weather, is converted into ice of the thickness proportionate to the heat of 
the sun. This ice disappears in the night or during cloudy weather, so com- 
pletely that the rock is scarcely damp. The water obtained from this ice, 
when melted, appears upon analysis, to contain a small quantity of lime, 
which is, doubtless, the cause of the phenomenon. 
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THE COURIE, OR KING’S WHIPPER. 


Shall I tell you what it reminds 


HAT a strange looking picture ! 
Not such a plough 


me of? It makes me think of a snow plougii. 
as the farmers use to prepare the ground for planting, but a great huge 
instrument that is put ahead of the locomotive on railroads in the winter, to 
plough the snow off the track. Last month, when the snow was so deep, 
and lay in some places in great drifts, from two to ten feet high, these snow 
ploughs, impelled by the engine behind, would plunge in and drive through, 
and make the snow fly on each side with great foree. One woman, who 
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THE COURIE, OR KING’S WHIPPER. 


stood looking out of a window of a house near the track, was struck by the 
snow coming into the window and breaking it down, and covering her al- 
most entirely over. How terribly frightened she was. 

But why does this strangely dressed man remind me of a snow plough ? 
Because his business is of the same kind. 

‘‘He is called ‘‘Malourse,” which means King’s Whipper. He lives 
in South Africa. His business is to go ahead of the king, and prepare the 
way. He shouts and hurrahs, and tells all the people to get ready ; to re- 
move everything disagreeable to the king, and to bring on their presents ; 
and the poor, silly people have to obey. 

How degraded savages are, who have no books, no schools, no Bible! 
No doubt, this fellow thinks himself wonderfully pretty. See his feet cov- 
ered with grass shoes, his legs bound with grass cords, his head and should- 
ers covered with a cloak and cape made of the skins of black monkeys, with 
holes cut for him to look through ; and look at those sticks in his hand ! 
What a commotion he makes, and how afraid the people must be of him! 
No doubt, when the people become civilized, through the instruction of 
missionaries, this class of men will disappear. 

But this monster reminds me of something else. Every boy and every 
girl can have something go before them to clear the way more powerfully 
and beautifully than the Courie. That is a good character. If a person does 
right, it will be known ; he will have a good reputation. This reputation 
will go before him, and clear the way. Obstacles will disappear ; snow 
banks will be cut through ; people will respect him. He will rise in the 
world ; he will be sure to succeed. While then, we laugh at the Courie, 
and at the foolish people who fear him, we will thank him and the snow 
plough, together, for having taught us one good lesson. 





Monaps. —It is stated that monads, the smallest of all creatures, swim 
by myriads in a drop of water ; for it has been computed that, within this 
small space, five hundred millions could be comprised. The monad is never 
found to attain a length greater than the twelve thousandth part of an inch. 
In a eubie inch, of a certain kind of mould, consisting entirely of animal- 
cule, more than forty-one millions of distinct beings were estimated, by 


Ehrenberg, to exist. 
20 


‘The cup that is full can hold no more.” So if you wish that bad 
thoughts should find no room in your hearts, keep them full of good 
thoughts and deeds. 
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A NOBLE BOY. 


A NOBLE BOY. 


HE following touching story is a beautiful gem : 

About nine o’clock in the morning, a little boy in Paris, of twelve 
years of age, whose jacket and apron of white cloth distinctly indicated that 
he followed the profession of pastry-cook, was returning from market with 
an open basket on his head, containing butter and eggs. 

When he had reached the vicinity of the church of St. Eustache, the 
little fellow, who could only with difficulty make his way through the crowd, 
was violently jostled by a stranger who was passing, so that his basket 
tipped, and fell to the ground with its contents. The poor lad, when he 
saw his eggs all broken, and his butter tumbled in the gutter, began to cry 
bitterly, and wring his hands. 

A person who happened to be in the crowd that gathered around the 
little fellow, drew a ten sou piece, a small coin, from his pocket, and giving 
it to the boy, asked the rest who stood grouped around him to do the same, 
to make up the loss occasioned by this accident. Influenced by his exam- 
ple, every one present eagerly complied, and very speedily the boy’s apron 
contained a respectable collection of coppers and silver. When all had 
contributed, our young hero, whose distress had vanished in a moment as 
though by enchantment, warmly thanked his new benefactors for their kind- 
ness, and forthwith proceeded to count the sum he had received, which 
amounted to no less than twenty-two frances and thirty-five centimes, about five 
dollars. But, instead of quietly putting this sum in his pocket, he reckoned 
up how much what he had lost was worth, and as it amounted only to four- 
teen francs, about two dollars and a half, he appropriated no more than that 
sum ; and then, observing in the group that surrounded him, a poor woman 
in rags, the gallant little fellow walked right to her, and placed the remain- 
der in her hand. Certainly it would have been impossible to show himself 
more deserving of public generosity, or to acknowledge it in a handsomer 
manner. The boy’s noble conduct was greeted with the applause of the 
crowd, who were delighted to find such delicacy and propriety in one so 
young. — Burritt’s Citizen. 


‘‘Tne moral cement of all society is virtue; it unites and preserves, 
while vice separates and destroys. The good may well be termed the salt 
of the earth. For where there is no integrity, there can be no confidence ; 
and where there is no confidence, there can be no unanimity.” 
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THE LEGEND OF A HORSESHOE. 


THE LEGEND OF A HORSE-SHOE. 


roe is the simple legend of one. A good countryman was 
eee taking a rural walk one day with his son, little Thomas. 
FO z As they walked along, the father suddenly stopped. 

Rg ‘‘Look!” he said. ‘‘ There’s a bit of iron, a piece of 


a horse-shoe ; pick it up, and put it into your pocket.” 
‘Pooh !”’’ answered the child; ‘‘it is not worth stooping 


The father, without uttering another word, picked up the iron 
and put it in his pocket. When they came to a village, he entered 
the blacksmith’s shop, and sold it for three farthings, and with that sum 
bought some cherries. Then the father and son set off again on their ram 
ble. The sun was burning hot, and neither a house, tree, nor fountain of 
water was in sight. Thomas soon complained of being tired, and had some 
difficulty in following his father, who walked on with a firm step. Per 
ceiving that his boy was tired, the father let fall a cherry, as if by accident. 
Thomas quickly picked it up, and devoured it. A little farther, he 
dropped another, and the boy picked it up as eagerly as ever, and thus 
they continued, the father dropping the fruit, and the son picking it up. 
When the last cherry was eaten, the father stopped, and turning to the boy, 
said — 

‘Look, my son. If you had chosen to stoop once, and pick up the piece 
of horse-shoe, you would not have been obliged at last to stoop so often to 
pick up the cherries.” 

There’s a good and pleasant moral in this little anecdote, which may be 
of benefit to us all. 
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Reaping Anp Tuinxine. — Always have a book within your reach, 
which you may catch up at your odd minutes. Resolve to edge in a little 
reading every day, if it is but a single sentence. If you can get fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day, it will be felt at the end of the year. Thoughts take 
up no room. When they are right they afford a pleasure which one may 
travel or labor with, without any trouble or encumbrance. 





“Tasre but the luxury of doing good, and you will regret that you have 
begun so late.” : 
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THE TWO SOLDIERS. 


THE TWO SOLDIERS. 


RIERRE LANSING was a pious and amiable lad, and he 

( loved nothing so well as doing good. He often told his 

mother that when he grew up to be a man, he intended to 

\ be a missionary, and sail across the sea to the islands where 

f the heathen dwelt, and spend his life in teaching them the 

: A gospel. His mother would smile, and tell him that he could un- 

\*" dertake no greater work. He often told his playmate, Willis Mel- 

1X @» ton, what his mother said, but Willis said that he would not be a 
' missionary for a ‘‘ great deal,’’ but that he would be a soldier. 

The two boys would meet together very often, and they never failed to 
discuss the matter over and over again, until each began to give up his 
opinion for the opinion of the other. After a few ycars had elapsed, Pierre 
would loudly applaud the soldier, while he never spoke of the missionary, and 
Willis seldom spoke of the soldier, while he would not cease praising the 
missionary. 

Years had passed away, and Willis Melton was dying far away from his 
native country. No kind relative was there to soothe him in his dying hour, 
but there were friends, such as they were, that gathered around him frantic 
with grief. These friends were rude, uncivilized Indians, and now they wept 
as they saw that they must be parted forever from their dear, kind teacher of 
the gospel. For Willis had come here many years before, and with unceas- 
ing labor, bad taught many the way of pardon and peace, and now his days 
were numbered, and he was no longer in the land of the living. The sor- 
rowing inhabitants of the island committed his body to the earth, and 
covered it with the damp soil and the clods of the valley. Thus died the 
soldier of peace and love. 

¥ * * * “ * * * 

But what has become of Pierre Lansing. I will tell you: He enlisted 
in the army and went to India to fight and conquer the natives of that 
country. One day as they were at battle with a large force of Hindoos, 
Pierre was mortally wounded by a spear thrown from cae of the enemy ; 
and there he was left alone on the battle field to suffer and die without one 
kind friend to quench his burning thirst or to weep over him when he was 
gone. So perished the soldier of the world ! EUGENE SANFORD. 


‘¢ A man’s worth should be estimated according to his cond.uct.”’ 
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JIM SLACK AND JOHNNY B. 
66 I NEVER will lend my nice sled to Jim Slack again, you see if J 


do, mother.’’ 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter? You seem to be quite in a rage, Johnny.” 

‘* Matter enough, I should think, when I was so kind to Jim as to lend 
him my sled to coast with, then have him leave it out in the rain all night. 
Mother, I tell you it is enough to make any boy mad if he was ever so 
good. I don’t believe he ever learned the golden rule.’’ 

‘‘ What is the golden rule, my son? ”’ 

‘Tt is to ‘do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.’ ” 

‘Then you thought you was obeying that command when you let him 
have your sled, did you?” 

‘‘T don’t know mother, as I thought anything about that when I let him 
have it, but wished to be kind to him because he had none. Now, mother, 
just go and see it frozen down in the ice. He ought to have such a whip- 
ping as he never had yet.” 

‘‘ It seems to me, Johnny, your anger increases ; you had better not talk 
any more about the sled until you get over your passion ; then go and tell 
him kindly, that you wish he would bring home your sled. Perhaps it 
will take him sometime to get the ice and snow removed, and clean it 
properly before he will be willing to return it. I guess he will have a 
hard time this cold weather. Perhaps that will punish him enough for 
this time.” 

I can tell you a great many things about girls and boys who belong to 
the Slack family, if you would like to hear them. They are always in 
trouble. I hope you will take warning, and always put things in their 
place. 

A Worp to Boys. — Boys, what company do you keep, what company 
do you shun? We are known by the company we keep. A boy that 
keeps bad company is sure to be bad. | 

1. Those who ridicule parents, or disobey their commands. 2. Those 
who profane the sabbath, or scoff at religion. 3. Those who use profane or 
filthy language. 4. Those who are unfaithful, play truant or waste their 
time in idleness. 5. Those who are of a quarrelsome temper. 6. Those 
who are addicted to lying and stealing. 7. Those who take pleasure in 
torturing animals and insects. 8. Those who loaf around grog-shops, 
smoke, and drink whiskey. 
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A PLEASANT INVENTION. 


A PLEASANT INVENTION. 


‘NEW recreation for the amusement of evening parties of 
young people, has been invented, styled ‘‘ Resemblances.”’ 
Its instructive and amusing character may be understood 
by the following description : — 

One of the company taking part in this amusement rises, 

and, addressing his or her neighbor, proposes the following 
question : 
** What does my thought resemble ?’’ The person interrogated 
replies as he or she pleases ; then the questioner adds: ‘‘ In what 
way aa the object you designate resemble that which I am thinking of?” 
If, as it frequently occurs, there exists no affinity, no resemblance between 
the two, a pawn must be given by the person interrogated. Here is an 
example of this very amusing game : 

Louisa — Tell me, Caroline, what does my thought resemble ? 

Caroline — A wind-mill. 

Louisa —I thought of Rogers’s poetry ; what resemblance is there 
between his poems and a wind-mill ? 

Caroline —I can give an answer very readily ; perhaps the very pretty- 
est little poem written by your poet begins, ‘‘ Mine be a cot beside the mill.” 

Louisa — That is right; it is now your turn, Cecelia. What does my 
thought resemble ? 

Cecelia — A chandelier. 

Louisa —I thought of a partridge ; how does a partridge resemble a 
chandelier ? 

Cecelia — Dear me, I’m sure I cannot tell! I will give you my pawn. 

This play, by the strange inconsistencies which it authorizes, exercises the 
imagination, and brings into play a good deal of wit. 





ad 


A Happy Frresipz. — Home is the residence not merely of the body, 
but of the heart ; it is a place for the affections to unfold and develop them- 
selves ; for children to love, and learn, and play in; for husband and wife 
to toil smilingly together, and make life a blessing. The object of all am- 
bition should be to be happy at home ; if we are not happy there we cannot 
be happy elsewhere. It is the best proof of the virtues of a family circle to 
see a happy fireside. 
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A Forrester Family in the Forest. 


OLD FRANK FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 
READERS. 


AnD now I sit down to have my first cosy 
chit-chat with the thousands of my chil- 
dren. Draw up close to the fire, for the 
March wind blows cold. Whistle away, old 
north-wester; you can’t chill my bones now, 
in my nice arm-chair, as your brother, the 
south-wester, did once, when I was sailing 
round Cape Horn, going to California; and 
I scarcely knew, for a time, whether our 
stout, American clipper would weather the 
storm. But here in my warm parlor, you 
must behave like a gentleman, or not come 
inatall. You may kiss me, but you must 
not bite me in the face. 

My children must not regret too much 
the departure of my wise nephew, Francis 
Forrester, Esq. He got tired of living in the 
woods, and is no longer a Forrester. But 
there are many Forresters left. Besides me, 
the old Frank, there are hundreds of Foxes, 
and Lyons, and Hunters, and thousands 
nore, to say nothing of all the people of 


Michigan, who are called Wolverines; and 
the people of Wisconsin, who are called 
Badgers; and of course they belong to the 
Forrester Family. Away down in the woods 
of Maine, and far away towards the setting 
sun in the west, are thousands of people 
chopping down trees, sawing out logs, to 
make the timber and boards for houses and 
ships. These are all Forresters. And how 
many are living among the Indians, hunting 
the beaver and the mink, and other animals, 
for their furs, to send home for the ladies and 
gentlemen to wear? These, too, are Forres- 
ters. And as they come here one at a time, 
what hosts of stories will they have to tell! 

But I am not sorry that I am not there 
now. It is much pleasanter to sit in my 
nice chair, read my letters and papers, and 


| when my little granddaughter says “ Dinner 


is ready,” sit down to my little table nicely 
furnished, than to live on raw pork, bear’s 
meat, and boiled beans, and take my dinner 
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out in the woods! But what appetites we! boys the other day quarrelling. So I 


used to have then! Ah! little do we know 
how to appreciate the many comforts we en- 
joy! My readers all have a great many 
blessings that old Frank never dreamed of 
when he was a boy. What! a book made 
on purpose for boys and girls, and coming 
every month too, all full of pictures and fine 
stories; and an old grandpa down near Bos- 
ton Common, cracking his brain, and writ- 
ing till his fingers were stiff and his eyes all 
blurred, to get up something for us to read! 
We never thought of such a thing. And 
then it used to take us a week to go as far 
as the old iron horse will pull us in a day. 
Now the iron horses are snorting in every 
direction, more numerous than the wild 
horses on the prairie. Pretty soon we are 
going to have a wire run from Boston to 
London, up through Halifax, and right 
across the ocean; and then Queen Victoria 
when she goes to bed, will run to the tele- 
graph office, and say, “* Mr. Buchanan, good 
night!’’? And Mr. Buchanan will say, “ Ah, 
it is quite early yet; but if you must go to 
bed, good night!’’ And then in the morn- 
ing, and all day, the wire down in the mud 
will carry more messages backwards and 
forwards than all the ten thousand tongues 
of my boys and girls could utter. How the 
fishes would dance and wriggle their tails if 
they knew that John Bull’s people and the 
Brother Jonathans were spouting at each 
other through their water! These are 
strange times when men can talk right 
through the ocean. Perhaps we shall have 
diving bells yet, on wheels, that will drive 
about the world under water. Who can tell ? 

But my young friends, I must not spin 
out a long story just for the sake of talking. 
What I want to say is, you ought all to be 
good as well as wise in this happy age and 
happy land. It is a great deal worse to be 
lazy, and ignorant, and profane, and wicked, 
in such a country and time as this, than it 
was when people did not know any better. 
A great many learned men in old times did 
not have so many books as the children 
have now —and then such nice pictures — 


money could not buy them. I saw two little | 


stepped up to them, and patted them on the 
head, and they looked up. Said I, “ You 
are not readers of my Magazine?”’’ They 
stood with their mouths open wide enough to 
put ina whole potato. They did not under- 
stand me. “ You don’t read Forrester’s Mag- 
azine, do you?’’ “ Forrester’s Magazine!” 
said one, “ What's that? a penny newspa- 
per?”’? “My Magazine a penny paper! I 
thought you did not know much, or you 
would not be fighting so like two dogs.” 
So I talked to them, and put their names 
down among my subscribers, and got them 
into a Sunday School, and they may make 
fine men yet. 

Last New Years—did you hear of it ?—fif- 
teen hundred poor children of Boston were 
invited into Faneuil Hall and had a splen- 
did dinner, and after that every one gota 
new pair of shoes. How they did make the 
old hall ring! It did old Forrester good to 
hear them laugh, and he was glad that his 
cracked voice was drowned by such a 
mighty shouting. 

But now I must make an apology. Iam 
am about to do something which I fear you 
may think is quite wrong. Here is a batch 
of letters addressed to Francis Forrester, 
Esq. Now that is not my name. My name 
is Old Frank Forrester. But then if I don’t 
open them, they will go to the Dead Letter 
Office in Washington, and be opened; and I 
am afraid if there is no money in them, they 
will be burned. Besides, I would stand in 
Francis Forrester, Esq.’s shoes if they did 
not pinch my old corns; and I do sit in his 
chair. So here goes. I will open his letters. 
It is all in the family, you know. 

Hallo! here comes some poetry. But 
some prose too. Let us read: 


Searsport, Jan. 1, 1857. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester: I wrote you 4 
letter on Oct. 31, which I see you have put 
in your excellent Magazine. I am going to 
send you a little poem which I have com- 
posed myself. | kaos you will put it in if 
you think proper. I am only ten years old, 
and I hope you will excuse the mistakes in 
this Jetter and also in the poetry. 

I remain yours truly, H. JOHNSON. 


I ype 


eee 








And here comes the poem, on a cold 


subject: 
THE SNOW. 


How pleasant is the winter time, 
When fast the snow-flakes fall, 
And fill the trees with silvery locks, 

And on the branches tall. 


How tenderly they lay them down, 
So gracefully and sweet, 

Beside the open cottage door, 
And in their wintry seat. 


Now that is good. I think my son when 
he was only ten years old, could not equal 
that— and now — but I must not tell you 
what a smart man he is. But Henry, or 
Hiram, or Harvey, or H., or whatever your 
name is, let me tell you it is hard work to 
write good poetry. I should advise you to 
write a great deal of prose, and write some 
verses too, if you can, and study faithfully, 
and you will be able to do great things yet. 

Here comes another boy’s letter. I can 
tell by the handwriting. 

Groveland, Dec. 15, 1856. 

Mr. Forrester—Dear Sir: I have taken 
your interesting Magazine three years, and 
am better pleased with it than any other I 
have seen. I thought my father was the 
handsomest man I ever saw; but when I 


looked at your portrait, I made up my mind 
you were just about as handsome. 


wig. Have you ever been in Providence? 
When you go there again please visit us. 
My father’s store is opposite the Arcade, on 
Broad street. If you will please call there 
he will be happy to give you a seat in his 
carriage. It is my opinion that Peter Puz- 
zle-grinder had a hard heart, or he would not 
cheat such a good man as Francis Forrester, 
Esq. Iam a Fremont and Freedom boy too, 
and I should like to have seen Peter Puzzle- 
griuder’s trunk in the smoke. Iwish youa 
god many happy new years, Mr. Forrester, 
and a good many presents. Please look 
out that Zebediah, the Funmaker, is not as 
bad as Peter Puzzle-grinder. 


I know you will excuse them, as fam a| 

little boy, and am not much used to letter 

writing. Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN SAM HARTWELL. 

| 


Well, now, John Sam, I am giad Francis, | 
Esq., is not here. He would blush to think | 
you consider him as handsome as your| 





I think | 
you were trying to deceive your Magazine | 
children when you talked about wearing a} 


| deal more. 


You will no| Will want to see me. 
doubt find many errors in my writing; but | will ever see my portrait. 
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father. Perhaps your mother would be a 
better judge of such matters. What does 
she think? And about my nephew’s wear- 
ing a wig, I don’t know what to say. Even 
I do not wear any yet. Perhaps he meant 
a night-cap; but I never wore one of them 
but once, and that was about five minutes. 
{I wonder whether Francis, Esq., could an- 
swer the question once put to a man in 
England, who was walking along with a 
large rabbit in his hands. You know there 
they calla rabbit a hare. So said the gen- 
tleman to the man with the hare, “ Is that 
your own hare, or a wig?’’ I don’t believe 
Francis, Esq., knows whether he carries his 
own hare or a wig. And you are a Fre- 
mont boy, are you? Well, boys will be 
boys. I shall not tell you what lam. As 
it regards old Zebediah, I shall not allow 
him to come near me often. He plays too 
many tricks. This morning, I sent him for 
a plate, meaning a picture for the Maga- 
zine, and he brought me a common table 
plate, such as he eats his breakfast from. 
| He is always cracking his jokes. 
And here comes another, from a girl this 
| time. 
Autougoodle, Dec. 15, 1856. 
Dear UNCLE Forrester: I thought that 
I would write to you again, so I take my 
seat todoso. Pa has gone to conference, 
and I am very sorry that I cannot send you 


a dollar until he comes home. Iam anxious 
to see your portrait. Uncle Forrester, I 


|have got you a new subscriber; you re- 
ieeived her letter some time ago: Rosa 


Wyatt, a little friend of mine. She is very 
much pleased with it. I would like to see 
your portrait, but your natural self a great 
I hope I may have the good 
luck to meet with you some of these days. 
From one of your little Magazine family, 
KATE DUNCAN. 


I hope by and by you. 

I doubt whether you 
I look best, they 
say, when smiling and talking, and they can- 
not make portraits yet that can laugh and 
talk. 


That is pleasing. 


New Sharon, Dec. 80, 1856. 
Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I write to 
tell you that I like your Magazine very 
much. We have taken it three years anda 
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half; we shall take it longer. I have been 
sick three years last July, and have read my 
Magazine a great deal; and when I could 
not play out of doors, 1 have amused myself 
by reading. I have not been to school 
during that time, so you must excuse my 
mistakes. I liked the story of Hiawatha 
very much. Will you please to put some 
of Audubon’s stories in your Magazine? 
I shall try to get some subscribers. J should 
like to get Rollo’s Tour in Europe, if I 
could get the means. I think it so near 
time for the appearance of your phiz, that I 
will not risk a guess on it. 
Good by. CHAKLIE FOSTER. 


My dear Charlie, you are almost of the 
Forrester family. Foster, you see, is nearly 
the same as Forrester. I am sorry you 


have been sick. Many children, and many | 


old people are sick. The last sickness I 


i —$ $e 


the good people I used to know in Sudbury 
Old Frank has been there. Perhaps your 
mother has seen him. Mr. Rand says this 
is a little the most acceptable letter, I sup 
pose because it has so much money in it. 
If all my readers had as much enterprise as 
Georgeanna, and all had as good neighbors 


| as she found in Sudbury, what a great many 
| subscribers we should have! Who will try 
| to do as well within the next month? Re- 
member and direct your letters to Old 
Frank Forrester, care of Binney & Rand. 
And now, good by, boys and girls. This is 
a fine time for coasting, and sliding, and 
skating, and studying. Improve your time 
well, and I will call again next month. 

But stop! Here is a letter that had 


| slipped down in my great waistcoat pocket. 


nad was caused by an old friend’s shaking | }; makes my heart go pit-a-pat now. I do be- 
me. It was old Fever and Ague, Esq. He | jjeyve this letter was meant for me, for whom 


lives in the west. He called on me the | should Grandmother address, if not Grand- 
other day, and shook my hand till the nails | father. So I take this to myself. The chil- 
were blue; then my left hand, and my feet, | Gren may read or not, just as they please, 
and my knees, and my teeth, and all the | 
: : . i 

rest, till I felt blue, all over. Some of my | 
£ ; : t y rea > 2 vo? 

western boys and girls will understand it; | Hurrah! Johnny, here comes the Boys 
+] kf 1 os < deek nia |and Girls’ Magazine, wishing a happy new 

but I am thankful they do not meet ol | year to the little folks. Well, I believe Mr. 
Ague there half so often as they used to. | Francis Forrester, Esq., is a jolly old gentle- 
We must drive him into the ocean. Keep |™an, if he is old; I don’t believe he is very 


Grandmother’s letter to Grandfather. 


up good courage, Charlie. 
And now let us hear from Georgeana. 


Sudbury, Jan. 1, 1857. 


Dear Unctx Forsesrer: I have taken 
your Magazine three years, and have been 
trying to get a club; have succeeded in ob- 
taining fifteen, and send ten dollars. If all 
my little mates liked it as well as I do, 1 
should have had more subscribers. I do 


not go to school, but study at home. I like | 


to read, and am always glad when my Mag- 
azine comes. I am waiting patiently to see 


your face in the next number. I mean to} 
take your Magazine as long as I like to read | 
it, and I think that will be for the present. | 
I have no brother nor sisters. I had-one} 


brother and three sisters, but they all died, 
and I am sometimes lonesome. Please ex- 
cuse ali mistakes, as I am but ten years old, 
and have never written to so venerable a 
gentleman as Uncle Forrester before. 
wish you a happy new year. Good by. 
GEORGEANNA. 


I wonder if Georgeanna belongs to any of 


;old. He likes children so well, I guess he 
|is father or grandfather. Let that be as it 
jmay,I wish him many, many happy new 


years. I should like to chat with his read- 
ers now and then, with his permission. If 
| Solomon had lived at the present time, he 
would have thought there were some new 
| things under the sun. One new thing is 
| printing and publishing books expressly for 
| girls and boys. The boys and girls would 
laugh if they had a list of the books in cir- 
| culation fifty years ago. I could tell them 
labout it, if they wish to hear, at another 
\time. Farewell, for the present. 
GRANDMOTHER B 


There is a whole ict more of letters that 
have not been handed to Old Frank yet 
'—one from a boy who was the first to 
|cross the first suspension bridge over the 
| Mississippi, and a good many others. When 
| 1 get the letters from my publishers, I shall 
\have a fine chit-chat with the writers. I 
| shall insert butone more now. Once more 


| 


good-by. 
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Gloucester, Dec. 2, 1856. I am composed of 13 fetters. 


: Dear Mn. Forrester :—I thought I would} My 8, 9, 11, isa nickname. te 
ir | | address a few lines to you though I am a little My 5, 6, 7, 9, 8, is a boy’s name. Ps 
is boy twelve years old, you seem to like boys and My 11, 12, 13, is the time of twenty-four yn: 
) girls so well. I have taken your Magazine | hours. Bs 
t four years next July, and as I live in a some- My 5, 7, 9, 4, is a bird of the forest. 4 
s what retired place, I hail its coming with de- My 1, 6, 10, is a vessel made of clay. 1 
3 | light. My father was so kind as to purchase My 3, 2, 7, 8, is an instrument much used € 
1 | Uncle Toby’s Library, and I was much inter- | by fishermen. 
: | ested in reading it. I send you an enigma. The whole is the name of the writer. 
d ; * 
. | WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 
is 
i ENIGMAS. Upon the mountain keen and sharp, 
‘ But soft and sweet upon the harp. 4 
e 4. as prince of demons by degree | f 
s for a season prince of me; | 
My first is poneinns when, good-humored quite, But thence, toon be shal! fall in time 
He makes agreeable some sombrous night; 2 : foe 
d ; ee ; As once he fell from higher clime: 
No matter if my second sets its seal Meanwhile bis lies of every hu 
t. On him, my muse cannot the doom repeal ; SS akin sane Se Bly 
a Hard the condition, sometimes shows, : ng we yee rue. } 
i Of mine oft honorable whole with foes. 8. 
\. 5. — oe mess in ey 
: a n ough I’m very small, 
l. A riddle of riddles—it dances and skips; I form a part of every ine 
It amas in the eyes, though it cheats on the In short. I am in ail: j 
Dy 8. y 3 ; A . 
If it meet with its match, it is easily caught, x ou’ll find me in oe ee 
But if money can buy it, it’s not worth a groat. And though I’m always found in heat, 
” 6 I’m known not to the fire. 
wi : : The farmer can’t disown that 
. One side of everything you see, I am in every spot of land, i 
> You often think and talk of me; The lover knows I’m always 
” Yet a I clearly should proclaim In his fair lady’s hand; 
y All that I am, and tell my name The invalid should prize me, 
18 Without disguise or round about, For I always am in health: 
it Still you could never make me out. The miser, too, must know me 
W For I form part of his wealth 
l- 7. The busy man would guess me, 
if By wise men in the days of yore For I am in his trade; 
6 I was accounted one of four: The maiden fair would sorrow, 
But what our number is, of late If minus of my aid; { 
aw Learning has brought into debate. In those who’re gay and happy, 
18 The circuit of this globe I round, In those who’re full of care, 
or Disdaining loftiest wall or mound. I’m always with the haughty, 
id Scarce felt or known, I always move I’m always with the fair. 
r- Within you, round you, and above; At an inn ren always find me, | 
m Floating the earth and heaven between, Ever waiting at the bar; 
or Am often heard but never seen ; The soldier brave will tell you 
Yet though devoid of shape or size, That I’m centered in the war; 
Grow thinner always as I rise. I’m always in the cannon, 
By drawing me you live and breathe; And in the cannon-balls; 
If I withdraw you sink in death. I float upon the ocean, ; 
at I help to feed the plant and tree; Within our oaken walls 
et I serve the birds for sail and sea. A day is not without me, 
Without my passport to its flight And yet I’m in the dark; 
to Your eye oma not discern the light, I’m in the largest planet, 
he Nor to your ear would ever reach I’m in the smallest spark. 
The voice of music or of speech. Reader, you'd greatly miss me, 
en lama gesture, 2 grimace, For in all I have a place; 
all A blemish oftener than a grace, And I am, (’tis no untruth,) 
Except upon a favorite’s face. Quite a quarter of od face, 
I But many are the parts I play, At the end of this enigma 
re My answer you will see: 





And oft the grave and oft the ie 
Am pure, am foul, am heavy, light, 
Am safer in the day than night, 








Then riddling bard, I prithee now 
Explain this mystery. 
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9. 
A period of time; a beverage prime; 
portion of dress worn by man; 
A passion well known; a flower oft grown: 
science we all ought to scan. 
Six words you will find, not two of a kind, 
And each of a different sound, 
Whose initials will show a plant you must | 
know, 
But I’ll leave you its name to expound. 


10. 
Bring me my cloak and boots of fur, 
A shawl or two, or more, 
And tell me, Betty, if the first 
Is waiting at the door. 


Here is the second: Betty take 
Of this the gre: test ¢ are ; 

Upon the whole it must be placed, 
And John must hold it there. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
Two apple traders met one day, 
And this is what I heard them say, 
About some apples they had got 
When into barrows they were shot. 


I have of apples here a few, 

(Says John to Jack ;) old man if you 
Give one to me, I shall, I guess, 
Have twice the number you possess. 


No, give me one of yours, Jack cried, 
And I shall be quite satisfied ; 
Accede at once to my just claim, 
And we shall both possess the same. 


Now tell me, youthful readers, pray, 
How many each obtained that ¢ ay, 
And you a favor will bestow 

On all your friends who wish to know. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is the letter R the most vindictive 
| in the alphabet ? 
2. Why does a lady prefer looking at the 
man in the moon through a telescope ? 
3. Ww hen is a bird most likely to hatch 
eggs ? 
* Why is a lap-dog like an automaton? 
. Why is a joke like a simpleton? 
Why is a person just gone to bed like 
an ene making a ie ndid L cpenk ? 
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96 YOME, my young friends, sit down and T will tell you something about 


an very curious people called Mohammedans. These are believers in 
Mohammed, as Christians are believers in Christ. Mohammed was born at 
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110 THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


Mecea, in Arabia, 571 years after Christ. He pretended to be a prophet 
of God, superior to any who had ever lived. He made the rude wanderers 
in the desert believe that he had made a journey to heayen on horseback 
and back to earth, in the twinkling of an eye! 

After some years, he gathered a little band of followers, and gave them 
swords to conquer the scattered tribes of Arabs, promising to every one who 
should fall in battle, great rewards in heaven ; and to those who should sur- 
vive, he promised great riches, honor and power. He was victorious in his 
wars, and subdued all Arabia, and made all the people declare that ‘‘ there 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet.’’ His religion spread, by 
the power of the sword, eastward, into Persia and India, and westward, into 
Palestine, Egypt, and the land now called the Barbary States. It crossed 
the Straits of Gibralter, and overrun Spain. It swept across the Straits of 
Constantinople, and subdued Turkey; and it might have advanced much 
farther, if it had not been for the brave Hungarians, who defeated the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet in battle. 

They are a very bigoted and self-righteous people. Their religion sanc- 
tions polygamy, or the having of many wives. They believe that every 
event is ordered by fate. They have some good traits. They are tem- 
perance men, and abhor theft. They are very scrupulous about their wor- 
ship. Their regulations about saying their prayers are very curious. 
Their churches are called mosques. Each mosque is covered by a large 
dome, of which the Turks are very proud. Over this dome, there is a 
spire, with a crescent, or new moon at the top, to signify that their religion 
is constantly spreading. This emblem was appropriate once, but it is not 
now, for the religion of the false prophet is now waning away, like the old 
moon. 

Near these mosques, are slender and lofty towers, called minarets, which 
have a winding stairway and little projecting balconies. These are built for 
the belfries of the mosques, only instead of a bell with a brazen tongue to 
call the worshippers, they always employ the human voice. Just before the 
hour of prayer, the crier, or Muezzin, goes up this tower, and standing on 
one of the little balconies, calls to all the people in a loud voice, ‘‘ come, ye 
people, to the place of rest and integrity, come to the asylum of safety.” 
At this call, the merchant leaves his bazar, the pedler drops his basket in 
the’ street, the mechanic lays down his tools, and hastens to the mosque, 
and kneels with his face toward Mecca, and devoutly says his prayers. If 
he is distant from the mosque, he kneels in the field or street, or on the 
deck of the ship wherever he may be, when the Muezzin’s voice falls upon 


his ear. The Koran, which is the Bible of these people, bids them say their 
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prayers thus, five times each day, namely, at the dawn of day, at noon, at 
four o'clock, P. M., at sunset, and at night-fall. It is said that the Mo- 
hammedans choose blind men for their Muezzins, that they may not look 
down from the minarets upon the women in yards and upon the housc-tops, 
for they think it a great disgrace that the ladies should be seen in public, as 
the ladies of Christian nations are. You see by the picture that the Muezzin 
holds his own ears, while he calls, ‘‘ as if he was afraid that his ear drums 
would be cracked by his own voice.’”’ Dr. Smith, in his excellent work, 
‘‘ Turkey and the Turks,” says that be has heard four bundred of these noisy 
fellows bawling before sunrise, defying the most inveterate sleeper to con- 
tinue his slumbers. Perhaps it would be a good plan to invite some of 
these Muezzins to come to America, to wake up those among us who love 
their pillows better than their prayers. 

The sharp, lofty minarets look like needles piercing the sky, and they 
give toa large city a very singular appearance. Here is a picture of a 





Mohammedan city. How sad the thought that two hundred millions of 
people trust in an impostor for salvation when they die! How thankful, my 
young friends, should you be, that you have been taught to trust in the 
Saviour of the world ! 





Goop Reasons For pecLininG Orricrat Honors.—A man has declined 
being candidate for office in one of the new States, because he is not a 
legal citizen — has never paid a tax or any other. debt — owns no property 
—can’t read nor write — is blind — has but one leg — has lost four fingers 
from his right hand — has ten children, and can’t leave home for fear they 
will abuse their mother. 
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LUCKY HANS. 


LUCKY HANS. 


NS had served seven years with his master, when he 

said to him, ‘‘ Master, my time is up; now I should 

like to go home again to my mother. Please to give me my 

wages.’’ The master replied, ‘‘ You have indeed served 

me well and faithfully ; and according to the service so 

shall the wages be.’’ With these words, he handed him a 

piece of gold which was as big as Hans’s head. Hans took his 

handkerchief, wrapped the great lump within it, lifted it to his 
shoulder, and set forth towards his mother’s house. 

As he went plodding along the road, wearily dragging one leg after the 
other, there came a horseman in sight, trotting along gaily upon a lively 
nag. ‘Ah!’ said Hans aloud, ‘*‘ What a famous thing it is to ride! 
There you sit as comfortable as if in an easy chair ; you don’t go stumbling 
over the stones ; you save shoe-leather, and on you go to your journey’s end 
without troubling yourself about anything.’’ The horseman, who heard 
what he said, called to him, ‘ Hallo, Hans, why are you tramping it on 
foot ?”’ 

‘* Why, I must drag this heavy lump home,” said Hans. ‘‘ To be sure 
it is gold ; but it bas given me a crick in the neck, and rubbed the skin off 
my shoulder — confound it !— already!” 

‘*T’ll tell you what,”’ says the horseman, as he drew bridle ; ‘* we'll make 
a swap, if you like; I'll give you my horse, and you shall give me the lump.” 

‘* With all my heart,’’ said Hans; ‘‘ but in that case you must lug it along 
for yourself.”’ 

The horseman alighted, took the gold, and helped Hans to mount the 
nag. Then he put the reins into his hands, and said, ‘ If you want to go 
a gallop, all you have to do is to ery ‘‘ tschk, tsehk!’’ and away you start 
like the wind.” 

Hans was overjoyed as he sat on the horse and rode gaily onwards. After 
travelling a mile or so, it came into his head that he would like to goa 
little quicker ; so he began to cry, ‘‘ tschk, tschk, tschk,’’ as the man had 
instructed him todo. The horse immediately darted off at a rapid trot; 
and before Hans had time to look round him he was thrown off and lay 
sprawling in the ditch that divides the fields from the high road. The 
horse would have bolted off had it not been for a peasant who was coming 
along the road, driving a cow before him, and who stopped the runaway 
steed. Hans gathered himself up out of the ditch, and got upon his legs 
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LUCKY HANS, 


again. He was exceedingly irritated, however, and annoyed, and he said 
to the peasant, ‘‘this is a villainous pastime, this riding, especially upon 
such a vicious jade of a beast as mine ; it’s a wonder I had not broken my 
neck. One thing is certain, [Il never mount him egain as long as I live. 
Ah, I wish I had such a cow as yours; one can walk at one’s ease behind 
such an animal as that, and have milk and butter and cheese every day for 
nothing. What would I not give for such a cow?”’ 

Then said the peasant, ‘‘ Since you seem to have taken such a faney for 
the cow, I will, to oblige you, exchange her for the horse, if you like.” 
Hans struck the bargain with a thousand expressions of gratitude; the 
peasant sprang Into his saddle, and galloped off like an arrow from a bow. 

Hans drove the cow contentedly before him, and thought of the lucky 
exchange. He said to himself, ‘‘ So long as [ have a piece of bread, and [ 
shall surely never want that, I shall be able as often as I like, to eat butter 
and cheese with it. If I am thirsty, I have only to milk my cow and 
drink milk. Heart, what more canst thou desire?’’ When he came to 
an inn at the road-side he made a halt, sat down, and contentedly ate up 
all his provisions, dinner and supper too, and disbursed his last brace of 
coppers for half a glass of beer. Then he drove his cow forward again 
towards the village where his mother lived. 

As the day advanced, the heat became very oppressive, and Hans found 
himself in an open country that stretched before him for a league. At 
length it became so hot that his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 
‘‘Now,”’ said he to himself, ‘* I will milk my cow and feast on the milk.” 
He tied the creature np to a dry stump, and tried to milk her; but it was 
in vain that he tugged and pulled at her udders — not a drop of milk made 
its appearance. As he labored on, however, perseveringly, the beast grew 
tired of the experiment, and with one of her hind legs lent him a kick on 
the head which laid him senseless on his back. How long he lay in that 
condition it is not easy to say. At length a butcher fortunately came that 
way, with a wheelbarrow, in which, fast bound, lay a fat little pig. 

ee Heigho! ; 

Hans told him what had happened. 

The butcher banded him a flask. ‘‘ There, drink,” he said, ‘‘ and 
recover yourself. As for the cow, you will never get any milk from her: 
she is an old beast, fit for nothing but the plow or for slaughter.”’ 

said Hans, scratching his head; ‘‘ who would 
have thought of that?’ He seemed puzzled for a moment, but a new idea 
came to his relief. ** It isa fine thing,”’ he said, ‘‘ to slaughter a beast for 
one’s own household — what a sight of meat one gets! But then I’m not 


said the butcher, ‘‘ what’s the matter now ? ” 


‘* You don’t suy so?”’ 
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very fond of beef; it is not half so savory as pork. Ah! if I had sucha 
pig as that, it would be delicious ; and then I am so fond of sausages!” 

“« Well, Hans,”’ said the butcher, out of regard for you, I will make an 
exchange, if you like; I'll relieve you of the old cow, and you shall have 
the pig.” 

“Heaven reward you for your generosity,” said Hans; ‘‘ the cow is 
yours.” The butcher at the same time released the pig from the wheel- 
barrow, and handing over to Hans the cord with which it was made fast by 
the leg, wished him good day. 

Hans jogged on contentedly, thinking how admirably everything came 
about according to his wishes, and how every vexation that occurred to him 
was immediately put to flight. As he walked on in this comfortable frame 
of mind, he was joined by a young fellow who carried a beautiful white 
goose under his arm. They wished each other good day ; and Hans, in the 
fullness of his heart, began to relate how advantageously he had driven his 
bargains since the morning. The young fellow in return told him that he 
was carrying the fat goose to a christening feast. 

** Just lift it,’’ he continued, offering it to Hans, ‘feel the weight of it ; 
it has been regularly crammed for the last eight weeks. Only feel the 
depth of fat on the sides.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Hans, poising it up and down, ‘‘ you have your weight cer- 
tainly ; but my pig is not to be despised.” 

Before the young fellow replied, he looked significantly up and down the 
road, and all round, and then fell to shaking his head. 

‘“* Hark ye, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve a notion it’s not all right about 
your pig. You'll excuse me —but in the village from which I have just 
come, exactly such a pig as that was stolen this morning out of the bailiff’s 
sty. Upon my life I’m very much afraid that that pig at the end of your 
cord is the identical porker. It will be an awful business if the animal is 
found in your possession ; the least thing they will do is to clap you in the 
blind-house, and there you may lie, goodness knows how long.” 

Poor Hans began to feel terribly afraid. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake,’’ be said, 
‘‘help me out of this trouble. You are known in this neighborhood, and run 
no risk ; take my pig, and let me have your goose.”’ 

‘**T ought to have something into the bargain,” said the youth ; “ but, 
however, I will not be mean enough to take advantage of your misfortune.”’ 

So he gave Hans the goose, and seizing the cord, drove off the pig down 
a by-road. 

Hans, once more freed from anxiety, went on with the goose under his 
arm towards his home. ‘Rightly considered,” he said to himself, ‘I 
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have the best of this bargain; first there is the roast goose to be eaten; 
then there is the weight of goose-grease we shall save ; and lastly, there 
are the beautiful white feathers, which I will stuff into my pillow, on which 
I shall sleep like a top. How pleased my mother will be! ”’ 

As he had just passed through the last village, there stood a razor-grinder 
by his rickety equipage, bellowing a song to the hoarse accompaniment of 
the grindstone. Hans stood still to look at him. Then he went near and 
spoke to him. ‘‘ You must be doing well,’’ he said, ‘‘ since you are so 
merry at your work ?”’ 

Yes,” said the man, ‘this is the money-making trade; a good grinder 
is a man who never puts his hand in his pocket without finding money there. 
But where did you buy that fine goose?” 

‘TI didn’t buy it —I exchanged a pig for it.’ 

“ And the pig?” 

‘I gave a cow for that.” 

“ And the cow?”’ 

“‘T got the cow in exchange for a horse.’’ 

‘* And the horse ?”’ 

‘Qh, for the horse I gave a lump of gold as big as my head.’ 

‘“‘ And the gold ?”’ 

‘The gold was my wages for seven years’ service.”’ 

‘“‘Ha,” said the grinder, ‘‘I see you know what you are doing; but if 
you could only bring it about so as always to hear money chinking in 
your pocket, then you would have made your fortune indeed.”’ 

‘* But how is that to be managed ?”’ said Hans. 

‘‘ The easiest thing in the world. You must become a grinder like me ; 
all you really want for that is a whetstone; everything else will come of 
itself. I have one here, which is but a trifle damaged, and therefore I will 
ask you no more for it than that goose. What do you say—is ita 
bargain ?”’ 

‘‘How can you ask the question?” replied Hans. ‘‘I shall be the 
luckiest man upon earth ; with money always in my pocket, what more shall 
Ineed?” Thereupon he delivered up the goose. 

‘* Here, then,”’ said the grinder, handing him a heavy, common field stone 
that lay near him, ‘‘ here you have an excellent stone, with which you may 
sharpen anything. This settles your business for you. Take it, and carry 
it carefully.” 

Hans took the stone, and went forward with a contented heart. His eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, and he said to himself, ‘* All that I desire comes to 
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my call; really, I’m thinking I must have been born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth.” 

In the meanwhile, having been upon his feet ever since the dawn, he 
began to feel uncommonly weary; at the same time his appetite became 
importunate, and he had nothing to eat, having devoured all his provisions 
at his first halt after the bargain of the horse for the cow. He grew so faint 
with want of food that he could hardly get along, and the weight of the 
stone troubled him sorely. Then the idea came to him — what a capital 
thing it would be if he had not got it to carry! He crawled like a snail 
to the side of a brook ; there he resolved to rest and refresh himself with a 
draught of water. He laid the stone carefully on the bank, and stooped to 
drink ; but while in the act of drinking, he saw the stone glide from the 
bank, and sink to the bottom of the water. Hans sprang to his feet for joy, 
rejoiced at this deliverance ; it was the only thing that was wanting to his 
happiness. ‘‘Such a lucky fellow as I am,” he cried, ‘‘ there certainly 
does not exist under the sun.’’ With a light heart, and freed from all his 
troubles, he now bounded forward, and was soon safe at home in his 
mother’s cottage. 


THE LITTLE IRISH SWEEP. 


OME years ago, an effort was made to collect all the chimney-sweepers 
in the city of Dublin, for the purpose of education. Among others 

came a little fellow, who was asked if he knew his letters. 

‘<Q, yes,”’ was the reply. 

‘** Do you spell ?”’ 

‘“«Q, yes,” was again the answer. 

‘Do you read ?”’ 

“*Q, yes.” 

‘«« And what book did you learn from ?”’ 

‘©Q, I never had a book in my life, sir.” 

‘« And who was your schoolmaster ?”’ 

‘©, I never was at school.’’ 

Here was a singular case ; a boy could read and spell without a book or 
a master. But what was the fact? Why, another little sweep, a little 
older than himself, had taught him to read by showing him the letters over 
the shop-doors which they passed as they went through the city. His 
teacher, then, was a little sweep like himself, and his book, the sign-boards 
on the houses. What may not be done by trying? 
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THE SNOW-BIRD. 


*T was a dull, chilly day, and the wind blew cold, 
And mournfully sighed through the poplars old, 
And the sky with dark clouds was overcast, 

And the snow, it was falling thick and fast, 

Coming down on the plain, the meadow and hill, 

So pure and so white, so soft and so still. 

In its feathery beauty unsullied it lay, 

For no foot ventured forth to disturb it that day. 
Little Annie and Kate from the casement looked out, 
To see how the wind blew the snow-flakes about,— 
And they saw on a bough a little brown bird, 

Whose faint little chirrup could scarcely be heard; 
Sister Annie,’’ said Kate, “I cannot see why 

This bird bears the cold so much better than I; 

I’ve nice woollen stockings and flannels to match, 
Yet I shiver if only I lift up the latch. 

There he stands in the cold, without any clothes, 
With nothing to cover his poor little toes; 

0, who will take care of the dear little thing? 

He does nothing but flutter about here and sing.”’ 
Said Annie, “ God deigns on the sparrow to look, 
For He says so, you know, in His Holy Book; 

He clothes the poor bird in warm feathers, you see; 
So he bears this cold snow-storm much better than we; 
He seems just as happy, on this winter's day, 

As children in spring-time, when out at their play. 
He needs not the fires that blaze bright in our grate, 
But he hurries away to his own loving mate, 

Far away in the tree-tops, and there they will sing, 
When the leaves come again in the beautiful spring.” 
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NEVER YIELD TO DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


HE following lively instance of animal sagacity may serve 
to recommend to our readers the advantages of perse- 
#é verance : 

In a remote field stood a large tulip tree, apparently of a 
century’s growth, and one of the most gigantic of this species 
of tree. It looked like the father of the surrounding forest. 
A single tree of huge dimensions, standing alone, is a sublime 

object. 
On the top of the tree, for years, an old eagle, commonly ealled 
the fishing eagle, had built her nest every year, and unmolested, raised her 
young. What is remarkable, this tree stood ten miles from the sea-shore. 
It had long been known as the ‘‘ Old Eagle Tree.” 

On a warm, sunny day, the workmen were hoeing corn in an adjoining 
field. At a certain hour of the day, the old eagle was known to set off for 
the sea-side to gather food for her young. As she this day returned, with a 
large fish in her claws, the workmen surrounded the tree, and by yelling, 
and hooting, and throwing stones, so scared the poor bird that she dropped 
the fish, and they carried it off in triumph. The men soon dispersed ; but 
Joseph sat under a bush near by, to watch, and to bestow unavailing pity. 
The bird soon returned without food. The eaglets at once set up a ery for 
| food, so shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, that the boy was greatly moved. 
The parent bird seemed to try to soothe them; but their appetites were too 

keen, and it was all in vain. She then perched herself on a limb near 
| them, and looked down into the nest with a look that seemed to say, “1 
know not what to do next.’’ But her indecision was momentary. Again 
she poised herself, uttered one or two sharp notes, as if telling them to be 
still, balanced her body, spread her wings, and was away again for the sea. 
Joseph now determined to see the result. His eyes followed her till she 
| grew small, smaller—a mere speck in the sky, and then disappeared. She 
was gone nearly two hours, about double her usual time for a voyage, 
when she again returned, on a slow, weary wing, flying uncommonly low, 
in order to have a heavier atmosphere to sustain her, with another fish in her 
talons. On nearing the field, she made a circuit around it, to see if her 
enemies were there again. Finding the coast clear, she once more reached 
her tree, drooping, faint, and evidently nearly exhausted. Again the 
eaglets set up their ery, which was soon hushed by the distribution of a 
dinner such as — save the cooking — a king might admire. 
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‘Glorious bird!”’ cried the boy in eestacy, and alone, ‘ what a spirit ! 
Others can sing more sweetly ; others can scream more loudly ; but what 
other bird, when persecuted and robbed, when weary, when discouraged, 
when so far from the sea, would do what thou hast done! I will learn a 
lesson from thee to-day. I will never forget hereafter that, when the spirit 
is determined, it can do almost anything. Others would have dropped the 
head, and mourned over the cruelty of man, and sighed over the wants of 
the nestlings; but thou, by at once recovering the loss, hast forgotten all. 
I will learn of thee, noble bird, I will remember this, and I will set my 
mark high. I will try to do something, and to be something, in the world ; 
and Iwill never yield to discouragements.’’—My Teacher’s Sketches. 





SLEEP WALKING. 
A CASE is related of an English clergyman, who used to get up in 


the night, light his candle, write sermons, correct them with interline- 
ations, and retire to bed again; being all the time asleep. The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux mentions a similar case of a student, who got up to compose a 
sermon while asleep, wrote it correctly, read it over from one end to the 
other, or at least appeared to read it, made corrections on it, scratched out 
lines, and substituted others, put in its place a word which had been omitted, 
composed music, wrote it accurately down, and performed other things 
equally surprising. Dr. Gall takes notice of a miller who was in the habit 
of getting up every night and attending to his usual avocations at the mill, 
then returning to bed ; on awaking in the morning he recollected nothing 
of what had passed during night. Martinet speaks of a saddler who was 
accustomed to rise in his sleep and work at his trade; and Dr. Pritchard of 
a farmer who got out of bed, dressed himself, saddled his horse, and rode 
to the market, being all the while asleep. Dr. Blacklock, on one occasion, 
rose from bed, to which he had retired at an early hour, came into the room 
where his family were assembled, conversed with them, and afterwards 
entertained them with a pleasant song, without any of them suspecting 
that he was asleep, and without his retaining, after he awoke, the least 
recollection of what he had done. It is a singular yet well authenticated 
fact, that in the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, many of the soldiers 
fell asleep, yet continued to march along with their comrades. 
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There was a man so intensely polite that, as he passed a hen on her 
nest, he said, ‘‘ don’t rise, ma’am.”’ 
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THE CITY VISIT. 


BY KATE FORRESTER. 
CHAPTER I. 


HARLES and Ellen Grant live in one of those beautifu) little villages 
that nestle among the hills in the western part of Massachusetts. 
Their home is a quiet, retired spot, a few rods from the main street of the 
village. The large and convenient house stands facing a broad, green lane, 
shaded on both sides by tall poplars. The front yard is enclosed by a neat, 
white fence, and on both sides of the gravel path leading to the door, are 
rows of pinks and borders of box, beyond which the roses and marigolds, 
lilies and poppies, spring up in untold numbers. The windows, on the east 
side, look out upon a large orchard of thrifty fruit trees, where all kinds 
of delicious fruits are ripened in their season—while from that on the west 
side, can be seen beautifully green pastures, and a tiny brook that leaps 
laughingly over the pebbles of its bed, and marks its course by a line of 
still brighter green. 

Behind the house, rise tall] hills and frowning cliffs, and sharp rocks half 
hidden by the bushes, and here and there a clump of pine trees huddle 
together, with a cold, melancholly look. This house is the home of a plain 
farmer —a man of excellent judgment — who has shown his good sense by 
making everything about him convenient, durable and neat, without attempt- 
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ing anything merely for show. This simple country residence has a thou- 
but for a whole 


99 


sand charms, not only for those who call it ‘ home, 
family of city friends; uncle, aunt and cousins, who come to make their 
yearly visit every summer, at the farm. Charles Grant is but twelve years 
old, yet he has learned to do a great many things about the farm; he can 
handle a hoe or spade as well as a man; and his father often says there is 
no one of hts men who understands the management of the kitchen garden 
better than Charles. It is he who has the eare of the pigs and the poultry ; 
and no truant hen ever strays far without his knowledge. 

Ellen is a quict little miss, some two years younger than ber brother ; 
yet in her still way she is quite a woman. She ean prepare delicious cus- 
tards, and her nice tea biscuits are almost as sweet and light as her 
mother’s. She is learning to do a variety of other things that will make her 
useful to her good, and help to make her a really accomplished woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason live in Boston, and, as | said before, they make a 
visit every summer, at the hospitable mansion of the Grants. The ladies 
are sisters ; and little, pert Lucy, and the tall, sedate Annie, and merry, 
laughing Frank, are the cousins of Charles and Ellen. 

Last summer they passed the whole of the vacation in this delightful 
country retreat, roving in the fields and over the hills; tumbling on the 
newly-mown hay; picking berries in the woods; searching for hens’ nests, 
and shelling peas. Charles and his sister had the promise of returning 
this visit in the winter; and no sooner had the days begun to grow short 
and chilly, and the bright fires begun to blaze in the grate, than they 
reminded their parents of the promise. They could hardly wait till the neces- 
sary preparations were made for them to take the long looked-for journey. 
At last all things were in readiness ; and at dusk a trunk was brought, and 
in it were packed all needful articles, for the three weeks’ visit. Mrs. Grant 
gave many cautions to the children, as they assisted her, and made many 
thoughtful suggestions with regard to their behavior when away from home. 
‘You will find,’ said she, ‘‘a great many things very different from what 
you are accustomed to at home, not only on your journey, but also at your 
aunt’s house. Now TI shall not be there for you to ask me what to do, 
and your father will leave you the day after you reach there. I cannot 
give you rules beforehand for your behavior in all cases, because | eannot 
foresee what will happen. But I will give you one direction which you can 
easily remember. Observe what others are doing, and do as nearly like 
them as possible ; then you will probably make no very great mistake. Be 
inno haste to leave a room, coach or car, before others, unless you know 
precisely where you are going, and what you are going to do.”’ 
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It was a clear, cool morning in the early part of November, and the 
covered wagon stood at the door, and good old Dobbin showed signs of 
impatience to be gone. But there were last words to be said, charges and 
cautions to be repeated, kisses to be exchanged, and sundry packages to be 
delivered, such as only a careful mother would have thought of. When 
Charles and Ellen entered the carriage, it was still bright moonlight. 

Their father stowed them away carefully among the blankets and buffa- 
loes on the back seat, while he himself sat on the front seat with the man 
John, who was to take the horse and wagon home again. How merrily 
rang the horse’s hoofs upon the hard, stony ground ; how clear and refresh- 
ing blew the cool, morning breeze upon their rosy cheeks, glowing with 
anticipated delight! 

After riding some two hours, they finally came to the railroad station, 
where they were to take the cars. Charles had often been there before 
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when he had been allowed to accompany his father on business, but his 
sister had never seen a depot, and to her it was quite a novelty. Stunned 
and bewildered by the din and confusion, she stood gazing upon the scene 
in astonishment, till her father having seen that the trunk was properly 
marked, and that John was safely on his way back again, came and took her 
hand, and led her with her brother to the ticket office, telling them to watch 
him and sce what he did, for they might sometimes be obliged to travel alone, 
and then the knowledge would be valuable to them. ‘* Keep your eyes 
open,” said he, ‘and keep your thoughts collected.” 

‘But I am so confused,” said Ellen, ‘‘it seems as though every body 
would run against me, and I am afraid we shall be left; what makes 


every body hurry so?” 
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‘* Never fear,’’ said her father, ‘‘ there’s time enough. Always make it 


a point to be in season, and then keep cool and think what you are about, 
and all will be well. It is only those who are late and Consequently in a 
hurry, who get left, forget their baggage. and get into the wrong cars.” 

In a few moments all was done, and he led them to the cars, which were 
waiting on the track. As Ellen saw the great snorting steam pipe of the 
engine belching forth its smoke, puffing and snorting away, she could not 
help shrinking behind her father, for a moment, as they passed so near that 
she felt its heat like the breath of a furnace. ‘‘ This way,” said Charles ; 
and he helped his father to lift Ellen in, for he felt quite manly now that he 
found he could answer many of Ellen’s inquiries, and was a little more 
familiar with travelling customs than she. They had been comfortably 
seated some minutes, when Charles said, ‘‘ There, we are going; and just 
then the conductor shouted, ‘‘ all aboard!” ‘‘ What’s that?”’ said Ellen, 
turning pale, ‘‘is anything the matter?’’ Charles laughed, and explained 
to her that it was only the signal for starting. ‘‘ But see that poor old 
lady,”’ said she, as she looked out of the window; ‘‘she’ll certainly be 
left, for I feel the cars moving now! ”’ 

They all looked in the direction she pointed, and saw a carriage just 
arrived, and two men hurrying an elderly lady out, and half carrying her in 
their arms, they lifted her hastily on to the steps of the cars, though they 
were already moving quite fast, while two others seized her trunk and hurled 
it into the baggage car. She came in, panting and sighing, almost falling 
at every step, though assisted by several of the passengers ; for it is no easy 
thing for feeble limbs like hers to stand up against all the jerkings and 
twitchings that attend the starting of a long train of cars. On she came, 
tumbling into the laps of one and another, looking in vain for a seat, till, 
at last, Mr. Grant rose and offered her his. Upon entering the cars, be had 
arranged two seats in such a way that the two children should occupy one, 
and he himself another facing them, the other half of which was soon occu- 
pied by a young lady. Now, no doubt, Mr. Grant had a perfect right to 
his seat, as he had come in good season and waited patiently. But he was 
too much of a gentleman to see a lady stand so uncomfortably, while he was 
sitting ; so he rose, and she took the seat with a thousand thanks. But 
even then her troubles were not at an end. She stopped a moment to recover 
her breath, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ O, dear, it’s too bad! I was in such a 

hurry — the carriage came before I had begun to get ready, and now here I 


am.’’ Saying this, she landed her carpet-bag, band-box and reticule under her ~ 


feet, and began to finish making her toilet. She drew aside her shawl, and 
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adjusted all the fastenings of her dress; then, fumbling in her bag, she 
produced a scarf, collar, veil and sundry other additions to her wardrobe. 

A few minutes afterwards she suddenly started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ There, 
I’ve left my glasses! I knew I should leave something in my hurry, but 
they wouldn’t wait a minute for me. Why, I might as well be without my 
hands, as without my glasses!’’ At this moment the conductor came 
along to take the tickets from the passengers, and coming to her, she said, 
‘*T had no time to get a ticket, so I must pay you now.’’ 

«Tt will be ten cents more now than if you had bought it at the depot,”’ 
said he. 

‘“‘ Bless me! I don’t see why, sir.”’ 

“Tt is more trouble for us to make change here, ma’am,”’ said he, ‘‘than 
it is to take tickets.” 

‘“* Well, then, here it is,”’ said she, taking out her purse. After search- 
ing for some time, she at last produced some money, but found to her 


surprise, that she had none left after paying her fare. ‘‘ Dear me! I’ve 
forgotten my money, too,’’ cried she ; “it laid right on the table. My son 


snid I should forget it, but [ thought I shouldn’t. What shall I do? 
Going to Boston to spend the winter, without a cent of money! dear, dear!”’ 

The young lady beside her suggested that as she was going to leave 
the cars at the next station, and return at night to the place where the old 
lady entered, she would be willing to take a message to her friends, if she 
would give her the direction, and so her money and glasses might be sent 
to her the next day, by express. This seemed to the old lady a happy 
thought ; so she gave the most minute directions to the young lady as to the 
whereabouts of her money, her glasses, sundry forgotten handkerchiefs and 
pincushions, all of which that obliging person tried to lay up in her memory, 
no doubt. 

But the whistle sounded ; the train moved slower and slower, and in a 
moment more, stopped altogether. The young woman rose to leave, in the 
midst of the charges of the old lady about the little black pineushion, the 
yellow handkerchief, &e. Just as they began to move again, the old lady 
started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ She won’t remember half the things ; I might as 
well get out and go back myself—’tis only four miles ; I can get back 
somehow.’’ So she tumbled out again, and the conductor helped her out 
as best he could, though it seemed as though she must fall, for they had 
began to move so fast. Instantly, Mr. Grant heard her exclaim, ‘‘ My 
carpet bag!” Sure enough, she had left it under the seat, and he, with 
much difficulty, succeeded in throwing it from the car window, though it 
must have dropped some distance from the place where she was standing. 
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Some of the passengers laughed, and some seemed to pity the poor 
woman. Charles said ‘‘ How foolish she does act ; it seems to me I would 
know what I was about, and where I was going.’ Ellen thought quite dif. 
ferently. She felt very sorry for her, and blamed her brother for calling 
her foolish. ‘‘ Mother tells us never to laugh at old people, even if they 
do make mistakes,” said she. 

‘‘I know it, but she should have been earlier. I couldn’t help 
laughing.”’ 

Their father remarked that it was better to learn a lesson from others’ 
mistakes, than to make sport of them. ‘‘I hope,’”’ said he, ‘this will 
teach you how necessary it is to be in readiness for all public conveyances, 
but especially for the cars.”’ 

‘* Where are we now?”’ said Ellen, as she raised her head, and rubbed 
her sleepy eyes again and again. 

‘* You’ve been asleep all this time, Nelly,’’ said her brother. 

‘‘ What a pity,’’ said she, ‘‘I meant to have seen every thing? ”’ 

‘Don’t be disappointed,” said her father; ‘‘there’s been nothing of 
interest to you. ” 

‘‘ But where are we?” 

‘QO, we’re getting into Boston, father says,’’ answered Charles. “I 
guess you'll have time to smooth your hair away from your eyes and draw 
your bonnet on your head, and pin your scarf straight,’’ said he, laugh- 
ing ; ‘* you cut a pretty figure, I can tell you; every body might know 
you had been asleep.”’ 

Poor Ellen’s cheeks colored, for she is quite particular about her appear- 
ance, and cannot bear to see things in disorder. . But with her father’s help 
she was soon in as good trim as before. Now they moved very slowly, and 
soon passed so near the houses on each side of the track, that they could 
distinctly see the inmates. 

‘“‘T can almost reach them with my hand,” said Charles. 

‘‘Stop!’’ said his father, sternly, as he stretched out his hand as if try- 
ing to touch them, ‘‘ You might loose your arm in that way; I have heard 
of many shocking accidents that have happened so. Never put your head 
or arm out of the car window, I charge you.”’ 

Ellen kept watching the poor, ragged, dirty children that were looking 
from the windows as they passed. The buildings looked dingy and old ; 
dirty curtains flapped at the windows, and disagreeable smells of all kinds 
offended them. 

‘*Q, how those children do look !’”’ said Charles. ‘‘ And see those women 
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with great ruffled night-caps on their heads,’”’ said Ellen. ‘ Why, father, 
do you suppose they have but just got up?” 

‘* Those are Irish families, that live here, and the women almost always 
wear those huge, white, cotton caps. They answer, many times, the purpose 
of a bonnet.” 

‘Yes, there is one out of doors, walking with a great cloak on, and 
nothing but one of those flapping caps on her head,” said Charles. 

“‘O, where are we now?” asked Ellen; “it’s as dark as a pocket here.”’ 

“We are in the Boston and Worcester depot,’’ said her father. 

“Take care you don’t get confused again, Nelly,” said Charles, as he 
heard the noise ; and he had to shout in her ears to make her hear one word 
he said. She looked pale with excitement and weariness, and the din and 
confusion seemed nearly to take away her senses. 

The moment they left the cars, they met men calling out, ‘‘ Have a hack, 
sir?’ ‘* Have a carriage ?’’ Others crying, ‘‘ Marlboro’ Hotel!” ‘ Re- 
vere House!” ‘‘Adams House!” ‘ Carriage for Winthrop House?” Mr. 
Grant selected one of the hacks, and they were soon on their way to Mr. 
Mason’s. | 
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As they rolled on over the pavements, the children looked eagerly from 
the carriage windows to see the sights, but soon came to the same conclusion 
asa boy I once heard of, who could not see the city because it was so 
covered with houses. Round and round they went, dodging hither and 
thither, through narrow places, where Ellen thought they must be crushed 
by the heavy carts and trucks. At last they stopped before the door of | 
their Uncle’s house. 

‘“‘T thought Uncle lived in a fine house,”’ said Charles ; ‘‘ but I’m sure | 
| 
| 




















this looks like a factory — tall, brick thing, without a bit of a front yard.” 
But they changed their minds as they stepped upon the soft carpets, and 
were seated upon damask sofas, and saw the dazzling chandeliers and flow- 
ing draperies, and every thing beautiful and rich. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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A pedagogue, provoked at the dullness of a pupil, instead of coaxing him 
along, boxed his ears, and demanded of him how long a man could live 
without brains. The boy meekly replied : 

«IT don’t know; how long have you lived yourself, sir?” 






Mr. Punch suggests that the new water-proof paper should be used for 
lining milk pails. 
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A STORY FOR BOYS, FROM THE GERMAN. 
CHAPTER II. 


HE voyage began prosperously. They sailed through the 
strait, by Calais, into the Channel, without any adverse 
circumstances, till they came into the Atlantic Ocean. At 
last they reached the island of Madeira, which lies near 
Africa, above the Canary Isles. This island belongs 
4% to the Portuguese. Madeira wine is exported from it; the 
sugar-cane is cultivated, and the Canary birds were found there. 
John was never tired of the glorious prospect afforded by this 
beautiful island. As far as his eye could reach, he saw moun- 
tains covered with vines. His mouth watered for the delicious grapes, and 
he was delighted with the captain’s permission to eat freely of them. 

The captain being obliged to tarry some time to repair his vessel, John 
became weary of the delay. His impatient spirit longed for further change, 
and he wished he could fly over the world faster. Meantime, a Portuguese 
vessel arrived from Lisbon, sailing for Brazil in South America. John 
made acquaintance with the master, and stepping on board, soon sailed for 
Brazil. 

They passed the island of Teneriffe, on which they discerned the lofty 
peak. It was a lovely prospect when the sun had set, and it grew dark 
on the sea, to view the top of this, one of the highest mountains in the 
world, still glowing with the sun-beams, as if it were on fire. 

After some days they observed a very beautiful appearance on the sea. 
A multitude of flying fishes rose above the surface of the water, shining 
like burnished silver, so as to cast a brilliant reflection like rays of light. 
The voyage continued pleasant for some days ; but suddenly a violent storm 
arose from the south-east. The waves foamed, and the ship was so driven 
about for six days, that the captain knew not where they were. He 
thought, however, that they might be near the Caribee Islands. On the 
seventh day, at dawn, a boatman called out suddenly, to the joy of all, 
‘‘Land!’? Every one ran on deck to see what land it was; but in a mo- 
ment their joy was changed to terror, for crash went the vessel against a rock, 
and all on deck received such a shock as to throw them down. 

The ship had run upon a rock, and was instantly fixed there firmly 
The waves at once poured over the deck, so that the men were obliged to 
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take refuge in the cabins, lest they should be washed overboard. They 
were loud in their lamentations ; some prayed, some cried, some stood pet- 
rified with despair. John was among the latter. His sin, in disobeying 
his parents, rose up to his mind in all its magnitude at that awful moment. 
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Suddenly there was a cry, ‘‘ The ship has split!’’ This terrible news 


aroused all. They ran on deck immediately, let down the boat with speed, 
and all sprang in. Suddenly they beheld a terrific wave rolling on towards 
the boat. The dreadful prospect confounded them ; they dropped their 
oars ; the awful moment approached ; the wave reached them, the boat 
upset, and all sank into the raging sea. 

When the boat upset, John, with the rest of his companions, was 
plunged into the sea. But the same mighty wave which had swallowed 
them up, carried him along with violence and dashed him against the 
shore. He was thrown with such force against a rock, that the pain awoke 
him from the death-like torpor into which he had sunk. He opened his 
eyes, and secing himself so unexpectedly on dry land, he collected all his 
strength to climb up the shore. He succeeded, and then fell down ex- 
hausted, and remained unconscious a long time. When at length he again 
opened his eyes, raised himself, and looked around, what a sight! nothing 
was to be seen of the boat or of his comrades, except some broken planks 
driven ashore by the waves. He alone had escaped destruction. 

Trembling between joy and fear, he fell on his knees, and raised his 
hands to heaven to thank the Lord of heaven and earth, who had so won- 
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derfully preserved lim. The all-wise God had his own wise and good 
reasons for allowing the crew to perish, and preserving John T'ryer alone. 
We cannot understand these reasons. We make our humble guesses, but 
we must not suppose that we can know fully. For example: God might 
foresee that a longer life would be more injurious than useful to those he 
permitted to be drowned, and therefore he removed them from earth. But 
he permitted John a longer life, that he might improve by affliction. God 
is so kind a father, that he seeks to make men better even by suffering, 
when they will not be bettered by prosperity and indulgence. Let us think 
of this in our future lives, when events happen, by our heavenly Father’s 
appointment, which we do not understand. God knows better than we do 
what is good for us, and we must patiently bear what he ordains. He sends 
trouble that we may become better than we are ; let it have this effect, and 
God will make it well with us again. 

After his joy at his escape was abated, he began to reflect on his situa- 
He looked about, but saw nothing but wild thickets and barren trees. 
This was a terrible thought. He 


tion. 
—no sign that the land was inhabited. 
must live all alone in a strange land. What if there should be wild beasts 
or wild men, from whom he could not be secure? He was afraid to stir 
from the spot; the least noise alarmed him. At last, however, he was so 
thirsty, that he could bear it no longer, and was forced to seek for a spring 
or brook. Happily, he found a beautiful clear spring. Ob, what a blessing is 
a draught of water to one tormented with thirst! He did not feel very 
hungry, as yet, for fear and anxiety had taken away his appetite. But he 
He was so weary with all his sufferings that he could 
scarcely stand. Where should he spend the night? On the bare ground, 
under the open sky, wild beasts or savages might come and destroy him. 
No hut or shelter was to be seen, and he remained a long time disconsolate, 
not knowing what todo. Ah! how bitterly at that moment did he regret 
having entered upon this voyage without his father’s consent. At last he 
climed up into a tree, where he conveniently slept for the first night. 
Having eaten nothing the day before, he began to feel terribly hungry, 
‘‘T shall die of hunger!’’ he exclaimed; 


longed for rest. 


and his anxiety became extreme. 
and he cried and wept aloud. Necessity gave him courage and strength to 
run along the shore, and see whether he could not discover something eat- 
Nothing but logwood trees and Indian willow trees, 
Weary and exhausted, he threw himself 
While in this sad condition, he accident- 


But in vain. 
grass and sand, were to be seen. 
down with his face to the earth. 
ally turned, and saw a sea-hawk flying through the air with a captured fish. 
Suddenly these words, which he had once read somewhere, occurred to him: 


able. 
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‘God, who feeds the ravens, will not forget men. He who is great in 
small things, will be greater in great things.”’ 

Jobn now blamed himself for his want of trust in Divine Providence, and 
immediately rose from the ground, resolving to go as far as his strength | 
would allow. He continued to wander along the coast, looking on all sides 
to discover any sort of food. At last he saw some oyster shells. Heran | 
eagerly to the place, and carefully searched whether some of them might 
not have fish. To his great joy he succeeded. By breaking some of them 
with stones, John could now appease his craving hungez. This, it is true, 
he found not sufficient to satisfy him, but he was content to have something 
to eat. His next great care was, where he should dwell for the future, so 
as to be secure from savages and wild beasts. He could not attempt to 
build a house, because he had not a single tool. He had only his own 
hands to assist him. He might manage to make a hut of branches from 
the trees. But would this protect him from serpents, wolves, panthers, or 
any wild beasts? At the thought of his helpless condition, the poor fellow 
sank into his former despair. ‘‘ What avails it,’’ he thought, ‘‘ that I have 
escaped from death by hunger? Perhaps this very night I shall be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts.’’ His fancy conjured up a fierce tiger already 
near him, and ready to seize him. He cried out, ‘‘Oh, my poor parents!” _— | 
and sank on the ground. | 

After he had lain thus for some time, struggling with anguish and des- 
pair, a bymn he had sometimes heard his mother sing, came into his mind. 


It began thus :— 


“ He who trusts to God’s kind rule, | | 
Hoping ever in his name, | | 
Even in affliction’s school | 
His all-powerful aid may claim, | | 
And, amidst the tempest’s shock, 
Still is built upon a rock.” 1] 


This was a restorative tohim. He repeated it several times in hisinmost — 
heart, and then began to sing it aloud. Incapable of thinking, like one in | 
a dream, he stood fixed to the spot, looking on the ground. ‘‘ Utterly for- 
saken!’’ was his only idea. At last, another verse from the same hymn 
happily occurred to him : — 


“In thine hour of deep distress, 
Think not God forsaketh thee, 

Or, that midst his happiness, 

He regards thee carelessly. 
Time a blessed change may bring, 
And thy sorrows lose their sting.” 
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John threw himself on his knees, earnestly promising patience and sub- 
mission under his sufferings, and praying for strength to bear them. He 
now found the benefit of having had pious parents, who had implanted 
religious truth in his mind, and stored his memory with such consoling 
verses. What could he now have done without the knowledge of God, as 
the kind, almighty, and ever-present Father of all who truly call upon him ? 
He might have perished in despair and anguish; but the remembrance of 
these truths gave him fresh consolation and courage when he was sinking 
with misery. 

At last, John came to a small mountain, where he found a cave with a 


small entrance. Had he but possessed a pickaxe, hammer, and other tools, 


nothing would have been more easy than to enlarge this opening, which was 
partly rocky, and make it suitable for a dwelling. But he had none; so he 
had to consider how he could manage without them. After musing for some 
time, he concluded thus: ‘‘ The trees about here seem to be the kind of wil- 
low trees of my own country, which are easily transplanted. I will pull upa 
number of these young trees with my hands, and will plant them so thickly 
before this cave, that they shall be like a wall, when they take root and grow. 
I shall sleep as safely in this space as if I were ina house. The steep rock 
protects me from behind, and these trees will do so on the front and sides.” 
John was delighted with this idea, and immediately set about executing 
it. To his great joy he saw a beautiful clear spring bubbling forth from the 
mountain near this spot. He hasted to revive himself by a fresh draught ; 
for he was very thirsty with running about in the burning sunshine. He 
next pulled up some young trees with great trouble, and carried them to 
the place he had fixed on as his dwelling. Then he had to scrape a hole for 
planting the trees. All this occupied some time, and evening drew on as 
soon as he had planted five or six trees. Hunger now drove him again to 
the beach to seek more oysters; but it was unfortunately high tide, and none 
could be found ; so he had to be content to go to bed without supper. 
Necessity teaches us many things, which else we should not know. The 
good God has therefore so ordered the earth, and us his creatures, that we 
can only satisfy our wants by consideration and invention ; and we owe it 
to these wants that we become wise and intelligent. If, as the saying is, 
“roasted pigeons flew into our mouths” —if our houses, clothes, food, 
drink, and other necessaries grew out of the ground, ready for use — we 
should have nothing to do but to eat, drink and sleep, and might continue 
through life as stupid as the cattle. Even Adam, in Paradise, was com- 
manded to dress the garden and keep it, showing us that God never 
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| intended us for idleness, but that work and happiness always go together. | 


es 


THE FROG. 


all the things that live 
. woodiand, marsh, or bog, 
That creep the ground, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog. 
The frog — the scientificest 
Of Nature’s handiwork — 
The frog, that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


With pants and coat of bottle green, 
And yellow fancy vest, 

He plunges into mud and mire — 
All in his Sunday best; 

When he sits down, he’s standing up, 
As Pat O’Kinu once said; 

And, for convenience’ sake, he wears 


Hlis eyes on top his head. 


He keeps about his native poud, 
And ne‘er goes.on a spree. 


Nor cets “* How come vou 


Cold water chap is he; 
e lias his trials by the lump, 
H Is by the lum 


Yet holds himself quite cool ; 


For when thev e » he vives n jum 
or when they come, he gives a jump, 


And drowns *em in the pool. 








There! see him sitting on that log, 
Above the dirty deep; 

You feel inclined to say, “ Old chap, 
Just look before you leap!” 

You raise your cane to hit him, on 
His ugly looking mug; 

But, ere you get it half way up, 
Adown he goes, KER CHUG. 


THE SEVEN STICKS. 


FATHER had seven sons, who were constantly at variance with each 
4& other, and who even neglected their work in consequence of their 
quarrels and contentions. Indeed, some bad persons had the intention of 
turning this difference to their own advantage, by cheating the children of 
their inheritance on the death of their father. 

The venerable old man had all his seven sons assembled together one 
day. He laid before them seven sticks which were bound together, and 
said, ‘‘I will pay directly a hundred crowns to any one of you who can 
break this bundle of sticks asunder.’’ 

Each of them strained every nerve, and each said, after a long but vain 
attempt, ‘‘ It is quite impossible.” 

‘‘ And yet,”’ the father said, ‘‘ nothing is easier.” 

He then untied the bundle, and broke one stick after the other, with 
little effort. 

“Ah!” said his sons, ‘‘it is easy enough to do it so; any little boy 
could do it in that way.” 

But their father said, ‘‘ As it is with these sticks, so it is with you, my 
sons. So long as you hold fast together, you will succeed, and no man will 
be able to overreach you; but if the bond of unity, which ought to bind 
you together, be loosened, it will happen to you as to the sticks, which lie 
here broken on the ground around us.” 


“ House, city, country, — all are prosp’rous found, 
When by the powerful link of union bound.” 


1 


Social courtesies should emanate from the heart; for remember always 
that the worth of manners consists in being the sincere expressions of feel- 
ings. Like the dial of the watch they should indicate that the work within 
is good and true. 


8 
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THE CUNNING FISHERMAN. 


THE CUNNING FISHERMAN—AN EASTERN STORY. 


4 HUSROW, who was one of the Kings of Persia, was fond 
5 of fish ; and he was sitting one day in his saloon, with 
Sheereen, his wife, when there came a fisherman with a 
large fish, which he gave to Khusrow. And the King was 
pleased with that fish, and gave orders to present the man 


But Sheercen said to him, ‘‘ Evil is that which thou hast 
done! ”’ 
“« And why?” he asked. 

She answered, ‘‘ Because if, after this, thou give any one of thy depend- 
ants this sum, he will despise it, and say, ‘He hath given me the like of 
the sum which he gave to the fisherman.’ And if thou give him less than 
that, he will say, ‘He hath despised me, and given me less than he gave to 
the fisherman.’ ”’ 

So Khusrow replied, ‘‘ Thou hast spoken truth ; but it is disgraceful in 
kings to take back their gifts, and this hath passed.” 

Sheereen, however, rejoined, ‘‘I will contrive for thee a means of getting 
back the present from him.” 

‘* And how so?”’ said he. 

She answered, ‘‘ If thou desire that, call the fisherman, and ask him of 
what species is this fish ? And if he say to thee, ‘ Of such a species,’ reply, 
‘ We desired one of another kind.’ ”’ 

He therefore sent after the fisherman, who returned ; and this fisherman 
was a person of intel!igeuve and acuteness ; and the King Khusrow asked 
him, of what species was the fish which he had brought. Whereupon, the 
fizherman kissed the ground, and said, ‘‘ This fish is of a mixed kind, and 
of no one particular species.’” And Khusrow laughed at his words, and 
gave orders to present him with four thousand more pieces of silver. 

The fisherman therefore went to the treasurer, and received from him 
eight thousand pieces of silver, which he put into a leathern bag that he 
had with him ; and he raised it upon his neck, and was about to go forth, 
when there fell from him one piece of silver ; upon which he set down the 
leathern bag from his shoulders, and stooped to pick up the piece of silver, 
and took it. 

Now the king and Sheereen were looking at him; and Sheereen said, 
‘‘O king! hast thou seen the vileness of this man, and his meanness, in that 
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when there fell from him a piece of silver, it was not easy for him to leave 
it for one of the pages of the king to take it ?”’ 

And when the king heard her words, he was enraged at the fisherman, 
and said, ‘‘ Thou hast spoken truth, O Sheereen.” Then he gave orders to 
bring back the fisherman, and said to him, ‘‘O thou devoid of spirit ! 
Thou art nota man! How was it that thou puttest down this money from 
thy shoulders, and stoopest for a piece of silver, and wast too covetous to 
leave it in its place?” 

But the fisherman kissed the ground, and answered, ‘‘ May God prolong 
the life of the king! I took not up that piece of silver from the ground on 
account of its value in my estimation ; but I did so because upon one of its 
faces is the effigy of the king, and upon its other face his name, and I 
feared that some person might put his foot upon it unknowingly, and that 
would be dishonoring the name of the king and his effigy; and I should be 
the one to be blamed for this offence.” 

And the king wondered at his words, and approved what he said, and 
gave orders to present him with four thousand more pieces of silver. He 
also commanded a crier to proclaim and say, ‘‘It is not fit that any one 
should follow the counsel of women ; for he who followeth their counsel will 
lose with his piece of silver two pieces of silver beside.”’ 





Porrine tue §’s 1x. — The officer of the deck on board a man-of-war, 
asked the man at the wheel one day, ‘‘ How does she head ?’’ —it was 
blowing a gale of wind. ‘‘ South-ayst,” replied Pat, touching his hat, but 
forgetting to add ‘‘ sir ’’ to his answer. 

‘‘You’d better put a few more 8’s in your answer, when you speak to 
me,”’ said the huffy lieutenant. 

‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir-r-r,”’ returned the witty Irishman. 

A day or two after the officer called out again, ‘‘ How does she head 
now ?”’ 

‘‘ South-ayst and be south, half south and a little southerly, sir-ee, your 
honor, sir,” said Pat. 


scat gaia MI tgs ck ishctee 
LITTLE GRAVES. 

THERE’S Many an empty cradle, 
There’s many a vacant bed, 

There’s many a lonely bosom, 
Whose joy and light have fled; 

For thick in every graveyard 
The little hillocks lie — 

And every hillock represents 

An angel in the sky. 
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LIFE’S VICISSITUDES. 





LIFE’S VICISSITUDES. 


XK IFE’S vicissitudes, while they teach the elevated humility, 
are well calculated to encourage the lowly, and cheer the 
fuint-hearted. Few men are so rich in this country, but 
that may lack the means to purchase a dinner, and may 
die in destitution. On the other hand, the poor, friendless 
boy of to-day may, in no great number of years, become the 
possessor of scores of thousands, the loved and respected of a large 
community. 

Twenty years ago a fatherless boy was placed in a third or 
fourth rate country store, ‘‘ for his victuals and clothes.”’ His cherry face 
and laughing countenance, his accommodating disposition, and the alacrity 
with which he served his customers, soon advanced him to a better store, at 
a dollar a week extra, which he regularly placed in the hands of bis mother, 
to aid her, by marketing for others, to support her little family. He now 
ships cargoes for his own vessels, but embarks in no important enterprise 
without first consulting that mother still. 

The son of an ‘‘ apple woman ”’ we know to be one of the richest men 
in the United States, and accumulated his wealth by his own activity and 
enterprise ; not by speculation, but by legitimate commerce—by honorable 
mercantile competition. 

A ‘*nice young man,”’ ten years ago worth fifty thousand dollars, who 
delighted in horses, hounds and gunning, married a young lady of refine- 
ment and education ; he is now living in poverty with that same wife and 
smali children, in a country village, beyond the Mississippi. 

Let us now go back to times long past, and sec how history teaches the 
same lesson. 

In 1777, Mr. Hastings received an humble petition from the great 
Mogul for aid against his enemies ; ten years later, and Mr. Hastings is 
on his knees in the House of Lords, and was obliged to give bail that he 
would not run away. 

In 1776, Lord North was Prime Minister of England, the counsellor 
of kings; ten years later and it is recorded, ‘‘ Lord North was led out of 
Westminster Abbey by one of his daughters.” 

In 1777, there was a smart, active waiter at a country tavern ; ten years 
later he was a nabob, a baronet, a knight of the shire. 

In 1777, Dr. P. went to the gallery of the House of Commons to hear 
Mr. Pitt’s speech, and was turned out; ten years later, and Dr. P. rose in 
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his place in the House of Lords, to defend a dairyman, while Mr. Pitt 
stood in the bar below to hear him. 

By such examples, let young men learn that attention, diligent, perse- 
vering, loving attention to almost any of the useful callings of human life 
guarantees success, whether in a monarchy or republic, whether under 
Kings or Presidents; that to be good at one thing is of itself elevating, 
and aids to higher successes ; that what gives enduring success is not fam- 
ily, name, nor wealth, nor accident, nor position, nor even genius itself; but 
it is steady, energetic following up of any one calling in the love of its 
nature and the belief of its importance. And more — without this faith 
aad affection no man has ever yet succeeded in any creditable occupation, 
nor do we believe ever will. 





LAZY BOYS. 


LAZY boy makes a lazy man, just as sure as a crooked twig makes 4 
£ crooked tree. Who ever yet saw a boy grow up in idieness that did 
not make a shiftless vagabond, when he became a man, unless he had a 
fortune left to keep up appearances. The great mass of thieves, paupers 
and criminals that fill our penitentiaries and almshouses, have come up to 
what they are by being brought up in idleness. Those who constitute the 
business portion of the community, those who make our great and useful 
men, were trained up in their boyhood to be industrious. 

When a boy is old enough to begin to play in the street, then he is old 
enough to be taught how to work. Of course, we would not deprive chil- 
dren of healthful, gayful exercise, or the time they should spend in study, 
but teach them to work, little by little, as a child is taught at school. In 
this way they acquire habits of industry that will not forsake them when 
they grow up. 

Many persons who are poor, let their children grow up to fourteen or 
sixteen years of age, till they can support them no longer, before they put 
them to labor. Such children, not having any idea of what work is, and 
having acquired habits of idleness, go forth to impose upon their employers 
with laziness. There is a repulsiveness in ull labor set before them, and to 
get it done, no matter how, is their only aim. They are ambitious at play, 
but dull at work. The consequence is, they do not stick to one thing but 
a short time ; they rove about the world, get into mischief, and finally find 
their way to the prison or the almshouse. 























LINES BY DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE DEATH OF A 


N 


R. WEBSTER, at more than one period of his life, dallied with the 
In 1825, he lost a son, three years of age, named Charles, 


muses. 


even at that early age. 
following effusion in a letter to his wife : 


Thou art my 
And stand’ 


LINES BY DANIEL 


CHILD. 


I held thee on my knee, my son! 

And kissed thee langhing, kissed thee weeping; 
But ah! thy little day is done, 

Thou’rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 


Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave with tears beholdest; 
ancestor, my son! 
st in heaven’s account the oldest. 


Dear angel, thou art safe in heaven; 
No prayer for thee need more be made; 
O! let thy prayer for those be given 
Who oft have blessed thy infant head. 


My father! I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me, risen to Heaven’s bright morn, 
My son! my father! guide me there. 


WEBSTER. 


My son, thou wast my heart’s delight, 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery, 
That morn has hushed to sudden night, 
Thy father’s house its sad and dreary. 


The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years came o’er me; 

My funeral rites thou shouldst have seen, 
But thou art in thy tomb before me. 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine, 

Thou hast thy predecessor past; 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to heaven, and showed it clear; 

But thou untaught spring’st to the skies, 
And leay’st thy teacher lingering here. 


Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss! 

And O! to thy world welcome me, 

As first I welcomed thee to this. 































represented to have possessed singular attractiveness of mind and charaeter, 
On that oceasion, Mr. Webster enclosed the 
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OLD FRANK FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 


Francis 






1g 
Sen 


— 


of facts, fables, tales, stories and anecdotes, 


a large collection of natural and other curi- 


Forrester 


READERS. 


pY Dear Cuicpren: In| as if he was an old man, and then shown 
the Magazine for March, | them his picture, which was proof to them 
you were told that OLD} that he was yet a young man, he might sup- 
had | pose they would comb his hair the other 
come home from his | way, or something else, and that he had 
world-wide travels, hav- | better “ be off,’ as the fly said when he got 
uct? ing brought with him a great} into the mustard box. 
ae budget crammed full of in-| And here, dear children, before we go any 
formation about the thousand and | farther, I want to submit a question to you 
one occurrences which had passed about this matter. Well, let us see; in the 
before him while he was abroid—| first place, the Esq., in February, took you 
all by the hand, as he called it, and bid you 


the newspapers, all over the length and 


which he had gathered up, together ss a sober farewell; then he published in 


osities, all of which he was intending to 
make some good use of; that no sooner 
had he crossed the threshold of the good old 
homestead, than the Forrester family beset 


dissolved.”’ 


breadth of the land, that this “ union was 
Then the printer doffed the 
£sq. from our title page, and put Sen. in its 
place; and Old Francis, his successor, came 


him with their entreaties to take charge of | forward and very frankly endorsed all these 
your Magazine; and that without any ifs or proceedings, and told you again that all the 


ands, they had led him right into the rem Esq. had said about leaving was just so, and 


or’s sanctum, and showed him the chair | 2o mistake. 


Now, then, after all these things 


which had just been vacated by his wise and | have happened, my question to you is this: 
Is it among the probabilities, the likelies, 


worthy namesake, Francis, the £sq. 

Well, as there was no two ways about it, 
I just took off my hat, as you saw in the 
picture, introduced myself, (as there was no 
one who had the politeness to do it for 
me, (and commenced my salutatory, as the 


schools call it. 


In the first place, I thought it might be 
necessary to tell you, as I did very plainly, 
that the £sq., your former Editor, had actu- 
ailyleft — cleared out, ‘* hook and line,’’ for 


Esq., were both the same person ? 


or may-bes, that any body would ever sus- 
pect that Francis the Sen., and Francis the 
That the 
Esq. had only dodged back again behind 
the curtain, just to hear what the boys and 


girls would have to say about his picture? 


stupid ? 


Not as you know of, by a long yarn. 


Say, do you suppose any one will be so 


What’s that! the £sq. and the Sen. all one? 
Why, 


now and for all time; just as he himself'| the old man, who is now talking to you, 


had told you over his own signature, in the 
How he came to 
play such a caper, or turn such a summer- 
set, as some would call it, and declare him- 
self among the missing, all at once, is one 
of the puzzles for the boys and girls to dig 
Some think it was 
because he saw “breakers ahead,’’ as the 
That is, after having talked 
with the children through the Magazine, 


Magazine for February. 


out at their leisure. 


sailors say. 


big enough to hold a pen. 


name of Francis. 


the same name. 


was a book-maker long before the Esq. was 
Yes, I remember 
very well, when young Francis was born; 
not that “I was there,’ exactly, as the 
Dutchman testified respecting his own birth; 
but Ido remember when he first took the 
They used to call him, 
in those days, Jittle Frank, to distinguish 
him from his uncle, and his great uncle of 
And when little Frank 
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your many children to make the bows while 
you do the talking for us. Some of your sub- 
scribers thought that you might be the same 
with Francis Forrester, Esq., but when we saw 
you in the picture, avd compared your bald 


become a man, and wished to put away these 
little things, he just walked in among the 
lawyers one day, and took upon him the 
title of Esq. “ There,” said he, “ now I've 
done it. There’s not another /sq. in the lot; 







and of course there will be no more trouble 
arising from the circumstance of having 
more than one in the family of the same 
name.” 

Well, all this may do very well for young 
folks, but as for the old man, he’s not so 
squeemish as to care who is named after or 
befure him, so long as no two look and act so 
much alike that they can't be known apart. 
It’s true the Esq. and I were both christened 
alike, but it was not at the same time, you 
see, by a great sight, as every body knows, 
or ought to know, and will know, who has 
seen our faces or read our scribblings. No, 
no, we go in for letting every tub stand on its 
own bottom; and we have no more notion 
of stealing any of the young man’s light- 
ning, than we have of letting him run off 
with any of the o/d man’s thunder. 

Now, then, my boys and girls, to make 
this matter certain, so far as we are con- 
cerned, be it known unto you all, and to 
all the Forrester family down east, and 
out west, and from one pole to the other 
pole, that Old Francis Forrester 1s Old 
Francis Forrester himself, and nobody else: 
and that ke and the £sg. are no more the 
same person than were the two boys who 
were named Jbid and Ditto, nor half so 
much, for they were twins, and were very 
much alike every way, except in their 
names. On the contrary, though the two 
Francis Forresters happen to write their 
names alike, yet, what they set their names 
to, is no more alike than are also and likewise. 

And to end the question, my young 
friends, I am now going to leave it with you 
to decide. Please send in your say about it. 
But don’t all say at once; or, if you should, 
don’t expect it all to be printed at once. 
But here are some who have already sent. 
Let us hear. 


Rochester, March 8th. 
Dear UNCLE FORRESTER: Since you can- 





not make a low bow yourself, permit one of | had got a new editor if you had not told us so. 


head with the Esq.’s black. bushy hair, we were 
And when we 


sure it was not the same man. 
read your first number of the Magazine, we all 
exclaimed, ** That's the new editor, and that's 
the Forrester for me!” and we all had a very 
good time in reading it; and the next day, 
Aunt Hannah, who is always making verses, 
just put what we said, together, so that we 
might sing it. Here it is: 
“Of all the many Forresters 
Who write for us to read, 
We think the old man in the chair, 
. Does rather take the lead. 
Then clear the track all others, 
And let him come along; 
Our sisters and our brothers, 
Come, join us in our song.” 
BILLY @G. 
Thank you, Billy, for your bows, and 
Aunt Hannah for her song. It is certainly 
quite complimentary. It seems, too, that 
you can see a difference between your pres- 
ent and your former editor, without being 
told even; and that the o/d man pleases you 
a little the best. Well, well, I suppose you 
think he has lived too long, and seen too 
much of the world to be spoiled with flat- 
tery now. 


Barre, March 10th. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: I and my brother 
have taken your excellent Magazine these 
three years, and we both like it very much, 
and so does father and mother. But when we 
saw your phiz, and found that you was not an 
old man after all, we were all so disappointed 
that we thought we wouldn't take the Muaga- 
zine any longer. I think the first editor ought 
not to have called himself an old man, or else 
never shown his face in the Magazine. How- 
ever, we begin to feel better now, since the old 
man himself has come at last. Father says 
that he KNOWS you to be an old man, for he 
has seen you in your office, and that you 
are more than fifty. and we don’t think any- 
body is old before then. We are glad now 
that we did not stop the Magazine, for we 
think the last is rather better than any that we 
have had. We should have found out that we 
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And now, Uncle Forrester, we all send our love 


to you for the first time. Yours, SUSAN B. 


Many thanks, dear Susan, to you and 
your brother, that you did not conclude to 
stop the Magazine when the Esq. ran away. 
Your father is right respecting our age, and 
we shall hope to satisfy you and all our 
other little readers, that our having lived to 
see more of the world, will turn to the 
advantage of you all. As soon as we get 
through with our many callers, and satis- 
fied all hands that we are what we profess 
to be, the real editor of the Magazine, we 
shall begin to talk to you about what we 
have seen abroad, that you may know how 
the world has treated us, here and there, 
and what we have done about it. 

Methuen, March Sth. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: | am a little girl 
eleven years old. I have taken your Maga- 
zine two years, and am now taking it another 
year. I like it very much. I wish it would 
come once a week, for it seems as if I could 
not wait so long atime. I have two little 
sisters younger than I am; they like to read it 
very much. We all go to school. I would 
like to have you come up and see us, we should 


have such a good time. 
From your little friend, 
GEORGIANA GLEASON. 


Blessings on you, little ones. If you con- 
tinue to go to school, and continue to love 
good reading, your shadows will never grow 
less. I shall be right down happy to call 
up and see you one of these days, when I 
get through with my hurry, and feel the 
need of a good country airing. 

Ingraham, Miss. 

DEAR UncLe Forrester: I have had the 
exquisite pleasure of being a member of your 
Magazine family for three years. In that 
space of time I am confident that I have been 
highly benefited and improved. I am proud 
to say it is my chief delight to recommend it 
to all young people as the best periodical 1 
ever saw, without any exception. You morti- 
fied my feelings once by dunning me for your 
mouey, when in reality I had given my cousin 
the money, and thought you had received it. 
The reason why it hurt my feelings was be- 
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your just rights when I had no such thought, 
I expect you will be compelled to put on 
your specs to read my letter, for it is an infe- 
rior specimen of penmanship. You will find 
my dollar inclosed in here. 
Your faithful friend, 
EMILIE R. BLANCHARD. 


We appreciate your commendation of the 
Magazine, dear Emilie; and the dollar — 
ah! yes, that of course is always appre- 
ciated, because, as you seem to understand, 
we cannot make the Magazine acceptable 
without it. We are sorry, however, that 
you were so mortified on account of our 
dunning. If we could mortify some others, 
who deserve it a great deal more, we should 
think we had donea good deed both for our- 
selves and for them. 


Lowndesboro’, Ala., March 18th. 
Uncie Forrester: Enclosed, please find 
two dollars. As we have moved from Autau- 
gaville, Ala., to Lowndesboro’, please change 
the Magazine to this place. With our new 
home I find new teachers, new school-mates, 
new scenery altogether. 1 am not well enough 
acquainted hereto say much about our Mag- 
azine; but by and by shall endeavor to pro- 
cure some new subscribers among the very 
numerous and intelligent girls of the Lowndes- 

boro’ Institute. Your patron and friend, 
KATE T. DUNCAN. 


Welcome! Kate. I am glad to hear from 
you again so soon, because I shall now have 
an opportunity of correcting that mistake 
ut the head of your last letter. I don’t 
know who is to be blamed for spelling the 
name of your town Autongoodle, instead of 
Autaugaville; but it got into the Magazine 
so, some how or other, and perhaps it was 
owing to your penmanship, though you 
write quite well. But you have moved 
now, it seems, and perhaps we shall not 
have the trouble of printing that hard name 
again. I hope you will succeed in getting 
some of those Institute pupils to take the 
Magazine, because such kind of readers 
know how to appreciate good books; and 
then we are confident we shall hear from 
them again by and by, respecting the good 


cause I thought all your Magazine children | influence the Magazine had upon them 


would think I intended to cheat you out of} when they were young and away from 
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home, as many of them are. A thousand; for your healih and prosperity, I subseribe 
blessings on these institutes of learning. | Myself, Yours truly, LULU. 


May their number never be less, and their; | wonder if Lulu is that little boy who 


patronage never decrease. |came to me one day on Washington street, 

3ut here comes a letter from Newbury-| and looking up very pleasantly, asked me 
port, and from one who has tasted of the bit-| the following very honest question: “ Are 
ter cup of affliction. An orphan! oh, how I | you Mr. Forrester, sir?” and when I told 
pity such children, and a great many of| him that the people called me so, “/ thought 
them I have seen, too, in my day, and some | you was,”’ said he, and then ran away just as 
of them not so well cared for as you are, | jf he had seen the greatest lion that was ever 
Grace. What good ladies those aunts must | caught in the woods. Hold! there is no 
be. I guess 1am well acquainted with them, place called Longwood in Boston. That's 


for I used to live in that good city when I 
was younger. So to venture, you may pass 
them my love, and tell them that I remem- 
ber some of their good deeds, in days 
gone by. 

Newburyport, March 15th. 


Mr. Forrester— Dear Sir: 1 am a new 
subscriber to your excellent Magazine, and 
like it very much; so do my aunts; they say 
that they are very glad that I subscribed for 
such a good book. I think it will be a very 
nice book to read. I have got no sisters. I 
am a little orphan; my father was killed on 
board a ship of war, and my mother died when 
1 was a little girl three years old. One day, 
three good ladies came to where I was staying, 
and asked me if I wanted to gotoride. I sup- 
pose I was much delighted at the thought of 
going to ride; sol went, and they came toa 
nice house, painted brown. They took me in 
and dressed me in different clothes, so 1 was 
quite a new girl. I have a brother who fol- 
lows the sea; he is nineteen years old. I have 
lived with these kind ladies eight years. 

Yours respectfully, GRACE W. ANDREWS. 


Longwood, March 7[th. 


DEAR MR. FoRRESTER: I have taken your 
valuable Magazine for some years, and I enjoy 
reading it with and to my sister Caddy and 
brother Charlie, very much. I thought I 
would tell you of this in a letter, hoping there- 
by to induce other children to subscribe, or 
get their parents to forthem. My father and 
mother enjoy reading your Magazine as much 
aswedo. The stories are very interesting and 
improving. If it would not take up too much 
space, L would tell you what capital times we 


have had coasting and skating. I am going | 


to send you some enigmas, and if you think 
them good enough, you will please publish 


them in your Magazine. With my best wishes | 


| true, but don’t his father do business in the 

city, and don’t he let Lulu come in once in 
awhile? But perhaps I’m mistaken. Never 
mind, if lam; he was a bright looking boy, 
any how. 

And here comes a letter from the far 
south. Let us hear if they have got any- 
thing to say about the cold winter where 
they live. 

Woodford, S. C. 

DEAR Mr. ForRRESTER: I have taken your 
very excellent Magazine one year, and I am 
going to take it again. I cannot tell you how 
much I like it. I think it is far superior to 
anything of the kind I have seen. As I am 
young, and never wrote to an editor before, 
you must excuse mistakes. Yceurs truly, 

JOHN Y. WOFFORD. 


Very well done, John, for the first effort, 
especially. In the first place, your letter is 
short, and “a short horse is soon curried,” 
as they used to tell me when I was a boy. 
In the second place it shows that a boy of 
very good judgment wrote, for he says that 
our Magazine is far superior to anything of 
the kind he has ever seen. There’s no tell- 
ing what such boys will make by and by. 
Now that’s a mistake. Make! they’ll make 
their mark on the sands of time, and make 
a good mark, too, or I misguess. 

And here follows another of those short 
horses. Short and sweet, boys; send us on 
a few more of the same sort. 

Marlboro’, March 16th. 

Mr. Forrester— Dear Sir: 1 thought I 
would write to you. I think a great deal of 
| your Magazine. I have taken it about four 
| years, and I think it grows better and better. 
Truly yours, HENRY M. BANISTER. 
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And still they come! Certain, my child, 
“make the acquaintance of your new edit- 


Lima, March 2a. 
DEAR Mr. Forrestet: As you permit the 


or;’’ who’s a better right than those who/| readers of your Magazine to correspond with 


read my Magazine “diligently,”’ and pay 
fur it, too, and then “try to recommend it 
to others.”” O, if all our subscribers would 
only do that thing, how we would make the 
Magazine live and thrive all over the land. 


ENIGMAS. 


i, 
Iam of quite a dullish hue, 
A light, though not transparent blue; 
Of flour I’m very often made, 
And of potatoes too, ‘tis said; 
Curtail me twice, and you will see, 
A mark of reference there'll be. 


2. 

Twenty lines upon paper place, 

(On every line five circles trace; 
These circles should just in amount, 
Or uumber, thirty-seven count; 
And every circle, o1b, or round, 
Upon an angie should be found 

At an equal distance, too, should be 
Upon each line — solve this for me? 


3. 
My first is a color that often is met 
a forests, in fields, in woods; 
My next i» a property sold or let, 
Ky acres. by perches, and roods; 
My whole is a land far away to the north, 
And if I’m not yet puzzled out. 
I’}] say that in that land the summer is short, 
And my charade is solved without doubt. 


4. 
Two brothers are we, with five children apiece, 
A number which rarely is known to increase; 
We are large, hard and black; we are soft, 
white and small, 
But without us mankind could do nothing at 


all; 
We labored with Adam in tilling the ground, 
Yet in the queen’s court we may always be 
found. 
Without us no vessel the ocean could roam. 





WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


you in a sort of chit-chat, way. 1 too would 
be most happy to make your acqaintance. I 
shall read your Magazine diligently, and try 
to recommend it to others. 


Yours respectfully, 8. J. 0. 


Which has caused many lives to be lost—on 
the same, inany vessels have sailed. 
b. An article ladies require when dressing, to 
fasten their hair; 
And the head ofa person of note, taken off 
with the nicest of care. 
c. Two-thirds of a period of time, a letter fa- 
miliar to all, 
One half of an animal large, and the half of 
an article small. 
d. An animal—seen in the woods—whose pace 
is as swilt as the wind; 
A portion of dress that is worn,—I may say, 
by the whole of mankind. 
e. A child that has very few friends; three- 
fifths of a building for such 
As from age are unable to walk, and a 
vowel that’s used very much. 
J. A carriage in other parts used, which sel- 
dom is seen in our streets; 
A species of poorie that please, yet astonish 
sometimes by their feats. 
g- Two-thirds of a vessel revered by all who 
appreciate health, 
And that which—I'm free to allow —is 
robbed of its riches by stealth. 
A. An evergreen shrub that is known to flour- 
ish in gardens and parks, 
And a liquor in bottles confined, the fore- 
runner of mischief and larks. 


6 


My first’s a light seen in the night; 
y second’s in the sea; 
My whole’s a bird that’s often heard 
To change its melody. 


7. 
The name of a river in England; an inter. 


Yet though we go fourth, you will find us at | jection; and what eight furlongs make. Join 


home; 
Although for our color and size you may flout 
us, 
You 1. ever would hire a servant without us; 
Although by the chemists we re used every day, 
Yet we aided Brinvilliers her victims toslay. | 


If you can’t find us out, why to cut short our ; To its case too) a short 
And the name of a bir 


these together, and you will find the name ofa 
bitter herb, used as a medicine. 


8. 


Let a pronoun (observing meanwhile to take 


heed 
reposition precede, 
will directly appear 


When you sit down to dinner, you set us be- | Well known to all falconers every where. 


story, 
fore ye. 
5. 
A WREATH OF FLOWERS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 


a. Two-thirds of a vulgar affray; a body of 
water curtailed,— 


For my whole draws my first wherever he goes. 





9. 


My first is a runner subserviant fo man; 
My second’s a crawler. deny it who can, 
When apart we agree, when joined we are 


foes, 


ee 
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CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


: 10. s PUZZLING INSCRIPTION. 
My first in my whole will at all times befound; | at the entrance of the church of San Salva- 
y second’s a part of my first I declare; dor, in the city of Oviedo, in Spain, is a tomb 
a whole is to every one useless I ween ; erected by a prince named Silo, with a Latin 
hough my first you may like, yet my last | inscription, which may be read 270 ways, by 
you can spare. beginning with the capital S in the centre. 
11. Silo princeps fecit. 

rhe aroma of coffee was floating around, 
As at breakfast she sat, and in silence profound, 
While thinking, perhaps, of her far-distant 


° 
° 


cos 
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lover, 
My first, when transposed, she: did over and 


2d Ome 


os 
~ 


over; 

But though calm she appeared, hers was short- 
lived repose, 

And excited she looked as she hastily rose, 

When my second reversed, was displayed on 
her cheek. 

Was there cause for alarm then, or was it a 


| 

| 

| 
freak? 

| 

| 

| 
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Ihe cause was a feeling she could not control, 
oe was caused by the sight of my 
whole. 
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Here is something worth studying over. We 
find it in an old paper—if any of our young 
readers can solve and tell the point, they are 
perfectly at liberty to do so. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


I saw a pigeon making bread; 

I saw a girl composed of thread ; 
I saw a towel one mile square; 

I saw a meadow in the air; 

I saw a rocket walk a-mile; 

I saw a pony make a file; 

I saw a blacksmith in a box; 

I saw an orange kill an ox; 

I saw a butcher made of steel; 

I saw a penknife dance a reel; 

I saw a sailor twelve feet high; 

I saw a ladder in a pie; 

I saw an apple fly away; 

I saw a sparrow making hay; 

I saw a farmer like a dog; 

I saw a puppy mixing grog; 

I saw three men who saw these too; 
And will confirm what I tell you. 


Note.—To make this read right, shift the 
point at the end of each line to the noun in the 
same line. 
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BEGGARS IN TURKEY. 


N Eastern countries, begging is one of the established institutions. Here 

is a picture of a Turkish beggar. He looks as if he was quite comfort- 
able indeed. Instead of trodging about the streets, and doing the vulgar 
9 
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drudgery of the craft, he has a place of business, or office, with his sign 
written in Arabic. Since we cannot read the words which are written in 
such a curious scrawl above his head, we must exercise some of our Yankee 
skill at guessing. ‘‘ Begging done here by Mustafa Lazybones, a faithful 
follower of the Prophet.”’ 

Where begging is a profession, practiced through life, and then be- 
queathed to the next generation, great artfulness and cunning are attained. 
Human nature is closely studied, till all the avenues to the heart are 
found out. Here is a little oriental poem, which illustrates this remark :— 


‘* A beggar of Shiraz once had a looking-glass, 
That by this magic power all others did surpass, 
Which many dames would wish their mirrors too could share,— 


To show an ugly face as if it were most fair. 


The beggar held his glass in front of every one 

From whom he begged; and copious guerdons thus he won, 
For each with gladness gave, who saw himself so fair, 

The gay young lord, the foul old hag, both looking there. 


At last, the beggar, lying sick, gave to his son 
The glass, and said, “ make use of it as I have done.”’ 


But with the glass, at night all empty came he back; 
For he had made a different use of it, alack! 

He held not up the glass before each passing wight, 
But saw his own face there, and lingered on the sight. 


The father said, “ The foolish fruit of idle pride, 

My son, no human heart has ever satisfied. 

Who shows the world in flattery’s glass, is one shrewd elf; 
He is a fool who looks therein to see himself.”’ 


The proper treatment of beggars unknown to us, is a very perplexing 
question. We do not wish to turn away the virtuous needy, and we fear to 
encourage indolence and vice ; and to investigate every case would consume 
all our time, especially in the large cities. Our public poor houses and 
various charitable institutes are designed to remedy this evil. In countries 
where provision is made for the relief of every class of the unfortunate, 
habitual, promiscuous begging should be regarded as proof of vice, and should 
be treated as a violation of good order. Every voluntary beggar who is 
incurable, should be shut up in the almshouse, as every incurable maniac 
should be confined in the insane asylum, for the peace and pretection of 
society. 

The ancient English law against idlers and beggars was very severe ; we 
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ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


cannot commend its rigor, but we quote it to show what our ancestors 
thought on this subject : 


ANCIENT ENGLISH LAW AGAINST IDLERS AND BEGGARS. 


For an able-bodied man to be caught a third time begging, was in old 
time held a crime deserving death, and the sentence was intended on fit 
occasions to be executed. The poor man might not change his master at 
his will, or wander from place to place. He might not keep his children at 
home, unless he could answer for their time. If out of employment, 
preferring to be idle, he might be demanded for work by any master of the 
‘craft’ to which he belonged, and compelled to work, whether he would 
orno. If caught begging once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was 
whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught a second time, his ear was slit or 
bored through with a hot iron. If caught a third time, being thereby 
proved to be of no use upon this earth, bat to live upon it only to his own 
hurt and to that of others, he suffered death as a felon. So the law of 
England remained for sixty years. First drawn by Henry, it continued 
unrepealed through the reigns of Edward and of Mary. Reconsidered 
under Elizabeth, the same law was again formally passed ; and it was, 
therefore, the expressed conviction of the English nation that it was better 
for a man not to live at all than to live a profitless and worthless life. The 
vagabond was a sore spot upon the commonwealth, to be healed by whole- 
some discipline, if the gangrene was not incurable ; to be cut away with the 
knife, if the milder treatment of the cart-whip failed to be of profit. 


>> —_$____—__——_- 


ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 
REPULSION to Attraction cried, 

“ Why do you draw me thus aside? ” 
Attraction answered in a crack: 

“If I pull this way, you pull back. 
We’re both endued with equal might, 
To keep the equilibrium right. 

Should you, Repulsion, push too hard, 
The universe would soon be marred; 
And I to quit my destined law, 
Should soon the world to ruin draw; 
Then ne‘er to join in friendship chafe, 
’T is opposition keeps us safe.’’ 


Thus, in a nation, parties view, 
Some this, and others that pursue. 
The quarrel has a good effect, 

For if those cheat us, these detect; 
But should they hands of friendship strike, 
Why, then they’d all be rogues alike. 
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THE CITY VISIT. 


BY KATE FORRESTER. 


CHAPTER Il. 


HE children had been in the city several days; their father had gone 
home, and they had had a nice time to rest. Charles had ransacked 
every book-case and table, and read everything he thought most amusing. 
Ellen had travelled up and down the long flights of winding stairs after cousin 
Lucy, till she had learned the situation of almost every room in the house. 
This was at first difficult ; she ran up stairs, and forgetting that she should 
ascend another flight, tripped into the parlor for her own room, or flew into 
her Aunt’s room for the bath-room, or stared in silent surprise as she 
entered a solitary chamber instead of the sitting-room. 

‘“‘There’s something for you,” said their uncle, as he laid a package on 
Charles’ lap one day. 

** Just what I wanted,”’ said he, as he held up a finely bound book to his 
sister. ‘‘ This will be just the thing for us—‘ Boston Sights and Strangers’ 
Guide.’ ”’ 

‘“« That will tell you what is to be seen,”’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ and then you 
can go where you like.’’ So they spent the afternoon in looking at the 
many beautiful engravings in the book, and reading the descriptions of them. 

The next day was a fine, mild day, and their uncle agreed to take them 
to the Common and State House. So passing up Tremont street, they 
entered the fine, smooth gravel walks of the Common. The early frosts had 
tinged the leaves of the trees with the most beautiful colors, which added 
much to the beauty of the scene. 

‘¢ How smooth these walks are,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ as hard as a wooden floor.” 

‘¢ And who keeps them so nice?” inquired Ellen. 

‘‘There is a man called the ‘forrester,’ whose business it is to care for 
this, and see that everything is properly attended to,”’ answered her uncle. 

‘See those poor old women,” said Ellen, ‘‘sitting under the trees, 
knitting—poor things.” 

‘* Do you not see,”’ said Charles, ‘‘ that they have apples, nuts, and candy 
on the benches before them, to sell? ”’ 

‘Yes, I must buy something of one of them,” said she ; ‘I do pity 
them so, sitting here in the cold.”’ 

‘You must not forget what father told us when he gave us the money— 
that we must not think we could buy everything in Boston with it.”’ 
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«To be sure ; but I shall buy some peanuts of this one,’’ said she. So 
she flew on, and came back dividing her purchases with her brother, who 
seemed to have no objections to eating them. 

‘‘ There’s the pond and the fountain,” said Charles ; ‘it looks just like 


the picture we say.” 





They stopped some time to admire the water spouting up into the air, and 
falling again in spray, dimpling the pond for some distance around. The 
boys were sailing their mimic boats upon the pond, which interested the 
children much. 

‘* But, uncle, you told us the other day, that the reason the houses were 
so huddled together in Boston, without any yards or gardens, was because 
there was not land enough to do any other way. But there seems to ‘be 
land enough here.”’ 

‘True, my little lady ; but just consider that it is a long distance into 
the country, where there are green grass and trees, and many people in our 
city would scarcely ever find time to go so far to see them in all their lives. 
So we must have some such place here for them and the dear little children 
to enjoy. In the summer, troops of children play here, and hosts of nurse- 
maids and mothers bring out their babies to breathe the fresh air. This is 
a kind of breathing-hole for the suffocating city. Whole hills have been 
dug away, and the earth brought and torown into the shallow water and 
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marshes around us, to make more land, rather than to take this to build 
upon. More than two hundred years ago, this was given to the city for a 
common.” 

**See the squirrels,’’ said Charles; ‘‘ they have little houses up in the 
trees. How they hop about among the branches !”’ 

‘‘This looks quite like home; I should never be homesick,”’ said 
Ellen. 

‘* What’s this old tree ?” asked Charles, ‘‘ it is all nailed up and mended 
up; I should think it would be less trouble to cut it dewn and set out 
another, than to patch it up in this way.”’ 

‘** That is the Great Elm,” said his uncle. 

«QO, yes,” said Ellen, ‘‘ I saw the picture in the book you gave us.” 

‘* This is thought to be more than two hundred years old. The mending 
you speak of, happened thus: Some years since, a tempest injured some of 
the limbs so much that it was necessary to fasten them up with iron bands. 
This iron fence, you will see by the inscription, was placed around it some 
three yearsago. A noble tree that is.”’ 

Leaving the common, they crossed a street, and entered the State House. 

** What a large building ! ’’ said Charles. 

‘‘This has been lately much enlarged and improved,” said Mr. Mason. 
‘« When it was first built, the corner stone was drawn to the place by fifteen 
white horses ; there were then fifteen States ; now how many are there ?”’ 

** More than twice as many,’’ answered Charles, promptly. 

Passing into a large hall on the first floor, they registered their names in 
a book, kept for that purpose. While this was going on, Charles espied a 
statue raised upon a pedestal, in a space back of the hall. ‘* What’s this, 
uncle.”’ 

‘« That is a statue of a distinguished man. 

‘* No,’’ said Charles. 

‘* Nor I,’’ said Ellen. 

‘* Look again.” 

‘It may be meant for Washington, though I don’t think it looks much 
like him.” 

‘* Yes, it is he.”’ 

Ellen said she could not like to look at it, it looked so much like a man, 
and yet it had such dead looking eyes. ‘‘ Do all statues look so ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered her uncle. 

** Well, I don’t like it; it frightens me.”’ 
her brother remained to hear what his uncle had to say about it. 


Can you not tell who it is?” 


So she turned away; but 


He told 
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him it was executed by Chantrey, and placed there in 1828. ‘‘ Now let us 
go to the top of the dome.” 

‘‘ How high is it?”’ said Charles; ‘‘ it doesn’t look very large from the 

und,” 

‘‘No, but it is thirty feet from the roof, and one hundred and ten feet 
from the ground to the top of the dome.”’ 

Entering a narrow passage, they began to go up, up. ‘‘O, how tired I 
am,” sighed Ellen, “let us rest here.” 

Starting again, they observed each flight of stairs grew narrower and 
steeper, showing by their worn surfaces that many had climbed that height. 
Breathless and panting, they reached the top at last. There were several 
other persons there, and with some difficulty, they found a place at the 
windows. It is a small, circular room, large enough to contain a dozen 
people, with windows all around. At first, Ellen could not bear to look 
down from so great a height, but at last she consented to try it again. 
“The streets look like little lines, Charles, and the horses and men, how 
small they seem ; they look like mice running about.”’ 

Their uncle showed them the harbor, with its islands and ships, the 
beautiful towns and villages around, and the most important objects in 
the city. 

The morning was nearly spent, so they descended, quite tired of 
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atives’ Hall, over the hall where they entered, and the Senate Chamber, at 

the east, beside committee rooms, library, &c. 
Early the next morning, they started to see the business part of the city. 
They thought in the first place to cast a look at the ‘‘ Old State House,” 
as it is called, to distinguish it from the one they had just visited. On p. 151 
is a good picture of this ancient building. Then passing up Washington 
| street, where all the buildings seemed to be shops and ware-houses, they 
stopped for a moment before a large, old-fashioned church, with a tall steeple 
and a clock upon it. Ellen looked with dismay upon the crowded street. 
‘* How can we cross, uncle? There are coaches, wagons and carts, as far 
as I can see. They will never get by, I’m sure. And how the people do 
| crowd upon the side-walk! where are they all going?’’ And as she said 
this, a man brushed by her carrying a huge bundle on his shoulder, and in 
attempting to pass a number of ladies, he came near throwing poor Ellen 
| 







looking. As they came down, Mr. Mason showed them the Represent 













down ; and as she looked around, and pulled on her bonnet, a servant girl 
came hurrying by, pushing a child’s carriage before her, and thrust it 
directly in Ellen’s face. Recovering from this, she turned to Charles, 
and begged him to straighten her bonnet, for it was sadly bent, when a poor 
staggering wretch came reeling upon her from behind. 

‘*Q, dear,” cried she, taking refuge in her uncle’s arms ; “do let us be 
out of the way; everybody’s in a hurry, and [ shall certainly be crushed.” 

‘* No, no, I'll take care of you; I want you to see this church. It is the 
Old South. Once this was the south part of the city ; but now Boston 
extends far to the south of this church. This building is one hundred and 
twenty years old, and looks quite ancient inside. Ina the war of the Rev- 
olution, the British army used this church for a riding senool. They took 
the pews and pulpit to light fires with, and the library of the minister for 
kindlings. Then they carted gravel and dirt into it to ride on, and in the 
galleries they sold liquor. 

‘* How could they be so wicked ?”’ said Ellen. 

‘* Wish I’d been here then,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ guess [ would have made 
them pay for it,”’ while his teeth were firmly set, and his eyes kindling with 
anger. 

“Hush, Charles, you couldn’t have helped it,’’ said Ellen. ‘‘ Can’t we 
go, uncle? it is so noisy here, I’m tired of speaking so loud.”’ 

“Yes, we'll cross now.” As he started, giving a hand to each, Ellen 
drew back, and said, 

‘Let us wait; father always tells me to wait till the carriages have 
passed, before I cross.’’ 
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Mr. Mason smiled, and said, “ We cannot follow that rule exactly, in the 
city, I think ; the carriages are never all past here. There, now we can 
go.”’? So, dodging here and there, among the teams, he brought them safely 
to the other side. Passing down Milk street, a few steps from the Old 
South, Mr. Mason stopped before a large block of stores, and then told 
them to look up. Doing so, they saw these words cut in the stone front of 
the building: “‘ The birth-place of Franklin.” 

‘‘The house in which he was born stood on this spot,”’ said their uncle. 

‘‘ That was the man we were reading of the other day, Nellie, who drew 
the lightning from the clouds.” 

‘‘ Yes, the same man,”’ said Mr. Mason. 

‘Was not he once a poor printer’s boy ?” inquired Ellen. 

‘‘ Yes ; he was baptized in the church we have just been looking at. Now 
let us go and see the statue of him, that has lately been erected.” 

So they crossed into School street, and came in sight of a fine building, 
in front of which was a large space, with trees and flower-beds, and in the 
centre a great marble block upon which stood a bronze figure of a man much 
larger than life. 

‘‘ That is Franklin, I know,’’ said Charles; ‘‘ isn’t it grand?” 

Ellen could not like it, though she wondered at it. She shrank from it, 
for she could not help thinking that it might step down, and walk away, it 
seemed so life-like. 

‘This large building,’’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ is the City Hall, where the 
city officers hold their meetings, and many of them have their offices here. 
Now let us go to the Custom House.” 





So they passed on through crowded streets, where Ellen thought they 
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must be run over; in State street, she clung closer and closer to her uncle, 

wondering all the time what so many people could be about. Making their 
way through the crowd, they soon came in sight of a large stone building, 
built in the form of a Greek cross — that is, a cross where all the four parts 
are of equal length. It has four fronts, with porticoes of six columns each, 
each column being made of one solid piece of granite. 

‘What heavy things these must have been to bring here and set up,” 
said Charles. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘each one weighs forty-two tons; how many 
pounds is that? ”’ 

Charles reckoned awhile, and then answered, ‘ ninety-four thousand, 
eighty pounds.”’ 

“* Exactly so.”’ 

‘** But what is this for?’’ said Ellen; ‘‘ what is done here?”’ 

‘‘ Let us go in, and I will tell you.’’ 

As they entered, they seemed astonished that the inside should be so 
bare and unfurnished. Mr. Mason told them that was but an entrance hall 
leading to other rooms. 

** But what made them put this costly building away down here, in such 
a confused, dirty, ill-looking place, close into the water, almost ?”’ inquired 
Charles. 

‘<1 will tell you,” said his uncle. ‘‘ Every vessel which comes here from 
other countries, bringing foreign goods, is examined by men appointed by 
our government, who have their offices in the rooms of this building. The 
officers of the ship have a list of the goods on board, called an invoice. 
Now the merchants in this country who have ordered these goods are 
obliged to pay a certain sum of money to the government for every article 
that is brought from abroad. ‘This is called a duty.” 

“T do not think that is just and fair,’ said Charles; ‘if they pay for 
them where they buy them, and then pay for bringing them here, I should 
think it was enough.” 

‘‘That is a subject that perhaps you cannot fully understand now, but I 
can tell you the reasons that are given. We have a great many cotton 
factories in this country, for instance ; now those who labor in them are well 
paid. But in Europe the workmen have very low wages, and the cloth is 
made much cheaper, so that it could be brought here and sold at a lower 
price than ours, if there was no duty on it. Then our people would have 
to work for as small pay as the poor people in other countries.”’ 

‘*T think I understand now,” said Charles, ‘‘ but what is done with all 
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«That is used by the government to pay their officers, &c.”’ 

‘* Now I see why they have it down here so near the water,’’ said Ellen. 
‘Tt is so they may be near the ships.” 

‘‘ But I should think they might hide away some things, and so bring 
them here without paying anything,”’ said Charles. 

“‘That is often done,’ said Mr. Mason; ‘that is called smuggling. 
When the officers find any goods on board that are not in the invoice, and 
so have not paid duty, they take them away and demand a heavy fine. 
There is one place in this building I-wish you to see. It is called the sub- 
treasury.’’ So he went into one of the offices, and there spoke with a gentle- 
man, who very politely consented to conduct them. They first came to a 
great door of steel that was let down from above by means of hidden’ ma- 
chinery. This being raised, there was another huge door opened by three 
keys; and after this, another fastened in the same manner. 

‘“‘T guess no theives could ever get in here,’’ said Charles. 

Ellen shuddered as the great doors moved ; she felt as though it was a 
prison. There they saw a small room with shelves on the sides, and these 
were filled with stout cloth bags. 

** Now what do you suppose is in all these bags ?”’ asked Mr. Mason. 

They were silent a moment. At last, Charles said there were gold 
pieces showing from some of the bags, which had holes in them. 

** Yes, these are all filled with gold and silver coin,’’ said his uncle. 
‘‘This is the money paid as duty on goods, and it is paid out to support 
our government.” 

The gentleman told them there were more than four millions of dollars 
there. As they left, Mr. Mason thanked his friend, and told the children 
that when he had leisure again he would take them to other places. On 
their way home, they passed through a narrow, dirty street, crowded with 
low stores and mean-looking houses. At the shop windows were bottles 
and decanters and tobacco and cigars. Around the doors, ragged, idle 
men were lounging. There were all along, steps leading down below the 
pavement, to miserable, damp cellars, and several times they saw through - 
the open doors, how dark and untidy they were. 

‘* Do folks live down there?” asked Charles, in astonishment, as he saw 
a group of children and a cooking-stove in one, and caught a glimpse of a 
wretched looking man and woman in another. 

‘‘ Yes, there are thousands of poor creatures in the city, who live in just 


such places.” 
**O, dear!’’ said Ellen, and the tears stood in her gentle eyes; ‘‘ how 


I do pity that poor girl. She is carrying those great baskets of sticks and 
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rubbish, and how cold she looks! Why, uncle, she is bare-footed, and see 
how red her poor hands are!’’ So saying, she drew off her own fleecy 
gloves, and was just about to give them to the girl, thinking that she could 
wrap her own hands in her warm shawl, when she paused a moment to 
think. Now we have seen before that Ellen was very considerate for one 
so young. She began to think that her mother had bought these for her, 
and that they were not really her own to give away. But the money her 
father had given her to spend as she chose, was in her pocket, and that was 
her own. So she took some silver and gave to the poor girl, who still stood 
leaning against a post, resting herself. “ This is to buy you some stockings 
and mittens,’’ said Ellen, hastening to join her uncle and brother, who 
were waiting for her. 

‘*T guess you won’t have much money left if you give to every body you 
see, and buy nuts of all the old women,”’ said Charles. 

‘“‘ Don’t talk so,”’ said she, half vexed ; ‘‘ you can spend your money as 
you like, and I want to do so too.” 

‘So you may, but I think there are enough rich people here to take care 
of the poor, without my giving away all I have. I haven’t but three 
dollars to spend, and I don’t know as I want to give it away.”’ 

‘*You forget,” said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ that every one might say the same. 
You have everything to make you comfortable and happy without this 
money, which perhaps you will spend for unnecessary things. Now there 
are many men whom you would think rich, perhaps that after they have 
made themselves and families as comfortable as you are, would have very 
little left to spend for mere gratification. So if they did not give away 
some part of that little, they would be like yourself, able to give nothing. I 
think it best for every one to make it a rule to give away something, if they 
have only a littie to spare.” 

‘* Why, then, did you not give her something?’’ said Ellen, timidly. 

‘‘ Because,”’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ I had rather give what I have to spare to 
the poor who I know are worthy, than to give to strange persons in the streets.” 

‘But, uncle, you see how very poor she looked; it was not wrong to 
give her something, was it?” 

‘No, Ellen, I did not say it was wrong, but I know a great many as 
needy as she, and I know them to be good and deserving of help; so as I 
cannot relieve everybody that suffers, I choose to relieve them.” 

‘* How I wish some of these poor creatures could have a little of the 
money we saw in the treasury,’ said Ellen. ‘‘ It makes me feel so to see 
so much money laid away and so many poor people needing it.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 














THE RESOLUTE TIN SOLDIER. 


THE RESOLUTE TIN SOLDIER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


y,HERE were once twenty-five tin soldiers, who were all 
brothers, for they were all born of one old tin spoon. 
Their uniform was splendid, red and blue, and they 
7g grasped their muskets firmly, while their“ faces wore a res- 
*Y olute and unflinching expression. 

The very first thing which they heard in this world, when 
| the cover was taken off the box in which they lay, were the 
wy words, *‘Tin soldiers!” A little boy shouted this out, and 
“3 clapped his hands; for they had been given to him for a birthday 
present. All the soldiers were exactly alike but one, who differed slightly 
from the others, as he had but one leg. Now this happened because he 
was made last, and there was not quite tin enough ; however he stood as 
firmly upon his one leg, as the others upon their two, and he is the very 
one who became remarkable. On the table upon which they were placed, 
were a great many other toys, but the prettiest thing among them was a 
paper castle. Through the little windows you could look directly into the 
hall. Before the castle, stood several little trees around a little mirror, 
which looked like a clear lake. Wax swans were swimming upon it, and 
their forms were reflected in the clear water. 

This was very pretty ; but the sweetest thing of all was a little lady, who 
stood at the open castle door. She also was made of paper, but she wore a 
dress of the finest French lawn, and a delicate little blue ribbon over her 
shoulders as a scarf, which was fastened in front by a shining tinsel rose. 
The little lady stretched out both arms, for she was a danseuse, and then 
raised one foot so high that the tin soldier could not find it anywhere, and 
thought she was like him, and had only one leg. 

‘* What a wife she would make,” said he to himself, ‘‘ but she is of noble 
blood, and lives in a castle. I have only a box, and there are twenty-five 
of us in it already ; that would be no place for her. Still I must see how 
I can make her acquaintance.” So he stretched himself out at full length 
behind a snuff-box, which happened to be on the table, where he could have 
a good view of the pretty little lady, who continued to stand on one foot, 
without losing her balance. 

When evening came, all the other tin soldiers went into their box, and 
the people of the house went to bed. Now the toys began to play — for 
they pay visits, as well as wage war, and give balls. The tin soldiers 
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rattled in their box, for they wanted to be with the others, but they could 


not raise the cover. The nut-cracker made faces, and the pencil enjoyed 
himself with the slate ; there was such a noise that it awoke the canary bird, 
and he began to talk to them and truly in verse. The only two who did 
not move from their places, were the tin soldier and the littie danseuse. 
She stood on tiptoe, perfectly still, and stretched out both arms, while he 
stood equally firm upon his one leg, and did not turn his eyes away from 
her a single minute. Now the clock struck twelve, and pop! off flew the 
cover of the snuffbox; but there was no tobacco in it; no, but a little 
black hobgoblin. 

‘*«Tin soldier!” said the hobgoblin, ‘‘ don’t look at what does not con- 
cern you!’’ But the tin soldier pretended he did not hear. 

‘Well, only wait till to-morrow! ”’ said the hobgoblin. 

When morning came, and the children had arisen, the tin soldier was 
placed in the window, and, whether it was the hobgoblin or a draught of 
air, I don’t know; but suddenly the window flew up, and the soldier fell 
down, head over heels, from the third story. It was a fearful fall! He 
stretched his leg up into the air, and remained resting upon his soldier’s 
cap, with his bayonet stuck between the paving-stones. 

The nursery girl and the little boy went down immediately to look for 
him, but although they were near enough to tread on him, they could not 
see him. If the tin soldier had only cried out, ‘‘ Here I am!”’ they would 
have found him in a moment; but he did not think it proper to ery out, as 
he was in uniform. Now it began to rain; the drops fell faster and faster, 
until at last it poured in torrents. When it was over, two little urchins 
came along. 

‘*Only look,” cried one, ‘‘ there’s a tin soldier; he shall sail in my 
boat.” 

And then they made a boat out of a newspaper, put the soldier in it, 
and away he sailed down the gutter. The two boys ran along by the side of 
it, and clapped their hands. God have mercy on us! what tremendous waves 
there were in the gutter! and what a rapid current!—for the rain had 
swelled it. The paper boat rocked to and fro, and sometimes whirled round 
so suddenly, that the tin soldier trembled ; but he remained resolute, did not 
forget his dignity, but looked straight forward, and grasped his bayonet 
firmly in his hand. Once the boat went under a long bridge which there 
was across the gutter, where it was as dark as it used to be in his box. 

‘What will become of me!’’ thought he; ‘‘ yes, yes, that hobgoblin 
has done all this. Alas! if the little lady were only sitting here in the boat 


with me, I should not care how dark it was!” 
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Then suddenly, a great water rat, who lived under the bridge, sprang 
up, and said, ‘‘ Have you a passport? Give me your passport!”’ But 
the tin soldier sat silent, and grasped his bayonet still tighter. 

The boat went on, and the rat followed after; oh! how he showed his 
teeth, and cried out to the shavings and straw: ‘‘ Stop him! stop him! he 
has not paid toll; he has not shown me his passport! ”’ 

But the current grew stronger and stronger. The tin soldier could 
already see the bright sunlight where the bridge ended ; but he heard also 
a roaring sound, which might well terrify even a brave man. Only think, 
where the bridge ended, the gutter emptied into a great canal, which was 
as dangerous for him as it would be for us to sail over a great waterfall. 

He was now so near it that he could no longer help himself. The boat 
went on, the poor tin soldier stood as firmly as he could; no one should 
have it to say of him after he was gone, that he even winked. The boat 
whizzed round three—four times, and filled with water ; it must sink! The 
tin soldier stood up to his waist in water ; deeper and deeper sank the boat, 
and the paper separated more and more; now the water covered the 
soldier’s head. Now he thought upon the pretty little danseuse, whom he 
should never see again, and a long forgotten melody sounded in his ears. 

The paper burst in two, the tin soldier was precipitated into the water, 
and a great fish swallowed him immediately. Oh, how dark it was in there! 
It was even worse than the bridge, and then it was such a narrow place. 
But the tin soldier remained resolute, and lay stretched out at full length, 
firmly grasping his bayonet. | 

The fish swam to and fro; he made the most fearful motions; but at 
last became perfectly still. Something went through him like a flash of 
lightning ; the sun shone brightly, and a voice cried aloud, ‘‘ The tin sol- 
dier!’’ The fish had been taken, carried to market, sold, and brought 
into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open with a2 great knife. She 
seized the soldier by the waist with her two fingers and carried him into 
the sitting-room, where every one wished to see this wonderful man, who 
had travelled round in the stomach of a fish. But the tin soldier was not 
proud at all. They put him on the table, and then,—no, how strangely 
things do happen in this world !—the tin soldier was in the same room in 
which he had been before. He saw the same children, and the same toys 
stood on the table; the beautiful castle, with the pretty little danseuse. 
She still stood on one foot, and raised the other high in the air; she also 
was constant. That touched the tin soldier’s heart, and he was on the point 
of weeping tin tears, but that would not have been becoming in a soldier. 
He looked at her, and she looked at him, but they said nothing at all. 
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rattled in their box, for they wanted to be with the others, but they could 
not raise the cover. ‘The nut-cracker made faces, and the pencil enjoyed 
himself with the slate ; there was such a noise that it awoke the canary bird, 
and he began to talk to them and truly in verse. The only two who did 
not move from their places, were the tin soldier and the little danseuse. 
She stood on tiptoe, perfectly still, and stretched out both arms, while he 
stood equally firm upon his one leg, and did not turn his eyes away from 
her a single minute. Now the clock struck twelve, and pop! off flew the 
cover of the snuff-box; but there was no tobacco in it; no, but a little 
black hobgoblin. 

“Tin soldier!” said the hobgoblin, ‘‘ don’t look at what does not con- 
cern you!’’ But the tin soldier pretended he did not hear. 

“ Well, only wait till to-morrow! ”’ said the hobgoblin. 

When morning came, and the children had arisen, the tin soldier was 
placed in the window, and, whether it was the hobgoblin or a draught of 
air, I don’t know; but suddenly the window flew up, and the soldier fell 
down, head over heels, from the third story. It was a fearful fall! He 
stretched his leg up into the air, and remained resting upon his soldier’s 
cap, with his bayonet stuck between the paving-stones. 

The nursery girl and the little boy went down immediately to look for 
him, but although they were near enough to tread on him, they could not 
see him. If the tin soldier had only cried out, ‘‘ Here I am!”’ they would 
have found him in a moment ; but he did not think it proper to ery out, as 
he was in uniform. Now it began to rain; the drops fell faster and faster, 
until at last it poured in torrents. When it was over, two little urchins 
came along. 

‘Only look,”’ cried one, ‘‘ there’s a tin soldier; he shall sail in my 
boat.” 

And then they made a boat out of a newspaper, put the soldier in it, 
and away he sailed down the gutter. The two boys ran along by the side of 
it, and clapped their hands. God have mercy on us! what tremendous waves 
there were in the gutter! and what a rapid current !—for the rain had 
swelled it. The paper boat rocked to and fro, and sometimes whirled round 
so suddenly, that the tin soldier trembled ; but he remained resolute, did not 
forget his dignity, but looked straight forward, and grasped his bayonet 
firmly in his hand. Once the boat went under a long bridge which there 
was across the gutter, where it was as dark as it used to be in his box. 

‘* What will become of me!’ thought he; ‘‘ yes, yes, that hobgoblin 
has done all this. Alas! if the little lady were only sitting here in the boat 


with me, I should not care how dark it was!” 
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Then suddenly, a great water rat, who lived under the bridge, sprang 
up, and said, ‘‘ Have you a passport? Give me your passport!’ But 
the tin soldier sat silent, and grasped his bayonet still tighter. 

The boat went on, and the rat followed after ; oh! how he showed his 
teeth, and cried out to the shavings and straw: ‘‘ Stop him! stop him! he 
has not paid toll; he has not shown me his passport! ”’ 

But the current grew stronger and stronger. The tin soldier could 
already see the bright sunlight where the bridge ended; but he heard also 
a roaring sound, which might well terrify even a brave man. Only think, 
where the bridge ended, the gutter emptied into a great canal, which was 
as dangerous for him as it would be for us to sail over a great waterfall. 

He was now so near it that he could no longer help himself. The boat 
went on, the poor tin soldier stood as firmly as he could; no one should 
have it to say of him after he was gone, that he even winked. The boat 
whizzed round three—four times, and filled with water ; it must sink! The 
tin soldier stood up to his waist in water ; deeper and deeper sank the boat, 
and the paper separated more and more; now the water covered the 
soldier’s head. Now he thought upon the pretty little danseuse, whom he 
should never see again, and a long forgotten melody sounded in his ears. 

The paper burst in two, the tin soldier was precipitated into the water, 
and a great fish swallowed him immediately. Oh, how dark it was in there! 
It was even worse than the bridge, and then it was such a narrow place. 
But the tin soldier remained resolute, and lay stretched out at full length, 
firmly grasping his bayonet. 

The fish swam to and fro; he made the most fearful motions; but at 
last became perfectly still. Something went through him like a flash of 
lightning ; the sun shone brightly, and a voice cried aloud, ‘‘ The tin sol- 
dier!’’? The fish had been taken, carried to market, sold, and brought 
into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open with a great knife. She 
seized the soldier by the waist with her two fingers and carried him into 
the sitting-room, where every one wished to see this wonderful man, who 
had travelled round in the stomach of a fish. But the tin soldier was not 
proud at all. They put him on the table, and then,—no, how strangely 
things do happen in this world !—the tin soldier was in the same room in 
which he had been before. He saw the same children, and the same toys 
stood on the table; the beautiful castle, with the pretty little danseuse. 
She still stood on one foot, and raised the other high in the air; she also 
was constant. That touched the tin soldier’s heart, and he was on the point 
of weeping tin tears, but that would not have been becoming in a soldier. 
He looked at her, and she looked at him, but they said nothing at all. 
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Now suddenly one of the little boys seized the soldier, and threw him 
straight into the stove. As he could give no reason for this, it must have 
been the hobgoblin in the box who was the cause of it. The tin soldier 
stood there perfectly illuminated, and felt a heat which was terrible, but 
whether it came from the fire, or was produced by love, he did not know. 
The colors of his uniform were all faded, but whether that happened on 
the journey, or was caused by grief, no one can say. He looked at the 
little lady, she looked at him, and he felt that he was melting away ; but 
still he stood firm, grasping his bayonet. 

Suddenly a door blew open, the wind seized the little danseuse, and she 
flew like a sylph right into the stove to the tin soldier, blazed up for a mo- 
ment, and was gone. ‘Then the tin soldier melted into a lump, and the next 
day when the servant came to take out the ashes, she found nothing left 
of him but a little tin heart ; and of the pretty danseuse, nothing remained 
but the tinsel rose, and that was burnt black as a coal. 





ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS. 


N elderly lady passing down a busy street in New Haven, was over- 
taken by a sudden shower. She was some distance from any 
acquaintance, and had no umbrella. She was deliberating what to do when 
a pleasant voice beside her said, ‘‘ Will you take my umbrella, madam?” 
The speaker was a boy perhaps ten years old. 

**Thank you,’”’ said the lady, ‘‘ I am afraid you will get wet.” 

‘¢ Never mind me, ma’am; I am but a boy, and you are a lady.” 

‘* But perhaps you will accompany me to a friend’s, and then I shall not 
find it necessary to rob you.” 

The boy did so, and received the thanks of the lady, and departed. 

Two years rolled away. The lady often related the cireumstance, and 
often wondered what had become of her friend, but little thinking ever to see 
him again. In the dull season of the year this boy was thrown out of 
employment, and the circumstance coming to the knowledge of this lady, she 
gave him a good home till March, when she introduced him to a good situa- 
tion. Verily, kindness seldom goes unrequited, even in this world. 
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WE hear constantly of absconding railway contractors. It is not a matter 


of much surprise, when it is remembered that it is a regular business with 
those fellows to make TRACKs. 
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THE LITTLE “‘ TRUNDLE-BED.” 


BY DR. A. HILL. 


We have found a little treasure, 
Joyous and bright as the morn, 
Loved without stint of measure, 
Ever since it was born; 
’T is a dear little girl, and her golden hair 
Falls in ringlets bright, o’er her forehead fair. 


And close by the side of our bed, 
This precious little bundle 
Every night is laid, 
Snug in her little “ trundle; ”’ 
Smiling so sweet, that it sometimes seems 
Good angels must talk to the child in her dreams 


And every night she comes, 
Weary of frolic and play, 
Then softly her vesper hums, 
And kneels by her bed to pray; 
And then, as soon as her prayers are said, 
She nestles right down in her trundle-bed. 


The clothes are all folded neat, 
In winter all snugly tucked in, 
The coverlet, blanket and sheet 
Drawn under the darling’s chin; 
Then all you can see is her baby head, 
As she sleeps for the night in her trundle-bed. 


And often we come to kneel 
Where our little treasure lies, 
And prayers such as parents feel 
We send up to the skies; 
For we hear of death, and we come to dread 
The loss of our child from her trundle-bed. 
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We think — yes, often we think, 

And what if the child should die! 

The heart for a moment will sink, 

And a tear-drop moisten the eve; 

Fond hearts are now bleeding as others have bled, 
While they gazed on a vacant but dear little bed. 


Affection hath reared her shrine 

By the lowliest things of earth, 

And the holiest feelings entwine 

*Round the spot that gave us birth; 
Thus we love the place where our baby sleeps, 
And affection her nightly vigils keeps. 


’T is a plain, old-fashioned thing, 

That little baby bed, 

Where love her offering brings, 

And angels lightly tread; 

Yet a cord may be touched by the merest toy, 
That shall deluge the heart with a tide of joy. 


We love it, and who shall dare 

These holy feelings deride, 

Like that precious “ Old Armed Chair,” 
And a thousand things beside; 

So whether our child be living or dead, 

A dear little thing is that trundle bed. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
oe ETER PARLEY,”’ in his recollections, tells the following story 


in illustration of the dismal torpedo character of the illustrious 
statesman : 

‘* When he was a candidate for the Presidency, his political friends 
thought it advisable that he should attend a cattle show at Worcester, Mass., 
so as to conciliate the number of influential men who might be present. 
Accordingly he went, and while there many persons were introduced to 
him, and among the rest a farmer of the vicinity—a man of substance and 
great respectability. On being presented he said : 

““* Mr. Adams, I am very glad to see you. My wife, when she was a 
gal, lived in your father’s family ; and she has told me a great deal about 
you. She has very often combed your head.’ 

‘*« Well,’ said Mr. Adams, in his harsh way, ‘I suppose she combs yours 
now.’ 

‘* The poor farmer slunk back like a lashed hound, feeling the smart, but 
utterly unconscious of the provocation.’’ 
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JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE second night John managed as before, and slept quietly 
till morning. With the dawn he rose, and went to the 
lz, shore to seek for oysters. This time he went a different 
way, and had the pleasure of finding a fruit tree. He did 
not know what kind of tree it was, but hoping it might be 

fit to eat, he knocked down one of the fruits. It was an oval 
nut, as large asa child’s head. The outer shell was fibrous 
and hairy, and John broke it with the aid of a sharp stone. The 








be able to use it fora bowl. The kernel was very juicy, and tasted like 
hazel-nuts, but less oily. In the middle he found a sweet, refreshing juice. 
For obtaining this juice, three natural holes are furnished —a beautiful 
arrangement, because much of the beneficial milk would be lost by 
breaking the hard shell first. 

This was indeed a feast for the famishing youth. He was not satisfied 
with one nut, but knocked down a second and a third, and thanked heaven 
for the discovery. 

Though John had nearly appeased his hunger, he ran to the shore to 
seek for the oysters. He found some, but not nearly enough for a full meal. 
Therefore he had great cause to thank God for providing him, as he had 
done, with another source of nourishment, and gratitude filled his heart. 
He carried away his oysters for dinner, and with a cheerful mind returned 
to his work of the previous day. 

On the shore he found a large mussel-shell, which served him for a spade. 
Thus his work was made easier. He also found a plant with a fibrous 
stalk, like our hemp or flax. At one time such things would have been 
passed by him without notice, but now nothing was indifferent to John. 
He examined all he saw, hoping to find some use for it. Thinking this 
plant might be worked like hemp, he tore up a large quantity, tied it in 
small bundles, and laid them in the water. After a while he observed that 
the loose outer rind became softened by the water. He therefore took out 
the bundles, and laid the softened stems to dry in the sun. When dry, he 
tried to beat them out like flax with a large stick. Succeeding in this, he 
immediately began to twist the flax thus gained into small cords. These 
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were not indeed so strong as those made by our rope-makers, because he 
had no turning wheel and no assistant ; but they were strong enough to 
fasten his large mussel-shell to a stick, so as to form a sort of spade. 

John now went on diligently with his work, and planted tree after tree, 
till he had completely inclosed the space before his future dwelling. He did 
not consider a single row of trees sufficient security, but planted a second 
row near the first, and then interwove both rows with green twigs, so that 
it would require great force to break through it. Morning and evening he 
watered his little plantation from the neighboring spring. The cocoa-nut 
shells served for water-pots ; and soon he was rejoiced to see the young 
trees sprout fresh leaves. When the inclosure was nearly completed, he 
spent a whole day in twisting a number of strong ropes. With these he 
made a ladder as well as he could. He resolved to have no door, but to 
use the rope ladder for going in and out of his dwelling. The rock behind 
was about twelve feet high, and a tree stood on its top. To this John fas- 
tened his rope ladder, and let it hang down therefrom. 

When all this was finished, he began to consider how he could enlarge 
the little mountain cave, so as to make it serve him for a dwelling. In 
order to provide himself with something like a tool, he went to a spot where 
he had seen some large green stones. These were talc stones, and very 
hard. While searching among them, he saw to his great joy, one shaped 
very much like an axe ; it had a sharp edge, and even a natural hole, in 
which a handle might be fixed. After a good deal of labor to enlarge the 
hole, he succeeded in making a regular axe. A thick stick formed the 
handle, which he fastened on with his twisted cord as firmly as if it were 
nailed. He next tried whether he could not cut down a young tree with it, 
and his satisfaction at the happy result of the experiment was unspeakably 
great. He would not have parted with the axe for a thousand dollars. 
Afterwards he found two other stones, which, he thought, might prove very 
useful. One was formed something like a mallet, such as stone-masons and 
cabinet-makers use ; the other was shaped like a short, thick cudgel, pointed 
at one end like a wedge. John took both these away, and hastened back 
to work at his cave. 

Some days of labor enlarged the hollow sufficiently to make it serve as 
his sleeping apartment. He had dried enough grass to make a bed, and this 
he carried into the cave. By this means he was again able to lie down to 
rest, instead of sitting in a tree. What a comfort was this! As he 
stretched his weary limbs upon the soft hay, he thanked God, and thought 
within himself, ‘‘If my countrymen only knew what it is to spend many 
nights sitting on a hard branch, they would value the privilege of resting 
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on a soft and safe bed more highly, and would not so often forget to thank 
God for such a blessing.” 

The next day was Sunday, and John resolyed to devote it to rest and 
reflection. He spent some time in prayer and with tears besought God to 
forgive him. That he might not forget the order of the days, he con- 
trived a sort of calendar. As he had no writing materials, he sought out 
four smooth-barked trees. Every evening he cut a small notch with a 
sharp stone on the first of these trees, to mark a day. At the end of each 
week, he cut a notch on the next tree, to mark a week. At the end of 
four weeks, or a few days more, according to the moon, he cut a notch on 
the third tree, to mark a month; and the fourth tree was left to mark a 
whole year. By this means he could spend every seventh day in a Chris- 
tian manner. 

After a time John had consumed all the cocoa-nuts on the only tree he 
had yet discovered ; and the oysters were cast ashore so sparingly, that he 
could not subsist on them alone ; so he began to feel anxious about the future. 
From the fear of wild beasts or savages he had not ventured hitherto far from 
his dwelling. Necessity now gave him courage. He resolved to undertake a 
short journey the next day. To protect himself from the burning sunshine, 
he spent the evening in preparing a sort of umbrella. For this purpose 
he wove a frame of willow twigs, fixed a stick in the middle, fastened it 
with twine, and covered the frame with broad cocoa-nut leaves. 

John often reflected how foolish he had been in his youth in spending 
his time in idleness. ‘Oh, if I were but at home,’’ he would say, ‘‘ with 
all the good tools there so easily obtained, how readily could I make most 
of the necessary things ! ”’ 

As the evening was not very far advanced, it occurred to him that he 
might make a sort of bag to carry some food, and bring back any new 
provisions he might be so fortunate as to find. After consideration, he 
thought he could make a net out of some of his twine; so he fastened the 
latter to a couple of trees, about a yard distant from each other, and 
knotted the threads closely and strongly together. This made what weav- 
ers call the warp. He then knotted the threads downwards as closely as 
possible, and with the hanging threads made a knot round the cross-threads, 
as net-makers do, These threads formed the woof; and thus he contrived 
a sort of fine fishing-net. After this he united the ends from the trees, fas- 
tened up the bottom and sides, and so had a regular hunting pouch, which 
he could hang round his neck by a thick string. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE PEACOCK AND THE RAINBOW. 


PEACOCK, hearing a farmer admiring the beautiful tints of a 

rainbow, grew jealous, and, setting up his tail with a rush of emulation, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Look here, silly man! can your rainbow show anything to be 
compared with this? besides, the rainbow’s colors fade away, while mine 
last for years!’’ ‘‘ Envious bird,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘ I admire this evening 
rainbow, not only on account of its beauty, but because its appearance fore- 
tells fine weather to-morrow ; a fact which reminds me that whenever I hear 
your screeching voice the rain is almost sure to follow !”’ 

This short story teaches us a very important lesson, which every boy and 
girl especially will do well to remember. It is this: Listen in silence to 
the praises bestowed on our neighbor, lest, by an envious expression, we 
provoke an exposition of our failings. 


Frresipe Epvucation. — The fireside is a seminary of infinite importance. 
It is important because it is universal, and because the education it bestows, 
being woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form and color to the 
whole texture of life. There are few who can receive the honors of a 
college, but all are graduates of the hearth. The learning of the university 
may fade from the recollection, its classic lore may moulder in the halls 
of memory, but the lessons of home, enamelled upon the heart of childhood, 
defy the rust of years, and outlive the maturer but less vivid pictures of 


after days. 























































A BOSTON NOTION. 


A BOSTON NOTION—THE FIRE ALARM. 
OSTON is a city of notions, everybody knows. 


America can show no other city so full of matured 
systems, useful contrivances and odd conveniences 
as this same Boston. The city maxim seems to be, 
that ‘‘ there’s a best way of doing all things.” In 
public and in domestic affairs, the “ solid- men of 
Boston ” are not content with simple achievement, 
but they must have achievement by the best 
methods. 

The latest illustration of this, is their scientific 
way of giving a fire alarm, and calling out and guiding their fire department. 
A very simple matter, one would think, to raise the window sash, and shout 
ji-er two or three times, and leave the alarm to spread. Every villager 
knows how to pull a bell rope, and ring till he’s tired. Every New Yorker 
knows how to count the booming strokes of the big bells, as they tell off the 
district number. A. very simple thing! One way just as good as another, 
so long as a rousing alarm is started. 

By no means. These Boston men have found out a best way. If your 
house takes fire, and gets past domestic control, and you feel it necessary to 
appeal to the municipal authorities for help, do not be at all excited or 
alarmed. Do not make yourself red in the face, and hoarse with shouting. 
Put on your hat and run to yonder corner, where you see that little iron 
box fastened up against the wall; step into the store, ask quietly for the 
key, adding, ‘‘ My house is on fire,’’ by way of apology for the intrusion ; 
now unlock the little iron door, and remembering that the longest way 
round is sometimes the shortest way home, obey the inscription, and ‘“ turn 
six times slowly.’’ Your responsibility is ended. You have done all you 
need do. Boston will take care of your house. Shut to the little door. 
Hurry home or the engines will be there before you! 

Every bell in the city, and several more across the water, are telling 
people where you live, and that your house is on fire. In other parts of 
the city, men with glazed hats and brass trumpets may be seen running to 
these same little iron boxes ; they seem to whisper a moment, then they listen, 
and then they look very knowing, and slap the door to ; and here they come, 
all pellmell to your help. How much time has elapsed since you needed help? 
Perhaps three minutes. There is a best way of giving an alarm, that’s a fact. 
But how was it done ? 
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That little iron box you opened was a telegraph station ; you can see the 
wires where they come down through those two iron pipes into the box. 

The crank you turned is merely a contrivance that enables an inexpe- 
rienced person to send the only message ever sent by this box — its own 
number. Just so a hand-organ enables the grinder to play one tune well, 
even though he be no organist. You turned it six times. Once would 
have been enough, but six times over, and every time the same number, 
there could be no mistake. The central office knew in an instant of your 
distress. 

Yes, but how did that make the bells ring all over the city, and East 
Boston, too? Do they keep a sexton at every bell-rope all the time, ready 
to pull when any body telegraphs ? 

No ; that would be full as bad as the New York plan of keeping watchmen 
up in the fire-towers, on a perpetual look out. That would not be scientific 
enough for a ‘‘ best’? way. But you know a church clock strikes the hours 
without any help from the sexton except to wind it up. Just so the bells 
are rung for fire ; in every steeple there is a machine like the striking of a 
clock. These machines will strike several hundred blows each with their 
heavy hammers, by being wound up once. When you sent off your despatch, 
it went direct to a third story room on Court Square, and was read by a 
man whose business it is to attend to such messages. From this room he 
can, by touching a key, send by another set of wires, a current of galvanism 
to every steeple in the city. If you look, you can see these wires entering 
every steeple that holds a good bell. When this galvanic current passes 
into the several steeples, it circulates in each around a bar of soft iron, 
which instantly becomes a powerful magnet strong enough to lift the detent 
that keeps the striking machines from running. Now these machines are 
made so that they would strike one blow and stop, unless the magnet keeps 
the detent back, and leaves the wheels unlocked and free to run: So this 
man in the little third story room by the Court House, (he’ll show you how 
it is done if you call upon him, for he is very courteous to visitors,) can by 
pressing the proper knob or key, make those heavy bell-hammers strike any 
number he chooses. And he made them strike the number of your ward. 

But how happened the engines and firemen to come straight to my house? 
There are two or three thousand houses in the ward. 

The foreman of every fire company has a key to those useful little iron 
boxes, and so when he has got to the ward signified by the bells, he runs to 
the nearest box, and sends a private signal to the man in Court Square, 
asking ‘‘ just where is the fire?” and then he listens while the answer comes 
back in little taps, one, two, three, four, &c., till he learns the number of 
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the very box you opened when you gave the alarm in the first place. Every 
box has its own number. The bells tolled the firmen what ward, and the 
telegraph taps whispered what station box the alarm came from. 

I see, but is it worth all this trouble of wires and machinery, and boxes 
and batteries ? : 

Yes, indeed. Five minutes at the beginning of a fire are very precious. 
But oftentimes, so rapid is this system, an alarm will be given, bells rung, 
boxes consulted, fire found, hose procured and screwed to a Cochituate fire 
plug, and the fire extinguished, ere the family in danger are well awake. 
Many a time, the first thing a man knows of his danger by fire, is that his 
room is flooded with water. 

But this municipal telegraph is used for more purposes than one. In 
ease of riot, the police captains can send for belp to head quarters. To 
catch an absconding thief, by setting guard at every railroad and steamboat, 
can be done in five minutes. Then, too, very soon all the city clocks will 
be hitched together by these wires, and all of them go by one central pen- 
dulum, accurately, five hundred clocks alike to a second ! 

Go it, Boston! We shall soon hear of newer notions still. The next 
move will be to introduce into every first class house, city time, as well as 
city water and city gas. Telegraphic time wires will be introduced just as 
now the water pipes and gas fixtures are. What a millennium of punctu- 
ality! Twenty thousand clocks ticking together! Yes, and next we shall 
hear of a refinement of the fire system. Philips’s annihilators will be built 
into the walls, their noozles just peeping out into the room. Convenient 
wires will be arranged, so that a man waked at midnight by a smell of fire 
or a red light in his room, will only need reach out his arm to the fire-knob, 
and *‘ pull it six times slowly,”’ and instantly that wakeful, watchful, handy 
man on Court Square will touch his wires, not to frighten sleep from all the 
city with his dinging bells, but quietly he’ll touch the wire, and smash go 
the acid bottles in the ambushed annihilators; phis, squiz, fush-sh-sh, rushes 
out the humid, fire-destroying, life-preserving vapor. The unseasonable fire 
surrenders and goes out. But long ere this, the solid man has rolled him- 
self back into bed again, tucked the blanket snug about his chin and fallen 
asleep, blessing the best, the very best, the Boston way of putting out fires. 
—N. Y. Independent. 





Hz submits himself to be seen through a microscope, who suffers himself 
to be caught in a passion. 
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OUR JAMIE’S CHAIR. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Nay, leave it; it will comfort me; 
I dream he’s sitting there; 

Put by his gilded toys, his books, 
His curls of sunny hair. 


But leave the little rocking-chair, 
That in the corner stands; 

*T is dearer to my stricken heart 
Than work of cunning hands. 


It was our Jamie’s cozy seat, 
When bounding in from play ; 

He knelt beside at even-fall, 
With folded hands, to pray. 


He ran behind it when he heard 
His father’s footsteps near; 

For well he knew that loving eyes 
Would seek for Jamie dear. 


He strode it for a horse, sometimes, 
With tiny whip in hand! 

And rode away to “ Banbury cross,” 
Like knight to Holy Land. 


He drew it softly to my side, 
When wearied out with play; 

How like a rose-leaf seemed his cheek, 
As on my lap it lay! 


He used to sit, and rock, and sing, 
Anear the glowing embers; 

His half-formed words, his winning ways, 
How my poor heart remembers! 


I know he’s with the angels now; 
And yet I see him there, 

Methinks, in night-dress fold his hands, 
And breathe his simple prayer. 


Nay, chide not! take them, if you will, 
His curls of golden hair, 

Books, pictures, little whip and hat, 
But leave my darling’s chair! 


Arthur’s Magazine. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 


HERE is an angel in the house. No matter how fallen 

the inmates, how depressed the circumstances, there is 
an angel there to pity and to cheer. It may be in the 
presence of a little child, or it may be enclosed in a 
stooping and wrinkled body, treading the downward 
path to the grave. Or, perhaps, in a cheerful spirit, 
hoking upon the ills of life as so many steps towards heaven, if only 
bravely overcome and mounted with sinless feet. 

We knew such an angel once, and it was a drunkard’s child. On every 
side, wherever she moved, she only saw misery and degradation, and yet she 
did not fall. Her father was brutal, and her mother discouraged, and her 
home thoroughly comfortless ; but she struggled along with angel endur- 
ance, bearing with almost saintly patience the infirmities of him who gave 
her existence, and then hourly embittered it. Night after night, at the 
hours of ten, twelve, and even one, barefoot, ragged, shawlless, and bonnet- 
less, she had been to the den of the drunkard, and gone staggering home 
with her arm around her father. Many a time has her flesh been blue with 
the mark of his hand, when she had stepped in between her helpless 
mother and violence. Many atime has she sat upon the cold curb-stone 
with his head in her lap; many a time known how bitter it was to ery for 
hunger, when the money which should have bought bread was spent for gin. 
And the patience that the angel wrought with made her face shine ; so that, 
though never acknowledged in the courts of this world, in the kingdom of 
heaven she was waited for by assembled hosts of spirits, and the crown of 
martyrdom lay ready waiting for her young brow. 

And she was a martyr. Her gentle spirit went up from a couch of 
anguish —anguish brought on by ill-usage and neglect. And never 
till then, did the father recognize the angel in the child; till then did his 
manhood arise from the dust of his dishonor. From her humble grave, he 
went away to steep his resolves for the better in bitter tears; and he will 
tell you to-day how the memory of her much-enduring life keeps him from 
the bowl ; how he goes sometimes where her patient hands have led him, 
while her cheeks crimsoned at the sneers cast at the drunkard’s child. 

Search for the angels in your households, and cherish them while they 
are among you. It may be all unconsciously you frown upon them, when 
a smile would lead you to a knowledge of their exceeding worth. They 
may be among the least cared for, most despised ; but when they are gone 
with their silent influence, you will mourn as for a jewel of great worth. 
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BY KRUMMACHER. 
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| 

FATHER RHINE—A PARABLE. | 

HEN in the beginning of time nature had founded the mountains | | 

and hollowed out the basin of the sea, she came forth from her tent 

of clouds to Gotthard, and said,‘ It is fitting that the good should be joined | | 

to the great, and that to the strong a great field of action should be given. || 

Thou standest fast, but I will give to thee a son, who shall bear far and wide | 

the power and blessings which thou hast received from heaven.” As she 
spoke, frem the mountain flowed the Rhine. 

Joyous and free, full of power and courage, the young stream sprang forth 
from the mountains. Sporting, he tosses himself into the Lake of Constance, 
but the lake does not restrain him. With the waters dividing before him, 
the youngling, unchanged and unweakened, passes through, continuing his 
way, for he is the son of Nature, and born of the mountain and of the 
clouds. 

Now strengthened to youth he chooses his course. Noble Nature has 
not erred in her choice ; she has taken the great and the good. He digs his 

| way through the hills and the rocks; these feel and measure his youthful 
strength ; therefore the tame mountains crown also the path of the youth. 

Glorious is his course; an hundred rivers, and brooks without number 
accompany him, mingling their pleasant waters with his powerful stream, 
for the immortal draws to itself the noble, and that which is high seeks to 
unite itself with the highest. . | 

How manly and quiet is his way; stiller he flows on, but not weaker. 
The strength of winter sought to bind him in eternal chains. He snapped | 
these like threads — his strength had been practised in his youth, and then 
he had torn the rocks asunder. 

His stream is now like a smooth mirror. No longer the joyous grape, 
the fruit of the mountains, but grain fields rich in blessings are around him, | 
and on his bosom he bears the rafts and the ships. So, still, strength adds | 
the useful to beauty. | 

And now he is drawing near the end of his path. The low plains and | 
the art of man divide the patient river into many channels, giving to these 
different names. | 

Father Rhine he is called whenever man considers his power and his 

| 


blessings. 





An idle person is like an empty house with a sign up, — ‘‘ This house to 
let.”” 
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THE SPIDER. 


Wnuart, what is there here! 
A spider! O, dear! 

Do kill him, papa: 

O, dear! dear-a-dear! 


| 

| 

| 

| And there is his web, I suppose, 

All tied to my playthings and clothes; 
And there is a bee in his web, 

All tangled — and see, he’s not dead. 
Do help the poor creature get clear, 
And kill the old ugly, O, dear ! 


SELENA NE OE REO - sa 


Sucx was the exclamations of a little boy, as he stepped out one beauti- 
| | ful morning with his father, for a walk onthe piazza. His father having 
| 
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witnessed all his emotions, and heard his impassioned utterance for and 
against the two kinds of insects, embraced the opportunity of imparting to 
his child some useful thoughts on the subject. 

‘* How can you, my son, value the skill and dexterity of the insect, while 
|| you destroy its ingenious and laborious work? Did you not see how beau- 
‘| tifully and regularly the tender threads were interwoven? how can you be 
|| at once so compassionate and so cruel? 

The boy answered: ‘‘ Does not the spider employ his skill and dexterity 
merely to murder and to destroy? But the bee makes honey and wax. 
Therefore I liberated the bee, and destroyed the web of the spider.” 
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FATHER RHINE—A PARABLE. 


BY KRUMMACHER. 


HEN in the beginning of time nature had founded the mountains 

and hollowed out the basin of the sea, she came forth from her tent 

of clouds to Gotthard, and said,‘‘ It is fitting that the good should be joined 

to the great, and that to the strong a great field of action should be given. 

Thou standest fast, but I will give to thee a son, who shall bear far and wide 

the power and blessings which thou hast received from heaven.” As she 
spoke, frem the mountain flowed the Rhine. 

Joyous and free, full of power and courage, the young stream sprang forth 
from the mountains. Sporting, he tosses himself into the Lake of Constance, 
but the lake does not restrain him. With the waters dividing before him, 
the youngling, unchanged and unweakened, passes through, continuing his 
way, for he is the son of Nature, and born of the mountain and of the 
clouds. 

Now strengthened to youth he chooses his course. Noble Nature has 
not erred in her choice ; she has taken the great and the good. He digs his 
way through the hills and the rocks; these feel and measure his youthful 
strength ; therefore the tame mountains crown also the path of the youth. 

Glorious is his course; an hundred rivers, and brooks without number 
accompany him, mingling their pleasant waters with his powerful stream, 
for the immortal draws to itself the noble, and that which is high seeks to 
unite itself with the highest. 

How manly and quiet is his way; stiller he flows on, but not weaker. 
The strength of winter sought to bind him in eternal chains. He snapped 
these like threads — his strength had been practised in his youth, and then 
he had torn the rocks asunder. 

His stream is now like a smooth mirror. No longer the joyous grape, 
the fruit of the mountains, but grain fields rich in blessings are around him, 
and on his bosom he bears the rafts and the ships. So, still, strength adds 
the useful to beauty. 

And now he is drawing near the end of his path. The low plains and 
the art of man divide the patient river into many channels, giving to these 
different names. 

Father Rhine he is called whenever man considers his power and his 


blessings. 





An idle person is like an empty house with a sign up, — ‘‘ This house to 
let.”’ 
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THE SPIDER. 


Wnuat, what is there here! 
A spider! O, dear! 

Do kill him, papa: 

O, dear! dear-a-dear! 


And there is his web, I suppose, 

All tied to my playthings and clothes; 
And there is a bee in his web, 

All tangled — and see, he’s not dead. 
Do help the poor creature get clear, 
And Kili the old ugly, O, dear / 


Sucu was the exclamations of a little boy, as he stepped out one beauti- 
ful morning with his father, for a walk on the piazza. His father having 
witnessed all his emotions, and heard his impassioned utterance for and 
against the two kinds of insects, embraced the opportunity of imparting to 
his child some useful thoughts on the subject. 

‘* How can you, my son, value the skill and dexterity of the insect, while 
you destroy its ingenious and laborious work? Did you not see how beau- 
tifully and regularly the tender threads were interwoven? how can you be 
at once so compassionate and so cruel ? 

The boy answered: ‘‘ Does not the spider employ his skill and dexterity 
merely to murder and to destroy? But the bee makes honey and wax. 
Therefore I liberated the bee, and destroyed the web of the spider.” 
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The father approved of the judgment of his son’s simplicity, which con- 
demns even the brilliant talents which, springing from egotism, are bent 
on destruction and harm. 

‘‘ But,” continued the father, “perhaps you have wronged the spider. 
See, it protects our ripening grapes from the flies and wasps, by spreading 
its web before them.”’ 

‘* Does the spider do so,’’ asked the boy, ‘‘ to protect them, or to satiate 
its own blood-thirsty appetite ? ”’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ answered the father, ‘‘I dare say the insect cares little for 
the grapes.”’ 

‘““Q,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ then the good which he does involuntarily has no 
value at all. The good motive alone forms the beauty of every good 
action.” 

‘* Very true,”’ said the father; ‘‘ the praise is due to Nature, who knows 
how to apply even dangerous and hostile things to the preservation of the 
good and useful.” 

Then the boy asked, ‘‘ Why is the spider so solitary in its web, while the 
bees live and work together in social harmony? So should the spiders 
make a large web, and live together.” 

‘* My dear child,’’ answered the father, ‘‘ many can join in harmony for 
a good aim only. Malice and selfishness bear the germ of destruction in 
themselves. Therefore, wise nature would not try to effect what men 
experience so often to be impossible and pernicious.”’ 

When they returned home, the boy said: ‘‘I have learned to-day some- 
thing from the ugly insect ?”’ 

‘Why not?” answered the father. ‘‘ Nature placed the hostile by the 
side of the amiable, and the evil by the side of the good, that the good may 
appear clearer and brighter by the contrast. ‘Thus, man may learn even 
from evil.” 

—_—_-++ oon —_—_—_———_ 


BREATHE A GOOD SPIRIT. 


BETTER trust all, and be deceived! 

And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Oh, this mocking world! too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 











cra 


FATHER FORRESTER’S 


TE A! Ha! Ha! Good morning to you 

all, my children; especially to those 
of you who have the good fortune to live in 
the country. Sweet May has come round 
again to make us her annual visit. The 
birds have picked up all the snow, as aunt 
Sukey used to tell us, and the flowers of the 
gardens and of the fields — that is, some of 
them — have thrown off their snow-white 
coverlids, popped out their tiny heads from 
beneath their hard winter quarters, and 
aided by the King of Day, have already 
made their beautiful toilets, in view of that 
“ good time coming,’ when the lads and the 
lasses, especially the latter, are to escort 
them on exhibition, as rare specimens of 
Nature’s early rising. 

Yes, if the almanac maker is a man of 
truth, “ May Day” has certainly come. 
The almanac maker! It wouldn’t be strange 
if some of you have been keeping ’count for 
yourselves; casting up the days in the fore- 
ground, silently invoking them to “ fly more 
swiftly round,’ and “bring the welcome 
day,’’ when that “ walk,’’ that long expected 
walk of walks, was to come off. 

If you have, I hope you have kept tally 
better than father Forrester did when he 
was avery little boy. “ How’s that? how’s 
that?’’? Well, let me tell you. My good 
old mother, who believed in having children 
learn to figure for themselves, somewhat, had 
told her boy, that if he would make just 
thirty chalk marks on the door, and rub out 
one of them every day till they were all 
gone, he would then be just four years old, 
and she would buy him a new hat. Elated 
with the idea of keeping his own accounts, 
and still more with the promised reward, the 
thirty marks were drawn in due time, and 
every morning found Frank at his post, 
“making the number less.’’ But before 
Frank was yet a fortnight older, the thirty 
marks had all disappeared, and the new hat 
was —was where? Why, in the store. 
Now don’t laugh, boys and girls, for that was 
when Frank thought as a child, and under- 
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stood as a child. I confess it was rather 
green, to think of hurrying the march of old 
time in that way, yet a thousand to one 
whether some of you were any riper at that 
age. But child though he was, wan’t he 
mortified! And when the older ones poked 
fun at him, and he tried to hide under his 
mother’s apron, ah, blessed is her memory! 
it was then that she kissed away his chagrin, 
and whispered that lesson of good advice, 
which has been of more real value to him 
than all the new hats and caps he has worn 
from that day to this. 

The truth is, Frank was in a hurry; alittle 
too fast. Like most other children, perhaps, 
though in a different way. True, some are 
too slow. Mike Tardy was one of ’em; tar- 
dy at play and tardy at work, tardy at 
school, tardy to bed, and tardy to rise; tardy 
through and through. <A very proverb was 
Mike for being behind. On the other hand, 
Sam Patch was always a fast boy; alto- 
gether too fast. Some tell us, that if one 
has his own way, he’!] live the longer for it. 
Not so with Sam; he beat Frank for killing 
time, making the journey of life at a leap. 
“Nothing venture, nothing have,”’ is not 
always the best rule for children to adopt. 
Father Forrester thinks the following much 
more appropriate : — 


“ Vessels large may venture more, 
Little boats should keep near shore.” 


Now don’t misunderstand me, children. I’m 
not advising you, as the woman advised her 
son, to keep away frem the water till you 
have learned how to .wim. No, no; I’m 
only advising you to look as well as leap, 
and to see especially that each act has its 
proper place. 

“Too Fast! that’s a lecture that'll do 
very well for the doys, but the girls—they are 
always careful enough, arn’t they?” Not 
so; at certain times they need the curb as 
much as the boys, and often a good deal 
more. Lucy Foster was an instance. A 
charming young girl was she, the pride of 
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her parents, and the pattern of beauty and 
health for the whole neighborhood. But 
Lucy was once too fast. 

She had made great calculations on the 
usual “ May walk.’”’ The morning came, it 
was cold and chilly, the ground was wet, and 
altogether, the day was very unsuitable for 
a tramp in the fields. “ You will have to 
forego the pleasure of the walk to-day, my 
dear,’ said Lucy’s mother. “ Indeed I shall 
not,” said Lucy. “‘Then you'll dress ac- 
cordingly; take your shawl and rubbers.” 
“ No, mother, not I. I shall go, rain or shine; 
and just think, how I should appear in rub- 
bers, and on such an occasion!*’ So miss 
Lucy, wiser than ten mothers who could 
render a reason, just took her own way this 
time. She went to the walk. She came 
home, and it was her dast walk. The next 
time Lucy went out of the house, she was 
carried to the “ house appointed,’’ ay, ap- 
pointed, to be sure, but as to the time and 
the manner, appointed by Lucy herself. 

“ Now, Father Forrester, you are a little too 
bad. You commenced with a hearty laugh, 
and here you are making us all cry.’’ Well, 
children, such is this life; changes will hap- 
pen. There’s a time and a season for all 
things. A time to laugh and a time to be 
sober. But the sum total of what I would 
say to you all, is this: First, that you may 
have a first-rate, tip-top May-day walk; and 
second, that while you are cheerful and 
happy to-day, you will take good care of 
your hexlth, so that you may live long, and 
enjoy many more of the same sort. 

Now then, let me hear from you. 


DEAR FATHER FORRESTER: We have read 
your “salutatory,”’ in the March number of 
your excellent Magazine, and like it very 
much. We are well pleased with our new 
editor, ‘‘ Francis Forrester, Sen.”” We have 
sung “ Aunt Hannah’s song” several times, 
and hope she will make it longer, or send 
us another. We are waiting to learn more of 
your history, and especially of your many 
adventures abroad. We should like to sit on 
your knee, and hear them from your own lips, 
but as that cannot be at present, we shall be 
content to trace them after your venerable pen. 
If you have not got through with your travels, 
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we should be delighted with a visit from you 
when you are coming this way. If you ever 
should come, we shall do all we can to make 
your visit agreeable and happy. Father and 
mother send their best respects to the “ old 
man in the chair.” Respectfully, &c., 
CHARLES AND SUSAN. 


Blessings on your heads! Charles and 
Susan, for your complimentary letter, and 
for your kind invitation to come and see 
you. Butwhere? You don’t tell me where 
you are to be found. Perhaps you thought 
I might find that out from the date of your 
letter. Well, so thought I; but when I put 
my eye where it was, lo, and behold, like 
the Irishman’s flea, it wasn’t there. Now 
you must learn to be a little more particular. 
No matter, however, for this time, as I am 
quite too busy with other matters, to think 
of traveling any more at present. Mean- 
while, I shall expect to hear from you 
again. Write often, and fail not to thank 
your dear father and mother for their kind 
remembrance of the “ Old man in the 
chair.” PerhapsI shall never see you all— 
that is, all of my Magazine family — yet it is 
pleasant for me to think of you, as I often 
do, and to be assured through your corres- 
pondence, that my visits, by way of the 
Magazine, are so welcome and interesting. 
Oh, it is like a reviving cordial to your old 
editor, to know that long after he has been 
laid aside, his Magazine will remain, and 
continue to instruct and bless the many gen- 
erations which are to come after! 


Cambridgeport, March 7th. 
DEAR FATHER FORRESTER: I am a little 
girl, just nine years old. Ido not know how 
to write, but I can print. I have taken your 
Magazine one year, and shall take it another. 
I like it very much indeed, and wish they 
would come oftener. I enclose one dollar to 
pay for this year, as you like to have all your 

subscribers pay in advance. 
HELEN LOUISA MINOT. 


Welcome, Helen Louisa, to my list of cor- 
respondents. Your letter is a very good 
beginning for a girl of only nine years, even 
if it is “ printed.”’ That betrays a good 
trait; a purpose to do something, even if you 
cannot do it as well as some others. Keep 



































on trying, my child; Father Forrester does | 
not despise the day of small things. | 


March 10th. | 
Dear Mr. Forrester: Here is a gold dol- | 
Jar for your excellent Magazine, for the year | 
1857. I like it very much indeed, and have 
concluded to take it another year. All are 
well in Virginia; how are they in Boston? 

I am your affectionate friend, 
JOHN H. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Well done, John H. Breckenridge! I am 
thankful to have such an “affectionate 
friend ’’ in “ Old Virginia” as I believe you 
tobe. One who appreciates an “ excellent 
Magazine,”’ writes to have it continued, and 
sends his golden dollar to pay for it. But, 
there! John, do you see that you did not 
write the name of the place where you live, 
and that your dollar cannot be credited to 
you till you let us know. Well, the best of 
us will make mistakes sometimes. The 
only way is to rectify them, and be more 
careful the next time. 


DEAR MR. ForreESTER: My brothers, who 
are older than me, have taken your Magazine 
for three years; and I and my two sisters, who 
are younger, are taking it this year. Father 
told us the other day that we might take it as 
long as we were a mind to, provided we would 
get them bound up fora library. We see that 
you sometimes get them bound for your sub- 
scribers. If we should send on the back num- 
bers, will you get them done for us in uniform 
style? And if so, what will be the expense? 
We think they are too good to be lost or torn 
up, and this is why we want to have them 
bound. Yours, &c., JAMES. 


Certainly, James, we will attend to that 
matter with great pleasure, because we 
think with your father, that our Magazines 
contain matter that will endure to be read 
many times over, and are therefore deserv- 
ing a place in the family library. Nay, 
they would make a very good library of 
themselves, much better than can be found | 
in many of the families who do not take 
them. Send us your numbers, then, and if 
they are clean and nice, as they probably 
are, we will get them bound for you, either 
in red or black covers, with gilt backs and | 
lettered, for only thirty-three cents per vol- 
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ume. Many have already done this; and 
don't they look well in a nice case ? 

FATHER ForRESTER: I thought I would 
write and let you know, now that you have 
become our editor, how well pleased we all 
are with your pen and ink visits. They grow 
more and more interesting every month, 
and we often wish they might come often- 
er. We shall continue to take “Old For- 
rester’s Magazine,” so long as he contiuues to 
furnish us with such good reading and such 
pretty pictures. And that you may be able to 
do this, we send you our gold dollar for anoth- 
er year. This is my first letter to you, though 
I have sent several to Francis Forrester, Esq. 
My sisters and brothers join me in sending 
much love to you, and through you to all the 
rest of the Forrester family. Good by. 

MARY ANN. 

Now, Mary Ann, you don’t know how 
much good you have done Father Forrester; 
I mean by way of encouragement. For let 
me tell you, this following in the footsteps 
of a predecessor, especially such an “ illus- 
trious ’’ one as was my nephew, the Esq., is 
a sort of up-hill task. But how cheering to 
hear that the Magazine, nevertheless, is 
growing “more and more interesting, every 
month!” It seems, too, that you under- 
stand a thing or two about the secret of 
making a good Magazine — the payment in 
advance of the “GOLD DOLLAR.” Sure 
enough; how else can we “furnish such 
good reading, and such pretty pictures?” 
Say. Come now, all you who are receiving 
such monthly visits as Mary Ann tells of, 
consider what she says, and go and do like- 
wise. Then, like her, you may continue to 
hope on, and rest assured the old man will 
do what he can to prevent disappointment 
from laughing at you. 

And here comes another comforter — from 
Henry? Ah, that’s enough among old 
friends. I can guess the rest. But bless 
me, how the boys and girls do growup! A 
short time ago, Henry was but a prattling 
infant, and now here he is, writing for my 
Magazine. Well, let us hear what he has to 
say: 

DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER: We, that is, I and 
my brother and sister, and father and mother 
too, are all delighted with your excellent Mag- 
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azine, the last two numbers in particular, 
which shows that we have not lost our interest 
with the loss of our former editor, though we 
liked him much. Father says that the “ old 
man in the chair,” is an old acquaintance of 
his, and says that he is just the man to write 
for the boys and girls; and so does mother, I 
reckon, for she has been very busy getting sub- 
scribers for you. She has got ten, and hopes 
to get several others, when she has time to go 
farther from home. Enclosed are the names 
and the money. She sends also a thousand 
thanks for your labors of love; and so do we all. 
HENRY K. 


Well done, Henry / and well done, Henry’s 
mother. Blessed is the mother who has such 
a son, and thrice blessed is the son who has 
such a mother. May she live long to bless, 


not only her own dear boys and girls, but | 


the thousands of others who may chance to 


| settle in that region. 





your book-loving boys, whose father thinks 
that the purchase of a whole library is a 
good investment for his son. 
Gloucester, April 2d. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: I thought I would 
address a few lines to you, if I am a little boy, 
twelve years old, you seem to like boys and 
girls so well. I have taken your Magazine 
four years next July, and as I live in a some- 
what retired place, I hail its coming with de- 
light. My father was so kind as to purchase 
Uncle Toby’s Library, and I was much inter- 
ested in reading it. I send you an enigma. 

JOHN W. D. 

What next! If here isn’t a letter from 
Adam! “ What! from Adam, is it? or from 
Adams?" And to be sure it’s from both, 
and no mistake; just see for yourself. It’s 
not Adam the jirst, I suppose, for he didn’t 
But, then, judging 


read our Magazine by means of her influ-| from his letter, I opine he’ll not be second 
ence in its behalf. And your father, too, | long, to any of his name. You see, he’s 
tell him, if he is not too busy, to call and} peen reading Forrester’s Magazine for two 


renew the acquaintance of his old friend and 
fellow laborer in days and years gone by. 


Boston, March 20th. 
Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: My father has 


taken your Magazine for me five years, and I | suggest 


must say, I continue to like it very much. I 
send you an enigma, which, if you please, you 
may insert in your Magazine. I was disap- 
pointed in the likeness of Francis Forrester, 
Esq. Who would have thought he was such 
a young looking man! He looks very much 
like other men, only (between you and I) I 


think ..... Respectfully, &c., 
JOHN 8. DONT. 


That’s right, John S. Don’t tell all the 
world what you think of certain “ dignita- 
ries.’ In the shape of enigmas, you may 
express yourseif more liberally, as you have 
done in the one you have sent us, leaving 
the reader to guess it out; but when you 








years, and is now re-reading it. And then, 
as he says, he is charmed with the poets; 
and with an American poet too, though he 
himself is a Canadian. Besides, he has 
ive mind, and is inquisitive withal. 
Hence, when he sees one of our pictures, he 
don’t pass it over in a hurry, and forget all 
about it. No, no, Adam goes for looking 
into creation. See him there, turning the 
picture first this way and then that; peeping 
down into the very corner to find out the 
name of the artist. And then, what he can’t 
find out himself, he’s not ashamed to inquire 
about. “ Tell us,’’ says he, “ how these pic- 
tures are made. That’s your sort, my boys, 
and my girls, too; attend well to your whys 
and your wherefores, and I’ll risk you. 
Vienna, Canada West. 


DEAR MR. FORRESTER: For two years I 
have been one of your subscribers, and many 


te ag ar ei od 
write in plain English, you do well to say | )jeasant hours have I spent in perusing your 


“ between you and I,I think . . 
fully, &c.” 


Now let us hear from the sea-bo 
Gloucester, where Father Forrester has been 


Respect-| interesting monthly. It is not my intention 

'to subscribe for it longer, but my younger 
oud un ola | brother, who takes the greatest delight in por- 
| ing over its pages, sends a dollar this year, and 
s ar -. | I hope will continue so to do for many years 
a great many times to cool off his feverish |, geome, 
brow, and came away refreshed. And still | 
more refreshing is this letter from one of! one of your correspondents you said that you 


I was locking over some of the 
back numbers last evening and noticed that to 
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should be pleased if any of your readers would | that we see in the “Forrester” and other 


suggest subjects for you to write about. I, for | publications. 


We often observe in the cor- 


one, should be much delighted, if you would | ners of engravings, the names of Felton, Orr, 


at some future period, give us a portrait, to- 
gether with a sketch of the great American 
poet, Bryant. I often fall in with a piece 
from his pen, and am always charmed on 
reading any of his productions. We should 
be thankful, too, if you would describe to 
us the way in which the pictures are made, 


Howland, Andrews, and others. I suppose 
these are the names of the artists, but the man- 
ner in which the illustrations are executed, we 
should much like to know, and no doubt it 
would prove interesting to your many young 
readers. Yours, &c.. 

ADAM ADAMS. 


WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 


1. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 20, 2, 11, 28, 16, is a bird. 

My 25, 8, 12, 3, 25, 30, is a boy’s name. 

My 5, 15, 7, is what we all do. 

My 4, 30, 24, 17, 19, 29, 18, isatown in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

My 17, 8, 9, 9,13, is a town in New Hamp- 
shire. 

My 10, 2, 21, is the name of the sun. 

My 27, 8, 11, 20, 26, is an animal. 

My 1, 4,5, 23, 12, 29, 7, isa town in California. 

My 11, 21, 5, 6, 14, 19, 29, 18, 22, is what all 
should bestow on Frank Forrester. 

My whole is what the boys and girls all like. 


2. 
My first have every shape and hue, 
Some puff with pride, and some subdue; 
Thick, thin, rough, smooth, or warm or cool, 
Denote good taste, or show the fool; 
Create at times ‘‘ profound sensation,’’ 
Are fashioned as may suit each station. 
My second, as you pass the street, 
In numbers you no doubt will meet; 
A useful help to rich and poor, 
And daily passing by your door; 
It often shows a wayward will, 
If checked to run, if urged, stand still. 
My whole, to seek it if inclined, 
In each well ordered house you’ll find. 


8. 

In the theatre I hold a conspicuous place, 

And in me you may find beauty, fashion and 
grace; 

And many a coxcomb, when all eyes could see, 

Has smiled with delight as he bent over me. 

- found in the country, and sportsmen come 
aown 

In the autumn to me, from the hot dusty town. 

I’m found in the garden in cold and in heat; 

And though I’m no housemaid, I keep the beds 
neat. 

I’m cut and I’m hacked long before I am dead, 

And even for this very purpose am bred. 

Young whips love me well, though I hold my- 
self high, 

But from me, all the careful old travellers fly. 

And the ladies! the ladies! O, how they love 
me! 

Tis a thing most affecting, most common to 
see, 


wae when on some railway journey they 

start, 

ae and embrace me before they will 
part. 

To me, to the last, they will tenderly cling, 

Till the bell, so relentless, with fury doth ring ; 

— ae then to leave me, to jump in the 
rain 

They are restless and sad till they see me again. 


4. 


Behold in me when all complete, 

A fish that many love to eat; 

But if you take away my head, 

A clam’rous crowd appears instead ; 
Behead once more — 1 make no doubt, 
But you will quickly find me out. 


5. 
My first’s a common London cry. 
My next an insect; come now try 
per my whole; a clue I'll give, though 
slight: 
It oft emits my first, a glorious sight. 


6. 


I am found everywhere, in all places, and in 

all times. I belong to the vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms; but you may search for me in 
vain amongst animals. Iam not to be found 
in this world, but in heaven. Every sinner 
pean me, but with the saint I can never 
ind a place. I am grave and sedate, and was 
never seen to laugh, although, strange to say, 
you never smile without me. I came in with 
the creation, and shall continue as long as 
eternity is. I was quite unacquainted with 
Adam, but on very intimate terms with Eve, 
and the serpent who tempted her; but unlike 
them, was not expelled from Paradise. 


= 


7. 
In rocks I often meet the sight. 
Behead, and I can ne’er be right. 


8. 


My first is a fowl that we prize 
Jery much at the close of the season; 

My second as plainly descries 

That which many partake of in reason; 
My whole is a fruit that is seen 

To flourish in gardens — not bowers — 
°T is red, it is yellow, and green, 

And is quite as essential as flowers. 
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9. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 

My 2, 5, 1, may be lucky or unlucky. 
My 7, 3, 4, rivals the diamond. 

My 6, 3, 4, is not old. 

My 7, 3, 6, is the abode of wild beasts. 
My 38, 6, 7, belongs to all things. 

My 7, 5, 6, is to be found at a railroad depot. 
My whole is one of the earliest musicians. 
10. 

I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 1, 2, 9, 3, was the name of a queen. 
My 2, 9, 9, 6, 7, is an Indian weapon. 

My 38, 2, 7, 3, 5, is a small boat. 

My 4, 5, 6, 9, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 3, 6, 9, 8, is what we all should possess. 
My 6, 7, 5, is a bird of prey. 

My 8, 9, 2, 1, is a measured point of time. 
My 9, 8, 2, 5, 1, is an empire. 


My whole is the most richly laden ship that 
ever crossed the Atlantic. 


ll. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 8, 9, 11, is a nick-name. 

My 5, 6, 7, 9, 8, is a boy’s name. 

My 11, 12, 18, is the period of twenty-four 
hours. 

My 5, 7, ®, 4, is a bird of the forest. 

My 1, 6, 10, is a vessel made of clay. 

My 38, 2, 7, 8, is an instrument much used by 
fishermen. 

The whole is the name of the writer. 
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MARCH NUMBER. 

En1omMA8.— 6. Inside. 7. Air. 8. Letter A. 
9. Dahlia. 10. Coach-box. 

ARITHMETICAL PuzzLE.—John had five 
apples, Jack three. 

APRIL NUMBER. 

1. Starch. 3. Green-land. 4. Hands. 7. 
Cam-o-mile. 8. Her-on. 9. Horse-leach. 10. 
Nut-shell. 11. Spider. 

And the next to the last puzzle in the April 
number is what Father Forrester would like 
to have all his subscribers find out, and prac- 
tice without delay, viz: If you owe for your 
paper, pay up. 

Father Forrester, with your consent, I would 
drop a word of advice to the little friends who 
manufacture enigmas, &c. First, have not the 
shadow of a mistake anywhere about it. Be 
positively certain that every word is spelt prop- 
erly. Secondly, repeat at least half of the 
letters two or three times. Unless this is done, 
no one will take any interest in guessing them. 
It is ALMOST an impossibility to guess an enig- 
ma, where the letters are used only once, or 
where the spelling is wrong. 


Affectionately yours, AUNT MARY. 
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LITTLE ONES. 


“ As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say: — 
‘In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie, with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white; 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight! 
The robin, he 
That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four; 
But I love my one little lambkin more.’ 
So the mother-sheep and the little one, 
Side by side, lay down in the sun, | 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 
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TALL MEN. 


“ T went to the kitchen; and what did I see 
But the old gray cat, with her kittens three ? 
I heard her whispering soft. Said she: 
‘ My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world. 
The bird in the tree, 
And the old ewe, she 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 
But I love my kittens from morn to night; 
Which is the prettiest I cannot tell, 
Which of the three, for the life of me, 
I love them all so well. 
So I'll take up the kittens, the kittens I love, 
And we'll lie down together beneath the warm stove.’ 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 
I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten; 
And she clucked, and she scratched, and she bristled away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say? 
I heard her say, ‘ The sun never did shine 
On any thing like to these chickens of mine; 
You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 
For lambs nor for kittens I won’t part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cat should go down on their knees. 
My dear downy darlings, my swect little things, 
Come, nestle now cozily under my wings.’ 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped, 
As fast as they could to their warm feather bed; 
And there Jet them lie, on their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm.” 


Tart Men. — Byrne, a famous Irish giant, who died in London some 
years since, measured eight feet, twoinches. Cornelius Magrath, who died 
in the year 1760, measured seven feet, eight inches. Edward Malone, 
another Irishman, was seven feet, seven inches, and was nearly equal in 
stature and size to Daniel Cardanus, a Swedish giant. Dr. Cheselden, the 

famous anatomist, speaks of a skeleton discovered in a Roman camp, near 
| St. Albans, England, which he judged to have been eight feet, four inches. 
Goliath, of Gath, according to Bishop Cumberland, was eleven feet high ; 
and Maximinius, the emperor, was nine feet ; — tall boys, all of them. 










































































THE CITY VISIT. 


THE CITY VISIT. 


BY KATE FORRESTER. 






CHAPTER III. 






HE next morning, Mr. Mason said to the children, that, as he had a 

couple of hours at his command, he would visit Faneuil Hall with 

them in the afternoon. ‘‘ Lucy and Frank can go too, as they will be at 
home from school. 

After dinner they started, and soon found themselves again in the burry- 
ing crowd, not far from the place they visited the day before. ‘‘ This fine 
building is Faneuil Hall,” said Mr. Mason. “This name was given to it 
| || because it was given to the city fora hall and market, by aman named 
Peter Faneuil.’’ 
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| ‘‘T read in that book that you gave us,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ that it is called 
| the ‘ Cradle of Liberty.’ ” 

| % That's a strange name,”’ said Ellen. ‘‘I don’t see as it looks any like 
a cradle.’ 

| ‘‘Well, I don’t think I quite understand why,”’ said Charles, ‘‘ thsi 
| T’ye read about it.” 

‘Well, I'll tell you, children. “When the people began to suffer 
| oppression, before the revolution, there were a great many speeches made in 
| | favor of liberty in this hall. And from that time to this, it has been a great 
place in the opinion of Americans. They call it the ‘ Cradle of Liberty,’ 
because the first faint desires of the people for liberty were kept alive and 
increased by the speeches and debates in that hall, just as the little infant is 
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supported and protected in its rocking bed. Let us goin. You see here a 
great hall, with a gallery on three sides.’’ 

‘« See that monstrous picture banging in front of us,” said Ellen. ‘‘ It is 
the picture of a man speaking to some assembly.”’ 

‘Do you know who that man is in front, who is speaking?’’ asked Frank; 
I do.” 

‘No ; who is it?’ inquired Charles. 

‘«That’s Daniel Webster,’ said Frank. ‘‘ Don’t you know him? I 
know his picture as far as I can see it.”’ 

‘* What is he doing there, father?” inquired Lucy. 

‘* He is making one of his great speeches in Congress,” said Mr. Mason. 

‘* Now go into the Market, father,’’ said Frank; ‘‘I do so like to go 
there. ‘‘ You'll see more there than ever you saw before in your life, I'll 
warrant you,’’ turning to his cousins. 





— 


So they passed out. Crossing one street, they came to an immensely 
long building with porticos. Going in through one of these, they passed 
down a long, broad passage, extending almost as far as the eye could reach, 
on each side of which were stalls —that is, small apartments opening on 
the passage way — where all kinds of provisions are kept for sale. The 
children seemed amazed at the great quantities of beef and pork and mutton 
that lay on the shelves, and hung up by the sides of the stalls, 

‘* Why, Ellen,” said Charles, ‘‘ here are twenty times as many chickens 
as we have on the whole farm, in this one stall, I do believe. See the great 
heaps of ham, and the cabbages and potatoes! ”’ 

‘* And the cheeses,” said Ellen. 
























‘‘ There’s everything one could think of to eat,” said Lucy ; ‘‘so if you 
are going to mention each thing in particular, you’ll have your hands full.” 

‘‘Here comes the fruit,” said Frank; ‘‘ the apples and oranges and 
lemons.” 

‘* Here’s fish, too,’’ said Charles, ‘‘and the great red lobsters and clams.’ 

After they had peeped into every stall, and seen all they could, they 
passed out through the other portico, and returned home, wearied with 
sight-seeing. 

One afternoon, Mr. Mason came home and said he had purchased tickets 
for a concert at the Music Hall.”’ 

‘That will be fine!” said all in one voice. 

‘‘The Hutchinsons.”’ 

‘OQ, I’m delighted ! ’’ said Charles. 

‘‘T do so love music! ”’ quietly whispered Ellen. 

So when evening came, they were all making their way to the Hall. 
Before entering, Mr. Mason told the children that their tickets were num- 
bered, and that seats having the same number upon them, would be reserved 
for them. They found the seats very easy, made in the form of chairs, with 
arms, so that there could be no crowding. On the back of each one was a 
number. They found their seats very easily, and though nearly all in the 
hall were already filled, theirs were left. 

‘What a nice plan it is to have these numbers,’’ said Charles; ‘‘ we 
should never have found a place to sit, if it had not been so.” 

In this fine hall there is a raised platform where there are about four 
hundred seats, facing the audience, for the accommodation of the performers. 
Then there are two galleries, one above the other, on three sides of the hall. 

‘*Q, see how many heads there are!” said Ellen, as she looked from 
the gallery, or balcony, as it is called, where they were sitting, down upon 
the audience below. ‘‘ How many do you think there are here, uncle?” 

‘‘'The seats appear to be all full, and if so, there are not far from twenty- 
five hundred persons here. Do you see how well it is lighted by that row 
of gas lights near the ceiling? There are about five hundred of them.” 

‘‘ Yes, but how do they get at them to light them?” asked Charles. 

‘‘There is a passage way behind them, where a person can pass along 
and touch them.” 

The evening’s entertainment delighted the whole audience, but particu- 
larly Charles and Ellen, who could not find words to express their 
admiration. 

‘* To-morrow evening,’’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ you can see another fine place 


‘« Who is to sing?” 
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—Tremont Temple. I will take you there to hear three hundred children 
sing.” 

‘* Where are so many children found, who can sing well enough to appear 
in public ?’’ asked Charles. 

‘They are pupils in our public schools. A gentleman has been teaching 
them, and now he will conduct the concert. The tickets are twenty-five 
cents, and the money will be given to a society for the support of poor 
orphans.” 

‘* How nice that will be!” said Ellen; ‘‘ we can hear the music, and at 
the same time be doing some good with our money.” 

The next evening brought with it a slight storm, but the children were 
carefully wrapped up by Mrs. Mason, and taken in a carriage to the concert. 
As they entered the great doorway, and saw the broad staircases and spa- 
cious halls, and the numerous doors here and there; Charles exclaimed, 
‘* Why, uncle, this makes me think of the ancient castles and abbeys I have 
read of.” 

«It is probably as much like them as anything you will ever see in this 
country.” 

At each side of the entrance hall, they found a flight of stairs ; and at the 
top of these, a broad landing; and then, on each side, two more flights, 
one leading to the centre of the main room, and the other to the gallery. 

‘Where do all these doors lead to that we pass ?”’ asked Charles. 

‘* These lead to rooms occupied as offices. You saw side doors on the 
outside, beside the large one we entered. Those communicate with a beau- 
tiful hall that is called the ‘ Meionaon,’ which means smaller temple ; so 
called, because it is smaller than the large one we are going sata. That is 
used as a church on Sundays. But here we are in the gallery.” 

** These seats are not like those we had last nigm, ” said Ellen. 

‘No, but perhaps they are just as comfortable.” 

‘*T don’t think so,”’ said Lucy, ‘‘for they can crowd as many as they 
will into these seats. There’s always room enough for one more in them, 
you know, just as there is in an omnibus.” 

As soon as they were seated, they began to look about. ‘‘ How finely the 
lights look,” said Ellen; ‘‘I believe they are even prettier than those in 
the Music Hall; but my eyes are so dazzled that I cannot look at them any 
longer.”’ 

** Well, I'll tell you,” said Charles. ‘‘ The ceiling overhead is divided 
off into squares, and at each corner there are—let me count them—twenty- 
eight bright gas-lights in a circle, with reflectors above them. Only think, 
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bow many there must be in the whole hall ! 
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‘‘ These seats are all cushioned alike ; how nice it looks! And Charles, 
do you see how they rise higher and higher from the front to the back of 
the hall, and just so too here in the galleries.”’ 

‘Yes; that, I suppose, is so that there shall be nobody between us and 
the singers ; all can see alike. There, see what a throng of children,” said 
Charles, as the singers began to pass into their seats facing the audience.” 

‘What a sea of heads! and the seats rise just like these,’’ said Ellen, 
‘so that we can see every face. All the girls are dressed in white, with 
blue ribbons ; how sweetly they look !”’ 

At this moment, the organist commenced playing. Ellen started. 
‘‘ Where is that, uncle ?” 

‘“‘There, my dear, directly in front of you, at the centre of the opposite 
wall, behind the singers.”’ 

“Yes, I see a man, but I do not see any organ.” 

‘Do you see that open work that occupies the whole of that end of the 
hall, with a purple color behind it. That screen is directly in front of the 
organ, and hides it from us.”’ 

‘‘ What a heavy one!” said Charles. 

‘* Yes, it is one of the finest of organs.”’ 

‘T can tell you one thing,’’ said Frank ; ‘‘they blow the bellows by steain.”’ 

“ That’s the last thing I ever heard of done by steam,” said Charles. 
‘Steam makes factories go, and rail cars and steamboats and a thousand 
other kinds of machinery that I don’t know anything about, ! suppose ; but 
I didn’t know as it helped to make music.” 

“Why, yes, Charles,”’ said Lucy; ‘it makes music itself sometimes, 
you know. Haven’t you heard of the Calliope ?”’ 

‘*No, what’s that ?’’ 

‘“Why that locomotive that whistles tunes as correctly as a hand organ. 
It rushes away with a train of cars, and plays to the passengers at the same 
time.” 

‘¢ That’s news,’’ said Charles. 

“You know they heat our school-house by steam, father,’’ whispered 
Frank. 

‘‘ Yes, and we saw all kinds of cooking done by steam at the fair, last 
year, you know,’’ added Annie. 

‘Yes, everything by steam now-a-days,’’ said Mr. Mason. 

But now the singing commenced, and the sweet voices of the children 
blending in one swelling chorus, with the grand peal of the organ, produced 
a thrilling effect, and Ellen could not help whispering to her cousin Lucy, 
‘This must be something like heaven.”’ 













THE OAK TREE AND THE LYING BROTHER. 





THE OAK TREE AND THE LYING BROTHER. | 


NCE, a long time ago, two young men, named Edward and _ | 
; oo appeared in a court of justice. | 
Edmund said to the judge, ‘‘When I was goingona_ 
é Sam: three years ago, I gave to this Oswald, whom I 
7% then considered my best friend, a valuable ring with 
precious stones, to keep for me. But now he will not give the 
~ ring up to me.” | 
Oswald laid his hand upon his breast, and said, ‘‘I swear upon | 
é, my honor, I know nothing about the ring. My friend Edmund 
must be out of his senses in this matter.’ 

The judge said, ‘‘ Edmund, can nobody give evidence that you gave the 
ring to him ?”’ 

Edmund replied, ‘‘ Alas! there was nobody near ; there was only an old | 
oak-tree in the field, under which we took leave of one another.” | 

Oswald said, “I am ready to take an oath, that I know no more about | 
the tree than I do about the ring.”’ | 

The judge said, ‘‘ Edmund, go and bring me a twig from the tree. I 
wish to see it. Meanwhile do you, Oswald, wait here till Edmund returns.” | | 

Edmund went. After a little while the judge asked, ‘‘ Where now, can | 
Edmund be remaining so long? Oswald, open the window, and see if he | 
is not coming.” || 

Oswald said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, he cannot come back again so soon. The tree is 
above a mile distant from this place.”’ 

Then said the judge, ‘‘O, though godless liar! who wouldst have sworn 
thy lie before God, the highest Judge, who looks into all hearts. Thou 
knowest as much about the ring as about the tree!” 

Oswald was obliged to give up the ring, and was sentenced to prison for 
a year. 

‘‘ There,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ you will find time to consider the important | 
truth : — | 
“<Tt comes at last, the judgment day. 

Which every falsehood will display.’ ”’ 





Socrates learned to play on musical instruments in his old age. Cato, || 
at eighty, learned Greek. Plutarch, at about the same age, studied Latin, | 
and Franklin learned to speak French towards the close of life. 
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SONG OF THE OWL. 


I Love not to fly in the glaring light, 
Which this earth from the sun receives; 
I'm a jolly old owl, that lives best in the night, 
When the heavens are fair and the stars are bright, 
And the moon-beam touches the tops of the trees, 
And tinges their outward leaves; 


When fairies and goblins their revels keep, 
And the fields and the forests are free, 
And earth and its millions are happy in sleep, 
Save the weary that watch and the wretched that weep, 
And the wind that moans through the forest leaves, 
And the waves of the distant sea. 


I’m a jolly old owl, and I live all alone 
In a hole of the hollow oak tree, 

With mistletoe, ivy, and moss overgrown, 

Where the winds never blew and the sun never shone, 

And I sleep in my hole through the long summer’s day, 

For the moon light’s the light for me! 

















I LIVE NOT ALONE FOR MYSELF. 


I LIVE NOT ALONE FOR MYSELF. 


66 T LIVE not alone for myself,”’ said a beautiful flower, one fair morning, 

as it lifted to the sun its crest sparkling with dew drops. ‘‘I live not 
alone for myself. Mortals come and gaze on me, and breathe my fragrance, 
and go away better than they come ; for I minister to their perceptions of the 
beautiful. I give to the bee his honey, and to the insect his food ; I help 
te clothe earth in beauty.”’ 

‘‘T live not alone for myself,’ said a wide-spreading tree; “I give a 
happy home to a hundred living beings; I grant support to the living ten- 
drils of the vine ; I absorb the noxious vapor in theair ; I spread a welcome 
shadow for man and beast ; and I too help to make earth beautiful.” 

‘*T live not alone for myself,”’ said a laughing mountain streamlet. ‘I 
know that my tribute to the ocean is small, but still I am hastening to 
carry it there. And I try to do all the good I can on my way. The tree 
and the flower love my banks, for I give them life and nourishment; and 
even the grass, which feels my influence, has a greener hue. The minnows 
find life and happiness in my waters, though I glide onward only a silver 
thread ; and men and animals seek my brink to assuage their thirst, and 
enjoy the shadows of the trees I nourish. [ live not alone for myself.’’ 

‘*T live not alone for myself,’ said a bright-hued bird, as he soared 
upward in the air. ‘‘My songs are a blessing to man. I have seen the 
poor man sad and despondent as he went home from his daily work, for he 
knew not how to obtain food for his little ones. Then I tuned one of my 
sweetest lays for his ear, and he looked upward, saying, ‘ Behold the fowls 
of the air, for they sow not, neither do the reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
my Heavenly Father feedeth them. Am not I better than they ?”’ and the 
look of gloom changed to one of cheerfulness and hope. I live not wholly 
for myself.’ 

‘T live not alone for myself,”’ should be the language of every thinking, 
reflecting mind. It is the language of duty, guiding to the only paths of 
happiness on earth, and preparing the soul for unalloyed bliss throughout 
‘the measureless enduring of eternity.” 

Tue house in which Moore was born, is now a whiskey shop; Burys s 
native cottage is a public house ; SueLiey’s house at Great Marlow, a beer 
shop; the spot where Scorr was born, oceupied by a building used for a 
similar purpose ; and even CoLerip@x’s residence at Nether Stowey, the 
very house in which the poet composed the sweet ‘‘ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale,’’ is now an ordinary beer house 
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JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 
CHAPTER IV. 


7,HE next day, John was impatient to start. He could 
seareely await the dawn, and rose before the sun to get 
ready for his journey. He hung on his bag, and tied a 
cord round his body, to which he fastened his axe, took his 
umbrella, and set off triumphantly. But first he visited 
the cocoa-nut tree to put one or two nuts into his bag, went to 
the shore to gather what oysters he could find, and refreshed 

himself with a good draught of clear water. It wasa delightful 
» morning. The sun rose in full glory out of the sea, gilding the 
tops of the trees. A thousand large and small birds, of brilliant plumage, 
sang their matin song, and rejoiced in the new day. ‘The air seemed as 
pure and refreshing as if just created by God, and the sweetest fragrance 
exhaled from the herbs and flowers. John’s heart swelled with joy and 
gratitude to his Maker. 

Presently he saw some plants, which he resolved to examine more closely. 
They grew in a little crop. On some he saw red, on others blue, and on 
others white blossoms ; while on some, instead of flowers, he found little 
green apples, about the size of large cherries. They were potato plants, but 
John did not know them in their wild state. He tasted one of the apples, 
and found it disagreeable. In vexation, he tore up the plant, and found 
numerous large and small lumps hanging to the roots. These he guessed to 
be the proper fruit, and began to examine them ; but they were too hard 
and tasteless to be eatable. However, he put some of them in his bag, and 
proceeded slowly and cautiously on his way. Every sound terrified him, 
and made him grasp his axe to defend himself; but there was no real cause 
for fear. 

It was not long before he came to a brook, where he determined to eat 
his dinner. He sat down under the shade of a tree, and began to feast with 
a good appetite, when suddenly he was alarmed by a distant rustling. He 
looked anxiously round, and observed a whole herd of wild animals, resem- 
bling deer, only with much longer necks, which made them somewhat like 
camels. These were lamas. Their proper country is Peru, in South 
America. ‘Therefore, they are called Peruvian sheep, though they have 
nothing to do with sheep, except that they have very fine wool. 

When John saw these animals approaching, he felt a great desire to 
obtain their flesh for food. So he placed himself behind the tree hoping to 
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be able to strike one of them with his axe. The unsuspecting creatures, 
who had probably never been disturbed by man, passed by the tree to go to 
the water, without any apprehension ; and as a young lama came within his 
reach, he struck it so heavily on the neck with his axe, that it instantly fell 
dead. To kill or torture or to distress animals unnecessarily, is a cruelty 
which no good person will commit; but we are not forbidden to slaughter 
and employ them for our need. 

When John had slain the young lama, he began to think how he should 
prepare the flesh for eating. He had none of the requisites for cooking, not 
even fire. However, he resolved to return with the animal to his dwelling, 
carrying it across his shoulders. On his way back he made another for- 
tunate discovery. He saw six or eight lemon trees, under which lay some 
of the ripe fruit which had fallen. These he carefully gathered, and marked 
the place where the trees stood. His first labor on reaching his inclosure 
was to strip the young lama of its skin. This he managed with a sharp 
stone instead of a knife. The skin he spread in the sun to dry, as it was a 
valuable article, from which he might make a coat and shoes for the rainy 
season. 

After he had stripped the animal of its skin, and taken out the entrails, 
he cut off a hind quarter for roasting. To obtain a spit, he cut down a 
slender young tree, peeled off the bark, pointed one end of it, collected some 
forked branches on which to rest it, and having stuck these into the ground 
opposite one another, he placed the spit across the forks, and was glad to 
find that it turned very well with the meat hung on it. And now the 
essential part — the fire was only wanting. To produce this, John eut two 
sticks from a dry stem, and rubbed them together till the perspiration 
dropped from his face. But he could not succeed; for when the wood 
became hot enough to smoke, he was so tired that he was obliged to pause 
a moment to recover, and the wood again cooled. This made him feel the 
helplessness of a solitary life, and the great service men gain from one 
another. If he had but one companion, he could have attained his object. 

John, however, might have succeeded if he had known that two sticks of 
different wood, one hard and the other soft, will kindle by rubbing the hard 
one very rapidly against the soft; or, if he had made a hole in one stick, 
and put the other into it, and turned it round between his hands without 
stopping, till it began to burn. 

At last he threw away the bits of wood in despair, sat down, casting many 
sad glances at the nice meat he could not roast for want of fire. This made 
him think what he should do in winter. Full of melancholy, he sprang up 
to ease his mind by walking. His agitation so heated him that he went to 
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the spring to refresh himself. With the water he mixed some lemon juice, 
which was very cooling and agreeable. But still he longed for the roast 
meat ; and while thinking how to obtain it, he recollected having heard that 
the Tartars put the flesh they are going to eat under their saddles, and ride 
on till it becomes tender. John resolved to adopt something like their plan. 
He took two broad smooth stones, laid a piece of flesh between them, and 
hammered the upper stone with his mallet. After doing so for about ten 
minutes, the stone grew hot, and by continuing this process for half an 
hour, the flesh became so tender, from the heat and the hammering, that it 
was quite eatable. It was not, indeed, as good as if it had been properly 
cooked ; but John had been so long deprived of meat that he was not over 
particular. “ Ah!” thought he, “you, my countrymen, who are so 
dainty that the best food often causes you disgust, because it is not exactly 
according to your spoiled tastes, could you be only one week in my place, 
how contented would you become for every gift of God in future! How 
careful would you be to avoid ingratitude to the all-bountiful hand of Proy- 
idence, by any disdain of wholesome food ! ” 

To improve the taste of his meat, John squeezed some lemon-juice on it, 
and made such a repast as he had not bad for a long time. Having fin- 
ished dinner, he began to consider what work he had best undertake next. 
The dread of winter made him determine to employ some days in providing 
himself with lamas for the sake of their skins. As they seemed so tame, he 
hoped to obtain them without much difficulty. With this hope, he retired 
to rest, and a comfortable sleep rewarded him for the toils of the day. 

John slept far into the following day. He was startled to find how late 
it was on awaking, and hastened to set out in search of lamas. But, on 
looking out from his cave, he perceived that a violent storm of rain made it 
impossible to go out. ‘The rain continued to increase, and the lightning was 
so bright, that his otherwise dark cave seemed quite in a blaze. Thunder, 
such as he had never before heard, succeeded the flashes, and the earth 
shook with a terrific crash, which the mountains echoed back. 

In the afternoon the storm began to abate, and hope revived in the heart 
of the solitary. He rose up to set out with his bag and his axe, when sud- 
denly he was thrown down senseless on the ground. The great tree to 
which he had fastened his rope-ladder, had been struck by lightning, and a 
large branch had fallen just before the entrance of the cave, causing the 
earth to shake with the crash. When John came to himself, he saw what 
had happened, and at first feared that the whole tree had fallen. But the 
rain having ceased, he resolved to go forth; and to his great joy and grat- 
itude, he saw that the trunk of the tree was in a blaze. ‘Thus divine 
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Providence provided for him, just at the time that he thought himself for- 
saken. Often are benefits given us by those means which we think most 
disastrous, for God has wise and benevolent designs, even in the calamities 
he permits in the world. Then John lifted his hands in thankfulness, and 
exclaimed — 

‘*Oh! what a short-sighted being is man, that he dares to murmur at 
what God does, though he understands it not.”’ 

Without furtber trouble, he had a fire, and this he could easily keep up. 
He therefore abandoned the thought of hunting for that day, and took 
advantage of his good fortune to cook the meat he had by him. The sight 
of fire was very grateful to him; it was a precious gift of God; and know- 
ing the great benefit it would prove, it filled his mind with thankfulness. 

The next question was, how to prevent the fire from being extinguished. 
While considering this matter, he accidentally observed a very large pro- 
jecting stone on the rocky hill, about three feet above the level ground. 
Notwithstanding the late heavy rain, the spot beneath this stone was quite 
dry. This satisfied him that he had found a safe hearth for his fire. He also 
perceived that he might convert it into a regular kitchen, with a fire-place 
and chimney. So he determined at once to set to work. He would dig 
out the earth under the stone three feet deep, and then inclose the two 
sides with a regular wall, as high as the projecting stone. Necessity made 
him very observant, and he had noticed a certain clay which might be made 
into bricks. The rain had so softened it, that he could cut it without diffi- 
culty into smooth, square bricks. In a short time he had prepared a good 
quantity of them, and placed them where the sun would shine on them the 
whole day. 

Though John felt grateful, he could not forbear sighing, ‘‘ Oh! if I had 
but a single friend for my companion, to whom I could open my heart, and 
who would feel affection for me in return! I should even be happier in the 
possession of some time animal —a dog, or a cat— to whom I could show 
kindness, and gain its love. But alas! I am utterly alone!’’ These 
reflections brought tears into his eyes, and bitterly reminded him of the 
times he had quarrelled with his companions. ‘‘ Ah!” thought he, ‘‘ how 
little then I knew the value of friendship. Could I be once more in my 
former position, how kind and obliging would I be to others! Oh, that I 
had felt so, before the opportunity was lost to me for ever!’’ In the midst 
of these sad reflections he observed a spider that had made its web in a cor- 
ner of his cave, Even to have a single living creature on a friendly footing 
with him would be some comfort, and he resolved to endeavor to tame it. 
John soon found the heat so insupportable, that he was obliged to work 
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chiefly in the early mornings and evenings. THe rose before the sun, put 
fresh wood on the fire, ate the remainder of a cocoa-nut, and was going to 
cook some more lama flesh, but found it had already turned putrid with the 
sultry heat. Afterwards he went to the beach to seek for oysters ; but 
instead of them, he was rejoiced to find a large turtle. With this he loaded 
himself, having killed it with his axe. He managed to break the under 
part of the shell, and cut off a good piece for roasting. Considering how 
he should keep the remainder, which would be food enough for a fortnight, 
it suddenly struck him that the shell, being formed like a regular basin, he 
might use it as such, and, by filling it with salt water, pickle the flesh in it. 

John had now determined to go out hunting for lamas, when a new idea 
occurred to him. He would try to domesticate some of these animals, for 
company as well as subsistence ; indeed, they appeared so tame, that he 
hoped to take some of them alive easily. He resolved to persevere till he 


gained hisend. We ought never, young reader, to despair on account of © 


difficulties. Resolve not to give up till an object is attained ; for persever- 
ing industry, continued reflection, and enduring courage, will accomplish 
many things that would be otherwise impossible. The greater the effort, 
the greater the satisfaction in the end. 

John contrived the following plan for catching the animals in question. 
He determined to make a cord with a noose, and by placing himself in con- 
cealment behind a tree, to throw the noose over the head of the first lama 
that should approach near enough. 

As the part to which the lamas were accustomed to resort for water was 
rather distant, and as he did not know whether the animals frequented it in 
the evenings, since he had only seen them there at noon-day, he put off his 
adventure till the next day, and busied himself meantime in preparing for 
the journey. 

The next morning, John rose, and prepared himself for the hunt. As- 
cending a hill near the sea, and looking down into a cleft of the rock, he saw 
something which awakened his curiosity, and which, after descending to it, 
he found to be salt. Though he had in some degree replaced the want of 
salt by the use of sea-water, that had an unpleasant taste ; it was bitter, 
and would not really preserve the meat, because sea-water, when stagnant, 
becomes foul, like spring or river water. John was therefore very glad to 
fill his coat pockets with this salt. 

Salt is obtained in different ways. Some of it is dug out of the earth ; 
some is obtained by boiling salt water which springs from the earth ; 
and some is got from the water left by the sea, which the sun dries. God 
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| 
has so kindly cared for us, that what we most need is given most abund- | 
antly, and requires least preparation by art. | 
John now came to the place where he hoped to catch a lama; but es | 
none were yet to be seen, he lay down under a tree to rest, and partook of | 
some food, to which the salt he had recently found, gave a pleasing zest. | | 
While eating, he saw the animals approaching. So he rose to get ready his | | 
noose. Several passed, but not near enough for him to attempt a throw; | 
till suddenly, one came so close to him, that he had only time to cast his | 
cord, and the creature was speedily entangled in it. It began to bleat, and, 1 
for fear of alarming the herd, he was obliged to tighten the noose, so as to | 
silence it, while he drew it as quickly as he could into the thicket out of | | 
their sight. He had caught the mother of two young ones, and, to his joy, | 
these followed her, seeming not afraid of him ; for as he stroked them, they 
_ licked his hand and looked as if begging him to let their mother go. Thus | 
he attained his wish, of having some living creatures to dwell with him. He | 
drew the struggling lama with all his might, and the young ones continued | 
to follow. Taking the shortest way back, he at last arrived in safety. | 
Tying the mother to a tree, he had to consider how he could bring them 
into the court-yard, which was inclosed on all sides; so he determined for | 
the present to make a small stable near at hand, and keep the animals in it | 
till he found a better plan. He cut down a number of young trees, and | 
placed them so closely together that they formed a tolerably strong fence. | 
What a pleasant sight it was to behold the young lamas quietly lying down | 
beside their mother! John often stopped his work to look at them, and | 
enjoy the thought that he now had some living associates. His life appeared | 
less lonely, and he continued his work with reacwed vigor. When com- | 
pleted, he led the animals in and closed up the opening with thick branches. | 
Words cannot describe his satisfaction as he counted up the advantages he 
should gain, beside that of their company. In time he might be able to 
make clothes from their wool; he could use the milk, and perhaps make 
butter and cheese from it; and they might assist him in various labors. 

One thing he still desired ; he wished that the lamas should be within his 
own enclosure, so as to feel at home with him. For some time he mused | 
how to bring this to pass. At last he determined to pull down part of his | 
own fence, and plant a new one of larger circumference. By great dili- | 
gence the work was completed in a few weeks, and John had the pleasure | 
of having three house-mates. He did not forget the amusement the spider 

| 





had afforded him, and continued daily to supply it with flies and gnats. 
The insect in return testified a friendly feeling, and grew so familiar that it 
always came forth as soon as he touched its web, to receive the food from 


























LINES ON HIMSELF. 


his hand. The lama and young ones soon became accustomed to his com- 
pany. Whenever he came home, they sprang towards him, and smelt him 
to know whether he had brought them anything, and licked his hand when 
they received fresh grass or young twigs. He regularly milked the mother 
morning and evening. The cocoa-nut shells served for small vessels, and 
the turtle-shells for larger ones. 

As the cocoa-nut tree afforded him so many advantages, he wished there 
were more of them. He had heard that trees might be grafted, but knew 
not how to do it. ‘* Ah!” he often sighed, ‘ how little I knew my advan- 
tages in my own country. I grieve now that I did not pay more attention 
to all I saw and heard. Could I be so happy as to return home, how 
how attentive would I be to all the instruction I could receive ! ”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





LINES ON HIMSELF. 


BY THOMAS WINN KING, ESQ., 


I AM, perhaps, as you will say, 
A very curious creature ; 
For I am changing every day, 
My name, and shape, and nature. 


Tom King I am, and so am known; 
But isn’t it provoking? 
Whenever I to jest am prone, 
They tell me I am Jo King. 


Though fat I am as any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking; 

If I by chance seem rather dull, 
At once they say I’m thin King. 


In figure I am short and squat; 
Yet if with ladies walking, 

I laugh and chatter, and all that, 
They vow that I am tall King. 


At night they do admit my claim, 
When Sol to rest is sinking: 

They call me by my proper name, 

And really find me Winn King. 
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LITTLE DICK SNAPPY. 


Litre Dick Snappy 
Was always unhappy 

Because he did nothing but fret, 
And when he once cried, 

’T was in vain that you tried 
To make him his troubles forget. 


His father once brought him 
A drum, which he bought him 
Hard by at a neighboring fair, 
And gave such another 
To Edward his brother, 


And left them their pleasures to share. 


Little Edward began, 
Like a nice little man, 

To play with his new little drum 
But Dick, with a pout, 

Only turned his about 


In his hands, and looked sulky and glum. 
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LITTLE DICK SNAPPY. 


“ What's the matter, dear Dick? 
You look sad; are you sick? 

Come march like a soldier with me — 
The enemy comes, 

Let us beat on our drums, 
And papa will our merriment see.” 


“No; I don’t like my toy,” 
Said the ill-humored boy; 

“ And yours is the best and most new; 
If you'll give me yours, 

Then I'll go out of doors; 
But if not, ’li kick mine in two.” 


“O, no! brother, no; 
Pray, do not say so 
Of a trifle, in anger and haste; 
Though they’re equally new, 
Yet my drum I'd give you, 
But I’ve tied it in knots ‘round my waist.”’ 


Then quarrelsome Dick 
Gave his brother a kick; 
But he did not give him another, 
But saying no more 
Edward walked to the door, 
Only giving one look at his brother. 


Then, bursting with spite, 
With his utmost of might, 

Master Dick trod his drum on the floor; 
The parchment did crack, 

When, lo! Edward comes back, 
And his drum in hands then he bore. 


“ The string is untied, 
Dearest brother,’’ he cried; 
“ So now I with pleasure will change;”’ 
But, when Dick’s drum he found 
Lying broke on the ground, 
O, how did his countenance change! 


“T am really ashamed,” 
(Dick sobbing exclaimed, ) 

“ At the diff'rence between you and me; 
But continue my friend, 

And I'll try to amend, 
And a good-tempered fellow to be.” 





Tue difference between Perseverance and Obstinacy :— The first is a 
strong will ; the second a strong won't. 
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TOMMY CAMP; OR, THE BOY WHO WANTED TO BE A 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


’ said 


be MEAN to be a philanthropist, mother, when I grow up,’ 
Tommy Camp, as he came running in from his play one day. 

‘I am happy to hear that, my son,” replied his mother. ‘‘ Will you tell 
me what ‘ philanthropist ’ means ?”’ 

‘* Philanthropist means — it means — why, mother, don’t you know what 
philanthropist means ? ”’ 

‘*T do, my son; but I wish to know that you also understand its meaning. 
It is a very important matter to determine one’s future course, and I should 
be glad to know that your decision is the result of calm deliberation ; that 
is, that you have thought much about it, that you know what it is to be a 
philanthropist, and do really mean to try to be one. How long have you 
thought about it, my dear?” 

‘* Why, mother, I read a story yesterday in the paper. It was headed, 
‘A Philanthropist ;’ and it told about a rich man who gave a great deal of 
money to build houses for poor people ; and the paper said that he was good 
and great for doing it; and then I thought that I should like to give 
away money too to poor people, when I get to be a man.” 
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“«T thought, Tommy, that you had probably decided since breakfast this 
morning ; for then I saw a little boy display a spirit that was not very 
philanthropic. There were a few cherries on the table, the first in market 
this season. Papa bought them to tempt grandma’s appetite, as she is not 
very well. She was not willing to eat them alone, but put them on the 
table that each might have a share. Well, a certain little boy was helped to 
his share; and before grandma had helped herself, he passed his plate 
for more, and did not seem to care whether any one else had any or not, if 
he only had all that he wished. And a short time since, I heard a little 
boy declare that he was not going to stay in the house to amuse his little sick 
sister, when it is so pleasant out of doors.”’ 

‘Oh, mother, I did not think I am sorry I did both of those bad 


things.” 


‘* My dear son, I knew that you did not think ; and it is because you are 
very apt not to think, that I remind you of your faults. I should like to 
forget them, but if I do not teach you to do right, you can never bea 
philanthropist. I am very glad that you wish to be one, though I see that 
you do not quite understand what it is to be one. Giving money does not 
make a person a philanthropist. A man may give away thousands of 
dollars every year, and yet not be a good man.” 

‘‘Why, mother, I thought it was good to give to poor people.”’ 

“So it is, most certainly, if your motive for doing so is good. If you 
give because you love the poor and wish them to be happy and to enjoy all 
the comforts that you possess, and if you desire to make them better ; and 
if you give because you love God and wish to obey that beautiful golden 
rule our Lord gave us, ‘‘ Do unto others as yon would that others should 
do to you,” it is being good and doing good. But if you were rich, and 
gave a great deal of money only that people might call you good and 
great, or a philanthropist, then you would not be good, though your money 
might do good. God, who sees your heart, looks to your motive; and if 
that is good, though you may have a very little money to give, he will be 
pleased with your spirit. You remember the story I read you of the poor 
widow who threw two mites into the treasury. This was all the money she 
had. A mite was a very small sum, but the Savior was standirg by when 
she put them in, and he saw that love was in her heart, and that was what 
made him say that her gift was greater than all the money that the rich 
men had put in of their abundance. He knew that some of them had 
given their money only that they might appear to be charitable, and Christ 
did not speak approvingly of their gifts. But I will tell you something of 
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the greatest philanthropist that ever lived, and afterward you may tell me 
whether you still wish to be one. 

‘There was once a man who came from a very beautiful country, where 
| _ there were no poor people, no wicked persons, no sickness, no suffering of any 
| kind. He was the king of the country. All his subjects were very happy, 
| and loved to do everything to please him. He might have lived there 
always in splendor and happiness ; but his heart was so full of love that he 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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was not content to remain on his throne, and have only the inhabitants of 
his country happy. » He wished everybody to go there, and always to remain 
with his people, and enjoy the beauty and wealth of the place. So he sent 
messengers to the inhabitants of another country, to invite them to that 
beautiful place, and to show them the way. But the people were so wicked 
that they abused these messengers, and said that they did not believe any- 
thing that they told them about the land, and did not wish to go there. 
The king knew how they treated his messengers, but instead of being angry 
with them, and letting them go on in their wretchedness, he pitied and loved 
them the more, and determined to leave the place where he was so happy, 
and go himself among them and try to persuade them to go to his home. 
He knew they would treat him even worse than they had treated his 
servants ; but that did not prevent him from going. He knew, too, that if 
he went among them, he would be poor and sick, and suffer very much from 
their wickedness, more even than they did themselves. But still he went. 
They did treat him shamefully. They persecuted him in every way their 
wicked hearts prompted them. He was so poor while among them, that he 
had no home. His feet were often weary travelling from place to place to 
teach them, but he never ceased to do them good, even when they treated 
him the worst. He healed the sick, he made the blind to see, the lame to 
walk, the deaf to hear. He never did anything for himself alone. He did 
not seek for power, though he might have brought wealth and soldiers 
enough from his own country to have made him king there as he was at 
home ; but he chose to suffer all the trials and sorrows that the people of 
that country ever had to endure, in order to teach them how to bear all 
| with patience, and to prepare to follow him to his happy home. Some few 
| believed what he told them.and obeyed him, but the greater number never 

did ; and at last some of them put him to death in the most cruel manner 
possible. But even then, he loved and pitied them, and does so still; and 
he is as ready now to receive them and show them the way to his country 
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as he was before he came to them.’’ 
‘‘Oh, mother! that was Jesus, the Saviour,” said Tommy. 
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‘Tt was, my son; and it is only by imitating his example, by giving up | 
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all selfishness and living for the good and happiness of others, as he did, 
that you can be a philanthropist.” 

‘‘T wish I could, mother,”’ said Tommy, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You cannot do 
this without his help; but if you you sincerely try to be like him and ask 
his aid, he will help you and never desert you as long as you love and obey 
him. You must begin by giving up in little matters, and by doing little 
kindnesses for your sister, your parents, your playmates, the poor, and all 
who need your help. You must not think that giving alone will make you 
a philanthropist. You must do for others whatever you can to promote 
their good and comfort, even when it is disagreeable to you.” 

‘‘T know it will not always be easy, mother, but I do mean to try real 
hard. I’ll begin now by staying in the house and playing with sister all 
the afternoon, because I know that she wants me to, and she will not feel 
half so unhappy as she would if she were alone.”’ 

‘Well, my son, that is a good beginning. Keep trying. It will not 
always be as easy to give up your own pleasure as it is to-day; but when 
the temptation to be selfish is strongest, then pray the more earnestly and 
struggle the hardest to do your duty.” 
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THE PIGEONS AND CHURCH TOWER. 


OME pigeons who had taken possession of the newly erected steeple of 
a church, and made themselves extremely comfortable therein for a 
length of time, being quite alone and unmolested, conceived the opinion 
that the tower had been built exclusively for their.use and enjoyment. So 
that when a peal of bells were set up, they looked upon the act as an intru- 
sion, an invasion of their rights, and a nuisance to be abated. They held a 
solemn meeting together, and agreed that if the bells did not take them- 
selves peaceably off in the meantime, to memorialize the vicar with a view to 
their removal. As the meeting was held in the belfry, of course the bells 
heard all that was said ; and ere it broke up, the tenor bell thus addressed 
the pigeons :—‘‘ Neither for you, nor for us exclusively, was this tower erected, 
but for the use of the whole parish. As to your memorial, keep it to your- 
selves, lest the vicar, offended at your egotism, expel you from the belfry. 
AppLication. — Many persons live and act as though they thought the 
world was made solely for their use, and with an utter disregard for the 
interests of their fellow creatures ; the result of a narrowness of spirit and 
selfishness. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


AH, it looks so sad and lonely, 
In the twilight cold and grey! 
Everything about it, only 
Tells of silent, sure decay! 


On the roof the green moss creepeth, 
Like a thing of life it seems, 

And the cricket softly sleepeth 
In the cold, worm-eaten beams. 


Let us enter—oh, how cheerless 
Is the quaint, deserted room! 
While like spirits, pure and fearless, 
Shine the moonbeams through the gloom! 


There are shadows on the ceiling, 
Where the firelight used to fall; 

And the echo brings sad feeling, 
As it answers to our call. 


And a tale of two-fold meaning, 
Hath that old house told to me; 
While my soul is wisdom gleaning, 

‘rom its mournful history! 


Yonder, side by side they slumber, 
In death’s long and dreamless sleep, 

Two of that old household number, 

Where the star-beams vigils keep. 



























THE TELL-TALE SPLINTER. 






Often will the spirit listen 
For the voices memory brings; 

Often will the tear-drops glisten, 
As her mournful songs she sings. 








Each old household hath its legend 
Of by-gone, happy days to tell, 

While sweet mem’ries sadly cluster 
Round the orchard, grove and well! 









In the blue and starry Heaven 

Is a house not made with hands, 
Where no holy ties are riven, 

Or death-severed household bands. 







THE TELL-TALE SPLINTER. 






N honest messenger, who carried a large sum of money with him, was 

seized, robbed and murdered, on a bitter winter evening. His corpse 

was found lying in the snow, which was stained all red with his blood. The 

officer made inspection of the bloody spot by torchlight that very night; he 

there observed a splinter of a knobbed stick, and took it home without say- 
ing anything. 

On the following morning, as he was going into the office, he observed 
with horror that just such a splinter was wanting in the stick of a baliff | 
which was leaning against the door; and the splinter which he had found 
exactly fitted into the hole. ‘The officer immediately gave orders to seize 
the baliff as the murderer, and to put him into custody. 

The wretch at first resolutely denied the fact ; but the little dumb piece of 
wood witnessed too loudly against him. He turned pale, and confessed that 
he had learned that the messenger was to deliver a considerable sum of money AE 
to the officer ; and the love of money had seduced him to murder the good iG 
man, who had never done him an injury 2 

The murderer had concealed the packet which contained the money un 
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opened under a stack of wood, and so had not even seen the money for which 
he had committed the murder. He had his head cut off before a vast 
crowd of people, of whom each wondered that the secret crime had been 
brought to light by so slight a circumstance. 








“ Full oft is guilt discovered here below, — 
And all, at last, the day of doom will show.” 
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HISTORY OF A PORTE MONNAIE. 


HISTORY OF A PORTE MONNATE. 


WRITTEN BY ITSELF. 


», ¢@ Y first recollection is of being with a great many other porte 
wi monnaies, in a dark drawer in a large store, which was 
owned by a wealthy merchant in the city of Boston. Gen- 
tlemen often came to the store to purchase toys, knives, and 
other articles, and I now and then got a peep at daylight 
when they came to the drawer to select porte monnaies ; but as 
nearly all in the drawer were gone before any one seemed to 
notice me, I began to fear always having to remain shut up in this 

e9® dark place, of which I was really tired, and wished to see more of. 
the world. 

One day, a Mr. Clark came to the store to buy some porte monnaies, 
and to my great joy I was this time among the chosen ones. Several of us 
were selected, put into a large package, and carrried to the railway station. 
After waiting some time we had a long ride in the cars, and were then 
carried to Mr. C.’s store. He told his boy, whose name was Edward, 
to undo the package and arrange the articles in the show case, so as to 
make room for the porte monnaies. 

Edward took the package, cut the string, and laid us carefully on the coun- 
ter ; while he was arranging the things so as to make room for us, I had time 
to look about me a little, and see to what kind of a place I had come. I 
found it was a large, handsome store, filled with all kinds of faney goods ; 
on the counter was a beautiful show case, filled with a variety of articles, 
such as work-boxes, fans, card cases, knives, perfumery and many other 
things which I had never seen before. 

Presently, Mr. C!ark came and put a little card into each of us porte 
monnaies, after which Edward placed us in the show case. He then took a 
duster and removed every particle of dust from the glass, so I could see all 
around as nicely as if there were no glass. I felt as if I could never endure 
being placed back again in the dark drawer, where I had lived so long, and I 
tried to feel grateful to him who brought me here ; but I had not much time 
for reflection, for ladies were very often calling to purchase articles from the 
show case, and I improved this, my first opportunity to see them. 

The day I arrived at my new home a lady called and asked for porte 
monnaies. Edward took several of my companions and laid them on the 
glass above me. She looked at them a moment, and then directed her 
handsome blue eyes towards me, and said, in a sweet, musical voice which at 
once made me desire to belong to her, ‘‘ There is a pretty one; what is the 
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price of it ?” Edward took me out, and looked at the little card which had 
been put in me, and told her one dollar and a half. She took me in her 
hand, looked at me a little while, and then said with a sigh, but in the same 
sweet voice, ‘“‘It is a beauty, but I cannot give so much.” She then 
looked at another, bought it, and left the store. I longed to go with her, 
but was destined for a time to fall into rougher hands. 

I was again placed in the show case, to notice passing events, and was 
often pleased to hear ladies call me a pretty porte monnaie, a beauty, and 
wish they could have me. I began to feel quite curious to know how I did 
look ; and upon glancing around saw myself reflected in the mirror upon 
the door of the show case. I hope I shall not be thought vain when I say 
that I thought as the ladies did. My frame was of brightly shining steel, 
and my sides of papiere maché, black, and highly polished. On my side, 
which I could see in the mirror, was a beautiful vine, with green leaves, 
and several moss rose buds made of pearl. 

In this place several happy days were passed, but my enjoyment was 
destined not to continue. One night I heard a noise in the back part of 
the store ; a pane of glass was broken, the door opened quietly, and three 
young men entered. They first went to the money drawer and tried to 
open it; but a little bell rang, as it always did when any one tried to open 
it who was not accustomed to it; but they tried awhile and finally opened 
it. It contained nothing but some coppers. ‘These they took, and then 
came to the show case. One of them carried a little lamp, which had a tin 
covering around it, with an isinglass window which he could slide one 
side, so that nothing could be seen. By the light of this they took many 
articles, among which was myself, and put them into a little trunk which 
one of them carried. ‘They talked very low, as if they feared some one 
would hear them. 

When they had filled the trunk they passed quickly out of the store, not 
even stopping to close the door. The one who carried the trunk left the 
others, and soon came to a house, which he entered, passed up stairs into a 
room, and locked the door. He put the little trunk into a larger one, which 
he locked, and I was again left to my own reflections, in no pleasant frame 
of mind, for I was much crowded, besides being shut out from the daylight, 
which I had just begun to enjoy; but a porte monnaie has to do just as 
other people please, and can have no voice in its own disposal. But I had 
not been in that condition many days when some one unlocked the large 
trunk, took up the little one, and unlocked that too. 

When it was opened I saw the same three young men who brought us 


from the store. The one who opened the trunk seemed older than the rest. 
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He commenced taking the things from the little trunk and putting them in the 
larger one. When he came to me, one of the other men said, ‘ That is a 
nice porte monnaie ; hadn’t I better try and sell it?”’ 

But the older one said, ‘‘ No, I think we had better keep these things 
out of sight for the present. I saw a notice of the robbery in Clark’s store 
last night, and a reward of one hundred dollars was offered for the robbers.” 

Then both the younger men said, ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ 

The older one said, ‘‘ We must keep these things locked up here for a 
year, and then I can find ways enough to dispose of them.”’ 

He then locked up the large trunk, and I was again left in the dark, 
but had plenty of room this time, though the idea of having to remain there 
a year was not at all pleasant. Much to my surprise and pleasure, a few 
days after this two men came into the room, unlocked the trunk and com- 
menced pulling over the things. 

‘* Here they are,” said one of them. 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ said the other, ‘‘ here are the very things Mr. Clark described 
tous. Iam glad we have got James Healy, for he is a bad fellow.” 

They carried the trunk to a large room, took the things out, and laid 
them ona large table. There were a great many people in the room, 
among whom I noticed my former owner, Mr. Clark ; also the three young 
men of whom [ have betore spoken, in a seat by themselves. I soon found 
this was a police court room. The young men were tried for shop breaking, 
and were convicted of breaking into three stores ; and the oldest one, James 
Healy, was sentenced to the house of correction for five years; the other two, 
who were led on by him, were sentenced for two years to the house of cor- 
rection. 

After the trial, the stolen articles were restored to their owners, and I was 
taken by Mr. Clark and carried to his house. It was evening when he 
arrived there, and I saw no one that night. 

In the morning Mrs. Clark came into the room and noticed me lying on 
the mantle: she said to her sister Eliza, ‘‘ Here is a porte monnaie ; whose 
can it be?” 

Eliza said, ‘‘I am sure I cannot tell; it is a pretty one ; is there any- 
thing in it?” 

Mrs. Clark opened me and said, ‘‘ No, it is a new one.” 

Just then, Mr. Clark came into the room and said, ‘‘ That porte monnaie 
is one those young men took from my store. I will make you a present 
of it.” 

Mrs. C. said, ‘‘ Thank you kindly; it is a beauty, and I am glad to have 
it as mine is getting worn.” 
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She then took some money and papers and put them in my keeping and 
Jaid me in a drawer, from whence I was often taken to accompany her on her 
shopping excursions. 

She one day took me from the drawer, and fitting a card just large enough 
for me to hold, she gave it to me to keep, saying to her sister, ‘‘I think I 
had better have my name in this, for I may lose it.’’ On the card was 
engraved, “‘ L. M. Clark, No. 25, Chestnut street, Springfield.’”? She 
then laid me on the table, and took her little boy who came running to her. 
He was a pretty little fellow, about two years old, named Fred. When he 
saw me, he reached out his little hand, saying, “‘ pretty! pretty!’’ His 
mother gave me to him, and he kissed me again and again, and was very 
happy playing with me till he fell asleep, when I was again restored to my 
place in the drawer. My only variety for a long time was now and then to 
go with Mrs. C. to make some purchases. I always felt quite willing to 
give up money when anything was bought for my little favorite, Fred. 

One day his mother bought him a pretty leghorn hat, and was trying it 
on to him when he happened to see me lying on the table; he instantly 
pulled off his hat and threw it on the floor, and reached out his hand for 
me. This attachment was very pleasing to me, but afterwards proved to 
my disadvantage. 

Mrs. Clark used to carry me when she went to see her mother, a few 
miles from Springfield. During one of these visits, Fred’s grandmother 
gave him a gold dollar which was given to me for safe keeping. Once, 
Mrs. ©. rode to Boston in the cars, and I accompanied her as usual. It 
was a long ride, and Fred became very tired and fretful during the last 
part of the ride. His mother gave me to him to keep him quiet; he imme- 
diately clasped me in his little hands and was so still that his mother soon 
become engaged in conversation with an old acquaintance who came into the 
cars at the last station, and had come to sit with her. Fred soon fell asleep, 
and his little hands let go of me, and I slipped down on the floor of the 
cars ; but Mrs. Clark did not notice me. If I had only been a dog how I 
would have barked for her to pick me up, for I still had Fred’s gold dollar, 
which I eared more for than all Mrs. C.’s bills, though there was twenty 
times the amount of money in them. 

Presently the cars arrived in Boston, and all the passengers left. Just 
as the last man was passing by where I lay, he noticed me, and quickly 
seizing me, put me into his pocket. How I wished I were a biting turtle, so 
I could bite his finger, or a bee, even, that I could sting him. But no, I 
was nothing but a poor defenceless porte monnaie, which had to do just as 


other people pleaged. I lay in his pocket until he came to his house, went 
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He commenced taking the things from the little trunk and putting them in the 
larger one. When he came to me, one of the other men said, ‘‘ That is a 
nice porte monnaie ; hadn’t I better try and sell it?”’ 

But the older one said, ‘‘ No, I think we had better keep these things 
out of sight for the present. I saw a notice of the robbery in Clark’s store 
last night, and a reward of one hundred dollars was offered for the robbers.” 

Then both the younger men said, ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

The older one said, ‘‘ We must keep these things locked up here for a 
year, and then I can find ways enough to dispose of them.”’ 

He then locked up the large trunk, and I was again left in the dark, 
but had plenty of room this time, though the idea of having to remain there 
a year was not at all pleasant. Much to my surprise and pleasure, a few 
days after this two men came into the room, unlocked the trunk and com- 
menced pulling over the things. 

‘* Here they are,” said one of them. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said the other, ‘ here are the very things Mr. Clark described 
tous. Iam glad we have got James Healy, for he is a bad fellow.” 

They carried the trunk to a large room, took the things out, and laid 
them ona large table. There were a great many people in the room, 
among whom I noticed my former owner, Mr. Clark ; also the three young 
men of whom I have before spoken, in a seat by themselves. I soon found 
this was a police court room. The young men were tried for shop breaking, 
and were convicted of breaking into three stores ; and the oldest one, James 
Healy, was sentenced to the house of correction for five years; the other two, 
who were led on by him, were sentenced for two years to the house of cor- 
rection. 

After the trial, the stolen articles were restored to their owners, and I was 
taken by Mr. Clark and carried to his house. It was evening when he 
arrived there, and I saw no one that night. 

In the morning Mrs. Clark came into the room and noticed me lying on 
the mantle: she said to her sister Eliza, ‘‘ Here is a porte monnaie ; whose 
ean it be?” 

Eliza said, ‘‘I am sure I cannot tell; it is a pretty one ; is there any- 
thing in it?”’ 

Mrs. Clark opened me and said, ‘‘ No, it is a new one.” 

Just then, Mr. Clark came into the room and said, ‘‘ That porte monnaie 
is one those young men took from my store. I will make you a present 
of it.”’ 

Mrs. C. said, ‘‘ Thank you kindly; it is a beauty, and I am glad to have 
it as mine is getting worn.” 
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She then took some money and papers and put them in my keeping and 
Jaid me in a drawer, from whence I was often taken to accompany her on her 
shopping excursions. 

She one day took me from the drawer, and fitting a card just large enough 
for me to hold, she gave it to me to keep, saying to her sister, ‘‘I think I 
had better haye my name in this, for I may lose it.”” On the card was 
engraved, ‘“‘L. M. Clark, No. 25, Chestnut street, Springfield.”’ She 
then laid me on the table, and took her little boy who came running to her. 
He was a pretty little fellow, about two years old, named Fred. When he 
saw me, he reached out his little hand, saying, ‘‘ pretty! pretty!’ His 
mother gave me to him, and he kissed me again and again, and was very 
happy playing with me till he fell asleep, when I was again restored to my 
place in the drawer. My only variety for a long time was now and then to 
go with Mrs. C. to make some purchases. I always felt quite willing to 
give up money when anything was bought for my little favorite, Fred. 

One day his mother bought him a pretty leghorn hat, and was trying it 
on to him when he happened to see me lying on the table; he instantly 
pulled off his hat and threw it on the floor, and reached out his hand for 
me. This attachment was very pleasing to me, but afterwards proved to 
my disadvantage. 

Mrs. Clark used to carry me when she went to see her mother, a few 
miles from Springfield. During one of these visits, Fred’s grandmother 
gave him a gold dollar which was given to me for safe keeping. Once, 
Mrs. C. rode to Boston in the cars, and I accompanied her as usual. It 
was a long ride, and Fred became very tired and fretful during the last 
part of the ride. His mother gave me to him to keep him quiet; he imme- 
diately clasped me in his little hands and was so still that his mother soon 
become engaged in conversation with an old acquaintance who came into the 
cars at the last station, and had come to sit with her. Fred soon fell asleep, 
and his little hands let go of me, and I slipped down on the floor of the 
cars; but Mrs. Clark did not notice me. If I had only been a dog how I 
would have barked for her to pick me up, for I still had Fred’s gold dollar, 
which I cared more for than all Mrs. C.’s bills, though there was twenty 
times the amount of money in them. 

Presently the cars arrived in Boston, and all the passengers left. Just 
as the last man was passing by where I lay, he noticed me, and quickly 
seizing me, put me into his pocket. How I wished I were a biting turtle, so 
I could bite his finger, or a bee, even, that I could sting him. But no, I 
was nothing but a poor defenceless porte monnaie, which had to do just as 


other people pleased. I lay in his pocket until he came to his house, went 
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to his room, locked the door, and then took me out. I now saw his face, 
which I had not distinctly seen before, as it was dark in the cars. His eyes 
were black, and he had an abundance of black whiskers. Altogether, I was 
not pleased with his expression, an® wished I was back in little Fred’s 
hands. 

My new possessor sat down, opened me, and commenced examining my 
contents. ‘‘ Well, here are some notes given to Mrs, L. M. Clark ; these 
won’t do me any good, so I’ll put them back. Here is the money — ten, 
fifteen, seventeen, and here is a gold dollar — eighteen, and some change 
— yes, twenty dollars. Isn’t this nice! Here is a card: L. M. Clark, 
No. 25, Chestnut street, Springfield. I'll take the money myself, I guess, 
and throw the porte monnaie in the river as I go over to Charlestown 
to-morrow. 

So saying, he put me into a desk where was plenty of pens, ink and 
paper which I have improved in writing this, my history, hoping it will 
serve as a warning to all ladies who ever give their porte monnaies to their 
little folks to play with. As for poor me, I suppose it will not be long ere 
I shall find a watery grave, as it seems to me I have lain here in this desk 
nearly all night, and am every moment expecting to hear the footstep of my 
destroyer. 





TRANsPosiTION oF Fieures — Tue Fieure Nive.—The numerical nine 
has a certain peculiar property, a knowledge of which will be of importance 
to accountants and cash-keepers. It is this: When an error has arisen 
from any transposition of figures, the difference between such transposed 
numbers of figures is uniformly a multiple of the numeral nine. For 
instance, suppose an error occurs in bringing out a trial balance or cash 
settlement of the amount in question, or that the sum short or over can be 
divided by nine without any remainder, there is a strong probability that the 
mistake has been made by transposing figures ; at any rate, if such mistake 
takes place by reason of transposition, the sum in question will divide by 
nine without remainder. To illustrate this farther: If 97 has been put 
down 79, the error will be 18, or twice 9 exactly ; if 322 be set down 223, 
the error will be 99, or eleven times 9, and so on between any transposed 


numbers. This class of errors is very common. 
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Gop hears the heart without the words, but he never hears the words 
without the heart. 






























































I HAD just taken my old chair, and com- 
menced brushing up my thinking cap, 
and considering what I had better say to my 
dear children this present pleasant month, 
when a messenger from Binney & Rand laid 
before me a large package, marked as usual, 
“ For the Editor.’ “ Not admissible,” said 
Father Forrester to himself, supposing it was 
some paper for publication, which he would 
have to reject on account of its length, if for 
nothing else. But on opening the package, 
what should it turn out to be but those ver- 
itable letters, which, as we have told you 
before, the publishers were under the neces- 


sity of retaining thus long, for the purpose 
of drawing off from them such matters and 
things as related to their accounts, before it 
would do to let the printer have them? Well, 
here they come at last, better late than 
never — that is, if they deserve to come at 
all. But let us see as to that. Here are 
quite a number that had better “keep dark”’ 
for the present, till such time as the writers 
are a little older, and by that time they will 
be able to send much better ones in place 
of them. Then here are some others that 
are so mixed up with the names and places 
and monies of subscribers, and have been 
marked up by the publishers in so many 
different ways, that it will cost me altogeth- 
er too much time to pick out what is ad- 
dressed to the editor, and make it readable. 
So these must be laid aside also. 

And perhaps this will be a good place, 
boys and girls, for Father Forrester to tell 
you plainly that when your letters contain 
business with Binney & Rand, and at the 
same time something for the chit-chat, you 
should not write both on the same page; then 
they can be separated, if need be. And one 
thing more would save Father Forrester a 
great deal of trouble; and that is, when you 
write yourselves, as I am pleased to have 
you do, especially if you write on business, 
I want you to get your father or mother, or 
some one who is older, to look your letter 
over before you send it, and see if every- 
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thing about it is so plain that it cannot but 
be understood. But I must stop short where 
I am, or there will not be room for so many 
of my correspondents as are now entitled to 
a hearing, after having been locked up so 
long in “ safe’’ keeping. 

Now then, attention! 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. FoRRESTER — Dear Sir: I am thirteen 
years old to-day. It is now nearly two years 
since I commenced taking your interesting 
Magazine; I will now enclose a dollar for the 
third year. I havea little brother, whose name 
is Oscar; he is seven years old, and enjoys 
hearing me read the Magazine almost as well 
as I enjoy reading it. He says when I get too 
old to take the Magazine, he will be old enough 
to read well, and shall then take it himself. 
We had a great deal of snow here last winter, 
and the boys had grand times sliding down 
hill. I have a sled called the Know Nothing; 
but I think if you could see it go, you would 
think it was a Know Something. The above 
engraving is a view of the Suspension Bridge 
between St. Anthony and Minneapolis. It 
was built two years ago. I rode my pony 
round the capstan to draw the cables over the 
towers when they built it; and 1 take some 
pride in telling you that he is the first horse 
that ever crossed the Mississippi river on a 
bridge. I live within an hour’s ride of Minne- 
haha Falls, where they say Hiawatha courted 
his bride; and if you will make a trip out here 
next summer, I will take my pony and take 
you there, and to Fort Snelling, and some of 
the lakes; for Minnesota abounds in lakes and 
other beautiful scenery. But if you are too 
old to come so far, I suppose I must excuse 
you. So good-by, for the present. 

HENRY B. MORRISON. 


Well, Henry, I am glad that you continue 
to like the Magazine so well that you read 
it to Oscar, and that he intends to take it, by 
and by. Now, as to that sled. I think its 
name will do very well; but I'll tell you 
what else I’m thinking of. Almost every sled 


appenrs to know something when it gets 


into the hands of those boys who read the 


Magazine. And as to that Picture, which is 


stamped on the head of your letter, it is 
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beautiful, very beautiful. It would makea 
fine appearance in the Magazine, if I could 
only get it. Can’t you send the cut to For- 
rester, and Jet him show it to all the family. 
But I suppose it would cost too much to 
send it all the way from Minnesota, unless 
some one is coming this way, and could 
bring it. Say, is that pony in the picture 
the one you rode on, Henry? And that gen- 
tleman and lady there—are they your fa- 
therand mother? Now Henry, I will tell you 
what; if you'll send that picture on to Father 
Forrester, he will send you an extra copy of 
the Magazine for a whole year, and he and 
all his readers will thank you besides. 
Evanston, Iil. 

FATHER Forrester: I have been taking 
your Magazine now for about three years. 
Father used to give it a notice once in a while 
in his paper, and I used to make him givea 
good one, too. But now my father has left me 
and gone to a better world. I suppose you 
have heard of him—he was Dr. Watson, editor 
of the N. W. Christian Advocate. Every time 
he went to get your Magazine, he would bring 
it home to me, and tell me to read it, for it was 
a good book. I have it bound, for four years, 
and 1 like it very much. But now it don’t 
come any more; somebody else is editor of 
that paper now. lam away to school at pres- 
ent. Will you please send me your Magazine, 
and when I hear from ma, she is going tosend 
me some money. I must now close, so good- 
by. From your friend, J. V. WATSON. 

Yes, my son, I have heard of your father, 
and seen him too, and shook his hand, and 
heard him preach, and read with profit his 
editorials. And I am very glad of the op- 
portunity of sending the Magazine to the 
eon of one I esteem so highly for his work’s 
sake. Honored man, of precious memory ! 
May his boy, who is now away to school, 
and who is still so much interested in our 
Magazine, grow up to be as good, and as 
useful, and as universally beloved, as was 
J. V. Watson, whose name, as well as image, 
he has the honor to represent. 


Coventry, Vt., April 8th. 
Mr. ForrESTER — Dear Sir: As I am at 
home to-day, I thought I would see if I could 
do a little to help your Magazine. I think it 
is the best conducted book in the United 
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States for little folks, that I have seen at least 
I send an enigma, my first attempt, and would 
thank you to insert it, if you think it worthy. 
I do not take your Magazine, but one of my 
playmates does, and we read it together. I 
think I shall take it next year. It seems rath- 
er odd to write to some one I have never seen, 
but I trust as you are a friend to all the little 
folks, I can call you by that name. Now I 
don’t know which of the Forresters this letter 
(if you call it a letter) is going to, but I suppose 
it will reach some of them. 
Yours, 

And you are not alone, my child, in your 
estimation of Forrester’s Magazine. We 
have a long list of those who have an oppor- 
tunity to judge as to its comparative merits, 
and they, too, unhesitatingly pronounce it 
the dest ; and so we intend it shall be. 

And here comes another puff; and from 
Washington, too; who would think it? But 
why not? The boys and girls in the city 
where Congress meets, and all the world 
comes to see them—why shouldn’t such 
children know the value of a good Maga- 
zine? But let us hear what Laura says: 


H. E. J. 


Washington City, March. 

My Dear FATHER FORRESTER: I suppose 
you will be quite surprised to get a letter from 
a little southern girl, for almost all your little 
correspondents live in the Northern States. I 
am a Virginian by birth, but we removed to 
Wasigngton three years ago. The city has 
been quite crowded this month. There have 
been people from every nation and from every 
Stateinthe Union. ButI donot think Father 
Forrester was here. I think he was sitting 
down in some corner, trying to think of some- 
thing that would make his little readers nearly 
burst their sides with laughing. But I must 
say something in praise of the late numbers of 
your Magazine, especially of its beautiful cuts. 
There is a great difference between the picture 
of the boy who has broken through the ice, 
and the gentleman in the picture called a 
‘Forrester Family in the Forest.’’ I guess 
that the old gentleman who has the book on his 
knee, is thinking how he looked forty or fifty 
years ago, when he was sprawling on the ice. 
I intend writing to my aunt in a couple of 
days, and in my letter I will ask her if I can- 
not subscribe for your Magazine for her. And 
if she says that I can, I will write you again, 
and send you the money, which will please you 
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very much, I know; for it always pleases me 
when I see a little gold dollar shining before 
me, as the reward of something I have done. 
From one of your little readers, 
LAURA 8. 
West Troy, N. Y. 
Srrs: Enclosed are two dollars for this and 
the ensuing year. I did not receive any Mag- 
azine for April, 1856, and I would like to have 
you send me one. I like your Magazine very 
much, and I have taken it for five or six years. 
Excuse this short letter, for I can think of no 
more at present. Yours truly, 
FRED B. BOWMAN. 
Well done, Fred, To be sure your letter 
is “ short,’’ but it tells its story plainly, and 
a pleasant story itis. That you “like the 
Magazine very much,’’ we are confident, 
seeing that you settle up to January, 1859. 
Your example is a good one, Fred, and we 
hope that not a few will take the hint, and 
send on the pay. 
Now we will introduce you to a little girl, 
only 8 years old, living on a hill, in a beau- 
tiful house which looks down upon the 


to you before, but I have delayed, wishing to 
send you a few subscribers. I have succeeded 
in getting three. I prize your beautiful Mag- 
azine more and more. Ma told me the other 
day that I must leave off taking some of my 
periodicals on account of my eyes being weak; 
and I told her that I had rather part with all 
my books, than to part with Forrester’s Mag- 
azine. Please excuse all mistakes, as I am not 
much experienced in letter writing. 
From your affectionate friend, 
SAMANTHA SHEPPARD. 

Well, Samantha, I think your epistle is 
No. 1. It tells of your efforts and success 
in getting subscribers, and most of all, your 
indomitable adherence to the Magazine 
yourself. Father Forrester is sorry that 
your eyes are weak, for a girl of such taste 
and spirit ought to be able to read and re- 
tain all her books, if they are good ones 
especially, and I trust she will, if she is care- 
ful. Blessings on you, dear Samantha, 

Granby, April 8d. 

DEAR Mr. ForreESTER: I had the pleasure 

of perusing your Magazine last year, and was 


river where the boys in the winter play on | very much instructed; but I am still more 


the ice, while she sits contentedly reading 
to her father and mother, and six or eight | 
brothers and sisters, all of which are lovers 
of our Magazine. 





Dear Mr. ForrEstTER: I have been want- 
ing to write to you a long while, ever since 1 
first took your Magazine; and now I see that 
you will receive letters from our sandy village, 
so I will write you one. I am a little girl, 
eight years old. I live on a hill near the bank 
of the river, so close that I can see the boys 
playing and having fun on the ice skating, 
while I sit on the porch, and read your excel- 
lent Magazine. It isa very cold place in the 
winter, but in the summer it is very pleasant. 
I can see the smoke rising out of the chimneys 
of four or five glass factories, and on a clear, 
calm morning, can hear the buzzing of a large 
cotton factory, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from our house. I wish you would come 
to Millville and see us. I would like to have 
you talk with me. I havea father and mother 
living, six brothers and two sisters, and all 
love to read your Magazine. 

MARY H. REED. 


Chicago, Ill, 


FATHER Forrester: I should have written | 


delighted with it this year. We received the 
April number the first day of the month, and 
it furnished us with a very amusing and prof- 
itable evening’s entertainment. Your Maga- 
zine is devoted to boys and girls; but if all 
who read and are interested in it, are boysand 
girls, they are, at least some of them, quite old; 
and I would like to inquire when we, who are 
indeed boys and girls, are coming to be men 
and women. Enclosed, you will find one dollar 
for this year’s subscription, which should have 
been forwarded earlier. Yours, truly, 
MARY A. STEBBINS, 


Why, Mary! you don’t say you are “ still 
more’* delighted this year than you were 
last? Ah! perhaps it’s because it comes 
so early—* the first day of the month.’’ As 
it respectsthe “ old”’ boys and girls who are 
interested in the Magazine, why, there are 
a few more of the same sort, Mary. 

West Taunton, Me. 

DEAR FATHER FoORRESTER: I take up my 
pen, for the first time, to write to you and let 
you know how wellI like your Magazine. I 
have taken it since last July, and we like it 
very much. Father and mother like it too, it 
has so many good stories in it. I shall keep 
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FATHER FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS READERS. 








the numbers clean, and have them bound ina 
book. I hope that I shall be able to take your 
Magazine next year, if I live. I shall send the 
first dollar that I can get. I have tried to get 
some new subscribers, but the little girls and 
boys here think more of a dollar than they do 
of good reading. I think a head full of useful 
knowledge is better than a pocket full of mon- 
ey; don’t you, Father Forrester? I am nine 
years old. I have no brothers, and only one 
little sister. She is always ready to get the 
books first, and look at the pictures; and I 
have to give up to her, because she is the baby. 
ELLEN E. ATHERTON. 


Certainly, Ellen; “a head full of knowl- 
edge,” especially of such knowledge, is 
worth more than all the money that can be 
scraped together by all the boys and girls in 
California, or any where else. 

March 27th. 

DEAR FATHER FORRESTER: I have not re- 
ceived my February number for 1857; will 
you please forward it, as I wish to have all 
the numbers complete, in order to bind them. 
Iam very much pleased with the Magazine, 
and can hardly wait for the numbers to come. 
We have taken it five years, and like it exceed- 
ingly. I shall always love and reverence it for 
my sister’s sake, who was always so delighted 
with it. She waited with great anxiety to see 
the January number, but died without the 
sight. She died December 25th, aged 8 years. 
I had a little brother, six years old, who died 
the same day. And a little sister, 4 years old, 
who died the 22d of December. I feel very 
lonely, though I have two brothers older than 
myself. Yours, very respectfully, 

MARY E. ROBBINS. 

Dear Mary! Your story is a very sad 
one, and your loss must be very great in- 
deed. I know that the thousands of chil- 
dren belonging to the Magazine family will 
pity you. And yet, Mary, it is never so ill 
with us but that it might be worse. You 
have much to be thankful for; your two 
older brothers are left; and more, your good 
father and mother are spared, to bless you 
with their counsels and prayers; and if you 
are good, and try to do your duty as they 
point it out to you, I trust the three on 
earth will meet the three in heaven. 

Acropolis. 

DEAR FATHER FORRESTER: I call you 





father because I love you, and am sure you 
love us children; for if you do not love them, 
how can you write such pretty stories for them? 
And now, Father Forrester, I must tell you 
how much I love your Magazine. I think it 
far superior to the Schoolfellow, or the Youths’ 
Cabinet. I like the stories of Hiawatha and 
John Trier; indeed, I like all the stories which 
appear in your excellent Magazine. I am your 
well-wishing young friend, 
PIERRE SANFORD. 


Roanoke, Mo. 
Mr. FRANCIS FoRRESTER: Enclosed, you 
will find my gold dollar, as subscription to your 
Magazine for 1857. Although we Missourians 
are styled “‘ border ruffians,” still some of us 
can appreciate your valuable periodical. This 
is my subscription for the third year, and I 
presume you will find a subscriber in our fam- 
ily for several years, as there are seven young- 

er than myself. Your friend, 
WILLIAM HENRY WATTS. 


Claremont. 
DEAR Mr. FORRESTER: My brother has 
taken your beautiful book six years, and 1 
hope he will take it still longer. I have a sis- 
ter Abby, who loves to read it as well as I do. 
My father and mother enjoy reading your 
good Magazine also. I like the story of Hia- 
| watha very much, and I see you have begun 
another one—John Tryer, the Self-Helper. 1 
like it as well as I do Hiawatha. I shall read 
your Magazine diligently, and try to recom- 

mend it to others. Yours, respectfully, 
A. E. CLAY 


Village Green Seminary, April 9th. 

FATHER FORRESTER: I have taken your 
excellent Magazine one year, and like it very 
much. I have a little brother and sister, who 
are also very fond of reading it. I have tried to 
get some new subscribers, but as yet, I have 
not succeeded; but I will still try, for I be- 
lieve there is nothing like persevering. I am 
sure if they thought as much of it as I do, they 
would not hesitate in giving one dollar a year 
for it. I have never taken a magazine I liked 
so well as yours. Enclosed, I send you a dol- 
lar for this year, as I have not yet paid up. 
This is the first time I ever wrote to an editor, 
but as I see so many of your little Magazine 
children have written to you, I thought I 
would write and tell you what I thought of 
your Magazine. With my best wishes for 
your health and prosperity, I remain, your 
little friend, 
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Now, my dear Hattie, Father Forrester, zine family, scattered as they are all over 
must tell you, as he told John H. Brecken-/ the country, has sent us the dollar? Don’t 
ridge, in the May number, that your dollar| you see, Hattie? O, yes, now you see. 
cannot be credited to you, owing to your) Well, then, send us on your true and whole 
neglect. He failed to give the name of his | name and residence, and you shall have 


residence, and you have neglected to write | credit for your dollar. And let all the girls 
your whole name. We must have it, Hattie; | and boys take notice, when they read this, 
for how else can any body know which of | and be careful themselves about these mat- 
the many Hatties belonging to the Maga-| ters. Say, children, will you remember? 





WIT-SHARPENIN 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &o. 
1. 


My first, in the street, at all hours you’ll meet, 


In summer, and winter time too; 
My second’s a weight, used early and late. 
Now if these are united by you, 


An English town, they’ll describe of renown, | 


Possessing a beautiful college, 
Where gentlemen go, with intent to bestow 
A few years in obtaining sound knowledge. 


2 


Three-fourths of a fist, and fashion beheaded, 
Will give you a measure to poesy wedded. 


8. 


We are twin brothers, and in vain 
We never meet but to complain. 


4. 


Two pronouns of a different kind, 
Will show a fragrant herb, you'll find. 


5. 


By me, men often upward go, 
Behead — a reptile it will show. 


6. 

Select seven letters, and, by means of them 
alone, form forty-six words, the same letter 
not being used twice in any word; and the 
whole seven only once. 


- 
‘ 


My first it’s delightful to look up and see, 
When the sun is all shining o’er meadow and 


ea, 
Just after a bright April shower; 
My next fades away as the evening comes on, 
And was at its climax when the sun boldly 
shone, 
And opened each beautiful flower. 
My whole’s to be seen, if on housetops you go; 
And is principally used for my second, I know. 


8 


My first implies to be able, 
My second is a christian name which may be 
read both ways, 


My whole is in North America. 


G DEPARTMENT. 


9. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION, 


A shepherd poses a flock of sheep at a fair, 
one-sixth of which he sold before leaving the 
town; two-fifths of the remainder died; three- 
oo of those then remaining were disposed 
of on his journey; nine strayed away, and on 
reaching home he found one-fourth of his 
original flock remaining. What number did 
he buy at first? 


10. 


My first lifts the pride of each fox-hunting 
squire 
My second his stomach oft swells; 
In my first is my whole by due search often 
found, 
While the hounds fill the air with their yells. 


11. 


—— the stormy sea, my first 
s often to be found; 
Though small, my next is valuable; 
My whole lies on the ground. 
12. 
At the top of my first, my whole may be found, 
Dispensing its virtues to neighbors around; 
My second can boast of rank and position, 
The latter alone mentioned by tradition. 


13. 
My first, the falcon oft restrained, 
And by my third some men have gained. 
My second’s always in the way, 
It forms a part of every day. 
My whole adorns the ladies’ bowers, 
It might be called the queen of flowers. 


14. 


My first I cried —the coach was gone: 
My next I saw vpon a tree; 

In every situation, 

My whole’s what we should strive to be. 
15. 

Iam a yery insignificant but useful article; 
many people, without me, would not be able 
to get a living; the carpenter, the schoolmaster, 
artist, and many others, could not do without 
me. Sometimes I am made of wood, at other 
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times of a kind of stone; many my 2 get their] The 
am found} I 

of eas in one of the 
arly. I am tortured 

very much, sometimes being put in boiling oil, 
and sawn in pieces; I am then imprisoned, 


living by making and setting me; 
in different verte 1 
northern counties particu 


and kept there till I waste away. 


16. 


- run and draw, 

n or war, 

My first have long been used 
And pleased or vexed, 
Have by my next, 

Been petted and abused. 
Upon the seas 
In many a breeze, 

My third may oft be seen, 
My whole’s an art, 
Known in each part 

Where my two first have been. 


17. 


My first, my friends, I think that I may say, 
Upon my second growing every day, 

You see; and often on the grassy knoll 

You spend a pickwick party near my whole. 


18. 


Ye riddling youth, permit me as a friend 
ay best res to offer, and attend, 

hilst briefly I my properties portray, 
That should we chance to meet another day, 
In spite of the disguise in which I’m dressed, 
I may be clearly in your mind expressed. 
Know, then, that I am in the river Dee, 
The river Nene, and in the troubled sea; 
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le’s friend, the prisoner’s delight; 
needy all day long— and right 

Of pleasure I am fond, but keep at home. 

My name, and use, and attributes make known 


PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


cp was to be cut in two; the joiner cut 
it half through on each side, and found he had 


two feet still to cut. How was it? 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? 

2. What animal has the greatest quantity of 
brains? e” 

3. Why is a man who makes additions to 
false rumors like one who has confidence in all 
that is told him? 

4. Why are railroad carriages in no danger 
of lightning? 

5. What kind of a ship has two mates and 
no captain? 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


MAY NUMBER. 


En1gMA8.—1. Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ 

M ne. 2. Clothes-horse. 3. Box. 4. Trout. 

. ire-fly. 6. Letter E. 7. Cleft. 10. May- 
ower. 
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CHARLES GOODYEAR. 


A WALK THROUGH AN INDIA RUBBER WAREHOUSE. 


BY SOL FORRESTER. 


; ISTORIANS poetically speak of the happiest period of history as 
the golden age ; the period in which the people were less pure and 
happy they call the silver age ; and the most corrupt and barbarous times 
they describe as the iron age. There may be some difference of opinion 
about our times, whether they belong to the golden, the silver or the iron 
age. About this, we will not dispute, but there is one thing of which we 
are quite certain, that ours is the Jndia rubber age. 
If we should ask our juvenile readers what were the first articles made of 
















AN INDIA RUBBER WAREHOUSE. 





this substance within their memory, they would say ‘“‘shoes.” If your 
parents were to answer the same question, they would say that they remem- 
ber when it was used only to erase pencil marks. Now let us go into this 
large warehouse filled with goods made of this substance. Here is a deserip- 
tive catalogue containing a hundred pages, describing the various uses to 
which this wonderful material is put. At a glance you perceive that these 
articles are useful rather than ornamental, and that they extend through all 
the mechanical arts, and the multiplied occupations of mankind. There are 
five hundred different kinds of things on this catalogue, embracing the great- 
est conceivable variety ; anchor buoys and air pumps, bellows and buttons, 
cow milkers and cruet casters, diving apparatus and dolls, engine hose and 
ear cushions, firemens’ coats and finger rings, gasometers and gloves, horse 
shoes and hair pins, ice caps and inkstands, jackets and jar covers, knap- 
sacks and knee caps, life preservers and liquor bottles, (life destroyers, ) 





military tents and mitttens, navy bags and nursing bottles, portable boats 
and pant straps, railroad tanks and baby rattles, saddle bags and stomach 
tubes, telegraph wires and tooth picks, whippletree bolts and whisker 
combs ! 

In reading over this curious medley of articles, running all the way 
through the alphabet, and all made of one material, too, we are reminded of 
the ancient god Proteus, who was accustomed to put on the shape which 
suited his ever changing caprice, — of a lion, a flame of fire, a whirlwind or 
a rushing stream. "The real Proteus of this material, utilitarian age, is 
India rubber. We do not advise any of our readers to worship him, though 
he has already bestowed more benefit on the race than the god of gold for 
which ‘‘many have hunted, sweat and bled.” But the time has come 
when all our young fiends who wish to be up with the times must know all 
the history of this wonderful material, its origin, and the improvements 
which have been made in the process of its manufacture. 

It was first made known to the civilized world by a Frenchman, who 
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visited Peru in 1730. The tree which produces it is called by the natives 
of South America, caoutchouc. If you think this word is likely to choke 
you, children, you can skip it. The tree is found in the tropics of both 
continents. It rises to the height of fifty or sixty feet without branches, and 
is crowned or tufted with rich foliage. The leayes are a deep green, thick 
and glossy, six or seven inches in length; the bark is smooth, and the fruit 
consists of white almonds, of an agreeable flavor, much loved by the natives. 
In order to obtain this substance, the natives of the valley of the Amazon 
make a long gash in the bark of the tree with a narrow hatchet; and a 
thick, white and oily liquid, a sort of vegetable milk, flows out. A wedge 
of wood is inserted to keep the gash open, and a small clay cup is stuck to 
the tree beneath the gash. In four or five hours the milk -ceases to run, 
and each wound has yielded from three to five table-spoonfuls. 


NATIVES GATHERING RUBBER. 


The seringero or rubber gatherer then empties the cups into an earthen 
vessel, and commences the operation of forming it into shapes and smoking 
it. This must be done at once, as the milk soon becomes solid. A fire is 
made on the ground, of the nuts of the Wassou palm tree, over which is 
placed an earthen pot, like a bottomless milk can, through the top of 
which issues a jet of disagreeable smoke. Moulds are made either of clay 
or wood, which are dipped into the milk, and then slowly passed through 
the hot smoke. This is done till the milk becomes of the required thick- 
ness, when it is taken out of the mould in alump. Smoking changes the 
color of the rubber very little, but by exposure to the sun and air it becomes 
brown, and in time, black. The superiority of the rubber imported from 
the valley of the Amazon is said to be owing to the peculiar properties of 
the smoke of this nut, no other smoke producing a similar effect upon the 
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AN INDIA RUBBER WAREHOUSE. 


A belt of forest trees extends seven hundred miles each side of the 
equator, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. These trees yield 
India rubber of various kinds, so that the boys and girls who love to wear 
comfortable India rubber boots, in wet, wintry days, need not be afraid that 
there will be a scarcity of the material, the supply being literally inexhaust- 
ible. The gum from India and the Pacific coast of South America, is 
obtained by allowing the sap to flow down the side of the tree, and is then 
gathered with the loose bark and dirt into bundles for shipment. 

For a long time, this substance was valued simply as a curiosity, and was 
found in our country only in museums and in collections of natural history. 
In 1821, Charles Macintosh of England succeeded in dissolving it in 
spirits of turpentine, and in manufacturing goods by spreading the dissolved 
gum between two layers of cloth. About this time, it was ascertained that 
the natives in South America were wearing rude overshoes made from the 
natural gum. In 1823, some enterprising Yankee imported five hundred 
pairs of these shoes into the City of Notions. What odd shaped, ugly 
looking things these were! They made the wearer look as if he were club- 
footed. Though far from being beautiful, they were, nevertheless, very 
useful in affording to the feet protection from water. 

In 1832, Edwin M. Chaffee invented the famous mammoth machine for 
spreading the gum without dissolving it. The machine itself cost nearly 
$30,000. Similar machines are now used by all manufacturers of rubber 
goods. Companies were soon after formed, who attempted to make goods 
by dissolving the gum in camphene, then mixing lamp-black with it, and 
spreading it, in the form of paste on cloth, from which garments were made. 
The cloth was dried in the sun, or in a warm room, until the camphene 
evaporated, leaving a coating of rubber. This, however, did not prevent 
the heat and cold from affecting the rubber ; in summer, the goods would 
stick together, and in winter they became stiff and cracked. The rubber 
also decomposed, in a short time, entirely destroying the goods. The man- 
ufacturers for two or three years struggled to surmount these difficulties, till 
they were compelled to abandon the business with a total loss of the capital 
invested. 

In 1834, Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, commenced experimenting 
on India rubber, resolved to divest the substance of its adhesiveness and 
other objectionable qualities. For six long and painful years he toiled on, 
amid discouragements which would have conquered ordinary men. His 
friends remonstrated, debts accumulated, his family was in distress, and at 
last he was imprisoned for debt. But his resolution never failed. He had 
taken for his motto, ‘‘ Perseverance conquers all things.” Whenever he 
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had earned a few pence, he continued his experiments, till at last, by acei- 
dent, he attained the object of his long labors. 

It was a well established fact that rubber melts at 200 degrees, and in 
the sun’s rays at 100 degrees; but in experimenting, Mr. Goodyear acci- 
dentally placed some specimens of the gum in contact with a hot stove, and 
was surprised to see that instead of melting, they charred like leather. He 
immediately inferred that if the charring could be arrested at the right 
point, the gum would lose its sticky nature. He was right in his inference ; 
the long desired discovery was made, and he obtained a patent for valean- 
ized rubber. 

During Mr. Goodyear’s researches, Nathaniel Hayward, of Woburn, 
Mass., discovered the solarizing process, which consists in exposing rubber, 
when combined with sulphur, to the sun’s rays. 

The importance of these inventions cannot be too highly estimated. New, 
curious and useful applications of them are constantly made. The change 
effected in the gum, by this process, may be compared to that which is 
wrought in a perishable skin by the process of tanning. It is not simply an 
improvement, but, in the language of Daniel Webster, ‘‘ it introduces quite 
a new material into the manufacture of the arts, that material being nothing 
less than elastic metal. It is hard, like metal ; and as elastic as pure, orig- 
inal gum elastic. It is as great and momentous a phenomenon occurring to 
men in the progress of their knowledge, as it would be for a man to show 
that iron and gold could remain iron and gold, and yet become elastic as 
India rubber.”’ 

After long efforts, Mr. Goodyear has discovered the method of giving to 
rubber the qualities of ivory, buffalo horn, shell and whalebone, which, 
under the name of hard gum, is considered his greatest invention. It is 


firm, beautiful and durable. It offers to the tool the resistance of the hard- 


est wood, of horn, bone, and even marble. It can preserve the pliability of 
whalebone, or take the rigidity of tempered steel ; be flexible, and as easily 
wrought as leather, or become brittle as glass. It is susceptible of the 
most beautiful polish, and can be used either in massive pieces, or in their 
layers of veneering. 

Had we space, we should be happy to describe more particularly to our 
young readers some of the wonderful uses made of this material. We 
can call your attention now only toa few. And first, to the sub-marine 
(under the sea) armor and diving apparatus. This consists of an air-tight 
case for the entire body, the part covering the face having windows of glass. 
From the helmet or head piece, there is a hose, which reaches to the surface 
of the water, for the purpose of supplying air for the man to breathe. For 
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this purpose, an air engine, similar to a fire engine, 
is used for forcing air down the pipe. If the air 
was not forced down the hose, the great pressure 
of the water, many feet below the surface, would 
flatten the hose, and the man in the sub-marine 
armor would die of suffocation. The man sinks by 
means of weights, which he can let go when he 
wishes to rise. He can walk about upon the bot- 
tom of the sea, look after lost treasures, survey 
sunken ships, and fasten chains to 
them, for the purpose of raising them. 
This apparatus has been invented so 
recently, that it has not yet been 
thoroughly tested ; but there is no 
doubt but it will answer every pur- 
pose for which it is designed. 
And now, my young friends who 
have accompanied me on my stroll 
_ through this warehouse, let me tell 
you that there is one room which 
contains things of special interest to 
you. Open the door and peep in. What do yousee? Don’t all speak 
at once. John, what do you think this curious group is? ‘‘ I should think 
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that it was a grand jubilee of birds and beasts.”” Now, Lizzy, what is your 
opinion? ‘I should say that it was an animal millennium; something 
like the.good time coming, spoken of in the Bible, when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together. Only see, here are cats and rats, dogs and 
rabbits, foxes and birds, having a grand frolic together.”’ ‘‘ Oh, I know 
what it is !’’ssoys little Tommy, “‘ it’s a great political convention among the 
animals. The grave old owl, who, as the Paddy says, ‘talks but little, 
but keep up an eternal thinking,’ is the president; the pigeon is the vice- 
president, and the robin, with the quill in his mouth, is the secretary. Poll 
parrot is on the stage, addressing his fellow citizens; and the fox and the 
rabbit are scrambling to get the floor for the purpose of making a speech ; 
while the rat is calling them to order! In the confusion, the little wren 
has hopped upon pussy’s head to see what is going on, and the ducks are 
quacking together, consulting how they may best establish a platform ; and 
the Guinea pigs are going in for the loaves and fishes, having a good lunch 
by themselves in a corner. Ha! ha! ha!”’ 

Well done, Tommy! Your explanation is very ingenious and very 
amusing. But I will now tell you that none of you have guessed rightly. 
This is the show room of all the India rubber toys which Mr. Goodyear 
makes for the children. I hope that you wil! all thank him for his many 
curious and useful applications of India rubber, and that you will imitate 
his perseverance when you have any difficult task before you. 


RICHES OF THE BIBLE 


OME writer gives the following analysis of the ‘‘ book of books,’’ the 
Bible: —It isa book of Laws, to show the right and wrong. It is 

a book of Wisdom, that makes the foolish wise. It is a book of Truth, 
which detects all human errors. It is a book of Life, which shows how to 
avoid everlasting death. It contains the most authentic and entertaining 
histories ever published. It is a perfect book of Divinity. It is a book of 





Biography. It is a book of Travels. It is a book of Voyages. It is the 
best covenant ever made; the best deed ever written. It is the young 
man’s best companion. It is the school-boy’s best instructor. It is the 


learned man’s masterpiece. It is the ignorant man’s dictionary, and every 
man’s directory. It promises an eternal reward to the faithful and believing. 


—_—__—___—_—_—_—_~—-=» 6a —________——- 


Integrity, however rough, is better than smooth dissimulation. 
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JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 


CHAPTER V. 






fy LTHOUGH the season was mild, yet John could not with- 
out some apprehensions, look forward to the approach of 
what seemed inevitable —the winter season. To the best 
of his abilities, therefore, he determined to make imme- 
i diate preparations for it. Dried grass must be provided 
= for the lamas, firewood for himself, and the potatoes dug up and 
*S carried to a place of safe-keeping. 
John accordingly gathered in a large quantity of dry grass, and 
FSSa" made it intoa sort of stack of hay in the court-yard. Whenever he 
added to the supply, he pressed it down firmly, that the rain should not 
| penetrate. But here he had to buy his experience ; for he did not consider 
| that hay must be thoroughly dry before it is packed, or it will heat, and 




























at last take fire. As he had not given his attention to useful knowledge | 

in his earlier years, he did not know this; and now he found how well 
| it is to gain as much knowledge as we can, even though we do not at the 
time see the benefit it may be to us. To his surprise, he perceived the hay | 
begin to smoke, and felt it was burning hot. At first, he fancied there | 
must be fire inside, though it was inconceivable how it came there. He 
began to unpack the hay, but could discover nothing but heat and damp. 
This led him to guess that the moisture was the cause of its heating, and he 
therefore dried the hay afresh, and made a new stack, which would defy 
wind and weather, with a roof of reeds oyer it. 

It was now near the end of October, but instead of the weather growing 
cold, it began to rain incessantly, as if the whole air were charged with 
water. John knew not what to think of it. Fora fortnight he was unable 
to go beyond his dwelling and well to fetch food and water for himself and 
animals. ‘The days were very tedious in this solitary confinement without 
occupation. He would have given anything for a book, paper, and pens. | 
Often would he sigh, ‘* How foolish I was ever to think reading and writing 
so troublesome, and idleness-so pleasant! ‘The most tedious book would 
now be welcome to me.” Necessity forced him to invent some employ- 
ments. He had often wished it were possible to make a lamp and a kettle 
—two articles which would much increase his comfort. He now set to 
work, with some moistened clay, and though for some time without success, 
yet, having nothing better to do, he found pleasure in breaking his work 
when imperfect, and trying over again. After a few days of agrecable 
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activity, he was able to form a tolerable lamp and kettle. These he 
placed near his fire, that they might become gradually dry. Then he made 
other kettles, pans, and pipkins, of various sizes and shapes, his skill im- 
proving with patience and practice. 

Meantime the rain continued incessant, and John was forced to invent 
other domestic occupations to pass the time. His next business was to make 
a fishing-net. Some twine he had before prepared was now very serviceable. 
With time and perseverance, he found out the right way of tying knots, and 
became expert in netting. It afterwards occurred to him to try whether he 
could not make a bow and arrows. He was delighted with the idea, consid- 
ering what advantages it would procure him in killing lamas, shooting birds, 
and above all, in defending himself against savages, should any appear. 

John now thought that winter would commence. But winter was already 
past. He could scarcely believe his eyes when he beheld the renovating 
power of spring so rapidly producing new grass, new flowers, new herbs. 
Yet so it was. In the region which he occupied, winter was marked more 
by heavy falls of rain than by the phenomena which accompany it in north- 
ern latitudes. 

John Tryer had now many of his wants supplied. He had meat, potatoes, 
salt, lemons, turtles, and other fish ; he could make butter and cheese from 
the lama’s milk ; while he possessed a bow and arrows, and a tolerably com- 
fortable dwelling. Still he would gladly have given half his future life, if a 
vessel might come and restore him to his native land. He wanted that, 
without which happiness is impossible — society ; beings of his own species, 
whom he could love, and by whom he could be loved. Far from his parents, 
whom he had so much grieved —far from all his acquaintance, whom he 


dared not hope to meet again — far from all men in the whole earth — what. 


joy could the greatest superfluity of earthly goods have given him in so sad 
a situation ? 

He was very deficient in one necessary. His clothes were falling to rags, 
and he knew not how to replace them. The island swarmed with mosqui- 
toes, and clothing was indispensible. His face and hands suffered much 
pain from their stings, and he dreaded to be left without covering. This 
grievance, and the longing for human society, caused many a deep sigh as 
he stood on the shore, looking with moist and languishing eyes across -the 
boundless ocean, nothing but water and sky before him. How would his 
heart swell with vain hope when a small cloud rose in the distant horizon, 
and imagination fashioned it into a ship! When the mistake became appar- 
ent, how would the tears gush from his eyes, as he turned with oppressed 
and anxious heart to his desolate abode. Day and night he prayed to God 
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to send a ship for his release. Yet still he would add, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine be done.”’ 

Fearing lest a vessel might pass or lie at anchor by the island at a time 
when he should be out of the way, he resolved to erect a signal on the pro- 
jecting point of land, so that his need might be observed. This signal was 
a pole, on which waved a flag made out of part of his shirt. 

John’s greatest want now was shu2s and stockings. Since the departure 
of the rainy season, the mcsyvitves had increased to such a degree, that his 
face, hands and feet were swelled almost beyond the appearance of humanity. 
The lama skins seemed the most likely means for furnishing himself with any 
covering ; for, without further protection, he could neither work by day nor 
sleep by night. 

Urged by necessity, John cut out a pair of skin shoes and stockings with 
his stone knife. He made small holes to lace them close on his feet and 
legs with some twine. They were certainly not very comfortable, for the 
hard leather rubbed his skin painfully. But this was more endurable than 
the musquito stings. He also made a sort of leather mask for his face ; and 
while at this work he resolved to make a complete suit of lama skin. 
Having no needles, he made each article in pieces, laced up with twine. 

John’s appearance was now whimsical enough; covered from head to 
foot in skin, a rude stone axe by his side ; a hunting pouch, bow and arrows 
at his back; a spear, as tall again as himself, in his right hand; an umbrella 
of plaited cocoa-nut leaves in his left; and a basket, covered with rough 
skin, on his head. He could not forbear laughing when he first saw him- 
self reflected in the brook. 

One day, as John was gazing wistfully over the ocean, he thought he saw 
a speck upon its surface. A hope he scarcely dared to cherish sprang to his 
soul. ‘‘ Can it be a sail?” he exclaimed aloud, in almost an agony. As 
the speck did not vanish from his strained gaze, he ran to the projecting 
strip of land, on which he had erected the signal, and strove, by waving his 
arms, to attract attention, if it were possible. To his unspeakable joy, he 
at last felt assured that it was a sail, and that the vessel’s course was 
bringing it nearer to the island. He now began to shout with all his might; 
and who can describe his feelings when he found that he was observed, and 
that the vessel was making for the island? When it was near enough, two 
sailors put off in a boat, and once more John beheld his fellow men, and 
heard the human voice. They were English sailors, and he had the happi- 
ness of understanding them tolerably well. They looked at him with 
astonishment, for, indeed, he was a strange spectacle. After telling them 
his story, they begged to see his dwelling. John took them to his cave, 
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and showed them all his contrivances. He supplied them with cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, aud what provisions they could carry away. Before quitting the 
place of his exile, he failed not to kneel in deep thankfulness to God for 
this great and unexpected rescue. 

We have only to add that the generous sailors gladly received him into 
their vessel, treated him with every kindness, and when they had completed 
their voyage of traffic, carried him back to England, from which he easily 
found means to return to his own country. His most anxious care was to 
reach his native city, and seek out his sorrowing parents. With fear and 
trembling, he inquired for them, and his gratitude and joy when he heard 
that they were still alive, can be better imagined than described. We sball 
not attempt to paint the meeting. They could only say, amid their tears of 
joy, ‘‘ It is enough; our son is yet alive. He was dead, but is alive; he 
was lost, but is found ;”’ while John, embracing them on his knees, said, 
‘‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son.” 

Suffice it to say that John Tryer lived to be the blessing and support of 
his parents in their old age, their consolation on the bed of death, and a 
useful citizen. He was especially a great friend and encourager of the 
young. He taught them, from the lessons of his own remarkable experi- 
ence, to fear and love God in their youthful years, to be dutiful and obedi- 
ent to their parents, and to try and learn all useful things, so as to be able 
to help themselves and others. 

Many of our young readers have, we dare say, when reading some works 
of adventure, wished in the wildness of boyish fancy, that they too might, 
like Alexander Selkirk, be cast ashore on a desert island, and learn the 
luxury of living as a little independent monarch of all they surveyed. But 
they may be assured, that the child, even of poor parents, in a civilized 
country, has far more comforts than such an isolated individual ever can. 
Man is a social being, and was intended to live in and be useful to society. 
Still, from the story of John Trier let all our youthful readers learn the 
troubles that attend a disobedient child, and the wisdom, while they have 
the opportunity, of storing their minds with useful information, as they know 
not into what difficult circumstances they may be thrown in the course of 
after life. 


As there is no prosperous state of life without its calamities, so there is 
no adversity without its benefits. 
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WEEPING. 


Poor child of earth, say, wherefore dost thou weep? 
Hath the stern angel, Death, with ruthless dart, 
Piercing thy life, laid low in dreamless sleep, 
The idol of thy heart? 


Are the eyes closed, that looked on thee with pride? 
The lips now mute, that whispered words of praise? 
Is the loved form that lingered at thy side 
Lost to thy longing gaze? 


Mourn not as without hope; e’en through that gloom, 
A light celestial bursts upon the sight; 

There is a world of bliss beyond the tomb, 
Where love shall know no blight. 


Or, is thy breast by fiercer anguish riven ? 

Thy form bowed down by sense of sin, and shame? 
Even to this, is peace and pardon given, 

Through the Redeemer’s name. 
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HOODWINKING. 


FRIEND has sent us the following, which, we are quite sure, has 

been in print long ago. Still it is no less cute for that. The letter 
is said to have been written by a newly-married lady, to her friend and con- 
fidant. Her husband was a jealous old curmudgeon, and insisted upon her 
showing him every letter she wrote. Of course he saw nothing but honey 
in the whole thing — he couldn’t taste a bit of gall in it. Although decep- 
tion is always wrong,' yet we cannot have the heart to blame the poor thing 
much ; for, as far as our observation goes, wives are generally ‘‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.” 











“T cannot be satisfied, my dearest friend, 
blest as I am in the matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
which has ever been in unison with mine, 
the various sensations which swell, 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you, my dear 
husband is the most amiable of men. 
I have now been married seven weeks, and 
have ‘never found the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us. My husband is 
both in person and manners far from resembling 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and jealous 
monsters, who think by confining, to secure 
a wife, it is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom friend and confident, and not as a 
plaything or menial slave, the woman 
chosen to be his companion. Neither party, 
he says, should always obey implicitly, 
but each yield to the other by turns. 
An ancient maiden aunt, near _ seventy, 
a cheerful, venerable and pleasant old lady, 
lives in the house with us. She is the de- 
light of both young and old; she is ci- 
vil to all the neighborhood round — 
generous and _ charitable ‘to the poor. 
I am convinced my husband loves nothing more 
than he does me; he flatters me more 
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than a glass, and his intoxication 
( for so I must call the excess of his love, ) 
often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish I could be more deserving 
of the man whose name [I bear. To 
say all in one word, my dear, and to 
crown the whole, my former gallant lover 
is now my indulgent husband; my fondness 
is returned, and I might have had 
a prince, without the felicity I find in 
him. Adieu! may you be as blest as I am 
unhappy ! ” 


N. B. The key to unlock the secret of this letter is this: Read the first 
and every alternate line only, and the mask will be seen. 


COL. BENTON’S MOTHER. 
T the late New England dinner in New York, Col. Thomas H. Ben- 


ton said : 

‘¢There is a weed which no animal of the brute creation will touch, dried 
or green; which not even the browsing goat, or the rooting hog, or the mule 
that feeds upon thistles and briars, will touch ; yet man will take it and put 
it in his nose, and fill his mouth with it and even light a fire under his 
nose to heat it with it. My mother asked me never to use the weed, 
and I have never touched it from that time to the present day. And 
now for something more serious. She asked me not to game, and I 
have never gamed ; and [ cannot tell this day who is winning and who is 
losing in any game that can be played. She admonished me too against 
hard drink ; and whatever capacity for endurance I may have at present, 
and whatever usefulness I may have attained in life, I attribute to having 
eomplied with her pious and earnest wishes. When seven years of age, she 
asked me not to drink, and I made then a resolution of total abstinence, 
long before societies for that purpose were formed. I was an abstinent 
society at a time when I was the sole constituent member of my own body ; 
and that I have adhered to it through all time, I owe to my mother.” 



















Some of the illusions of life are kept up to a great age, and nothing but 
death can extinguish them. 
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THE POPULAR BOY. 


BY 8S. FORRESTER. 


E know a little boy in this city, who is looking 
forward with much impatience to the warm, 
sultry days of summer, when he ean visit his 
country cousins, and enjoy a long vacation. 
And what is far better, those country cousins 
are counting the weeks that will elapse before 
the time will come for his visit. This shows 
that he made himself very agreeable last year, 
for a troublesome boy’s presence is always 
dreaded. Now, as I suppose all of you would 
like to know the way Frank Atwell became 
popular, we will tell it to you in a few words. 

Frank was a good, obliging, sweet tempered boy. He always accommo- 
dated himself to the family where he resided. If they rose an hour earlier 
than was his habit in the city, he kindly begged them to awake him ; and 
one call was always sufficient. He did not yawn, turn over, and take 
another nap, as I have known boys to do, and thus lose the pleasure of 
breakfasting with the family. And Frank always joined in the employ- 
ments of his cousins. He did not expect them to devote all their time to 
his amusement, but he went with them to the field, and soon became expert 
in raking hay ; and as his services were not so valuable as the boys who 
were accustomed to labor on a farm, he saved their time by going for their 
luncheon, and often he returned back and assisted his aunt in preparing the 
vegetables for dinner. He could pick and shell the peas, bring a pail of 
water from the well, for the wells in the country are often at a great distance 
from the houses. Then he could cut small wood, and keep the fire, while 
the process of butter or cheese making were going on in the dairy beyond ; 
and the pleasant manner in which such duties were performed, made them 
doubly acceptable. 

It soon became everybody’s desire in turn, to give Frank pleasure. His 
cousins went fishing with him in dull weather, and they put the steady old 
dray horse in a wagon, and drove off with him to the village, where they 
procured the family groceries. He used to make a memorandum of the 
articles wanted, and thus nothing was forgotten. 

Frank dearly loved the country, and he thought of all occupations, a 
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farmer's life was the pleasantest. He arrived at this conclusion, because he 
contrasted the life of his father, who was an active merchant in the city, and 
who had many ships at sea, about whose safety or prosperous voyages he so 
often heard his father apprehend disaster or ruin. The former slept peace- 
fully, and nature worked all the while for him; and if he did not realize as 
much money as did the merchant, Frank thought this escape from anxiety 
was worth considering ; besides, he loved the quiet hum of the insects, and 
merry chirp of the birds at early dawn, and the sweet fragrance of the new 
mown hay, and the glowing sunset; and he infused a great deal of this 
thoughtful regard for daily enjoyments from common things into his cousins, 
who, from familiarity with such scenes, did not heed them before. These 
thoughts made Frank a very agreeable companion, and they desired him to 
prolong his stay. But no; when vacation was over, duty must be obeyed, 
and with renewed earnestness, Frank Atwell was found in his place at 
school, on the day of its reépening. 

And by and by, when the winter months came on, and the snow covered 
the ground, and the trees were leafless, and the country cousins had their 
vacation, they returned Frank’s visit. To be agreeable at home as well as 
abroad, Frank Atwell understood. The thousand attractions of the busy city 
were shown in turn to those who came from the country. The boys thought 
a city life was far preferable to a country one, in the winter season ; but 
finally, they both agreed by thus blending the two together, each was made 
the more agreeable. 

And thus, as we advance in life, we shall always find that there are com- 
pensations for privations ; and whenever young people are beginning to feel 
dissatisfied, let them remember that there is no perpetual summer in the 
country, nor yet a continual winter of gaiety in the city, but by blending 
and contrasting one situation with the other, we can find contentment in all. 
Frank Atwell did this, and thus he always carried a sunshine in his face, 
which was reflected from his heart. All the readers of this magazine can 


do the same if they will. 


Ir we work on marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, time will 
affect it; if we rear temples, they will crumble to the dust. But if we 
work upon immortal minds — if we imbue them with high principles, with 
the fear of God, and of their fellow men, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which no time can efface, but which will brighten to all eternity.— 


Daniel Webster. 
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LITTLE ARTHUR. 


BY 8S. FORRESTER. 


HAVE a word to say about little Arthur. His mother is 
a widow, and occupies but two rooms up two flights of stairs, 
in a poor tenement. In this place his mother and he have 
f lived for five years. Arthur was but six years old when 
they moved there. But although these two rooms are very 
: cheerless to many, because there is a high brick wall on one 
side, and a huge steam factory upon the other, where the ma- 
chinery keeps an incessant noise, and there is a poor grate in the 
chimney so that the obstructed draft causes the room to smoke badly 
sometimes ; yet, let me tell you why I look upon it as the most inviting 
apartment one can enter. Arthur and his mother are so happy and con- 
tented, that it infuses great pleasure to every visitor. And yet, the poor 
boy has a bad cough and a pain in his side, and sometimes I have discoy- 
ered a bright spot on his cheeks which was the flush of disease ; yet his 
mother watches him carefully, and good children carry him books to read, 
and he has two or three pots of flowers of which he is very fond. 

But the secret of their happiness lies in their being good. They never 
repine and murmur that they are not rich; they never envy people who 
dwell in splendid houses and fare sumptuously, because they have learned 
that true contentment does not depend upon great possessions ; and so long 
as they can be made comfortable with a little, and feel thankful that their 
Heavenly Father has given them that, their life flows on quietly and peace- 
fully. And some very unhappy boys, whose parents lavish much money 
upon them, are made better by visiting this poor boy. They forget all 
about the difference in their houses and furniture, and only remember some 
pleasant story or some kind action or effort which Arthur related or did, 
which left such a pleasant impression that they would like to go again. 

Now, who shall say this poor boy and his mother live in vain? It may 
be they will not stay here a great while longer, but after they have faithfully 
fulfilled their mission, can you doubt but the good angels will meet them 
and conduct them to that world where there will be no questionings how 
rich or poor they were on earth, but how well they improved the time they 
lived here? You can think of this when opportunities to do good are 
thrown in your way, and it will help make you faithful ; and, like Arthur, 
it will gain for you many loving friends. 





































WHEN IS THE TIME TO DIE? 


WHEN IS THE TIME TO DIE? 


I ASKED the glad and happy child, 
Whose hands were filled with flowers, 

Whose silvery laugh rang free and wild 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers ; 

I crossed her sunny path, and cried, 
“« When is the time to die?” 

— Not yet! not yet!’’ the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 













I asked the maiden; back she threw 
The tresses of her hair; . 











































Grief’s traces o’er her cheeks I knew, 
Like pearls they glistened there; 

A flush passed o’er her lily brow, | 
I heard her spirit sigh: 

— Not now,” she cried; “ oh no, not now! 
Youth is no time to die!” 


I asked a mother, as she pressed 
Her first-born in her arms, 

As gently on her tender breast 
She hushed her babe’s alarms; 

In quivering tones her accents came; 
Her eyes were dim with tears; 

— My boy his mother’s life must claim 
For many, many years.” 


I questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
Of proud and fearless air; 

His brow was furrowed not by time, 
Nor dimmed by woe and care. 

In angry accents he replied, 
And flashed with scorn his eye — 

“Talk not to me of death,” he cried, 
“For only age should die.” 





I questioned age, for whom the tomb 
Had long been all prepared; 
For death, who withers life and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 
Once more his nature’s dying fire 
Flashed high, and thus he cried — 
“Life! only life, is my desire! ”’ 
Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 
I asked a Christian — “ Answer thou, 
When is the hour of death?” 
— A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath; 
And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine; 
He spoke the language of his soul — 
“My MAstTeEr’s time is mine.” 
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GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 


BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


66 A STORY, grandpa, please.”’ 
“Oh, yes! a story! astory! Do please, grandpa,” cried sev- 
eral voices, as Mrs. Martin’s family arranged themselves for the evening. 

‘‘ A giant story, grandpa!’ cried George. 

‘* No, a fairy story!” said Nelly. 

‘‘ A titten ’tory!’’ lisped little Annie; ‘‘I be as ’till as a itty mouse, 
grandpa.” 

‘* But, children, as grandpa cannot tell a story to please all at the same 
time, suppose you leave it to him to decide what he will tell you about,” 
suggested Mrs. Martin. 

‘* That’s it, mother ; so we will! ”’ all cried ; ‘‘ grandpa always tells good 
stories. But may we not ask for a ¢rve story, mother?” 

‘*Yes, children,” said grandfather; ‘‘ I will tell you a true story, and one 
you have never heard. But you must all be very still.”’ 

The children scrambled around grandpa. Nellie was seated upon his 
knee, while Anna, who had climbed up behind him, stood peeping over his 
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shoulder, with her little arm around his neck; and after each in their turn 
had listened, as usual, to the ticking of the old watch, he commenced : 

‘The story I am about to tell you, is not as pretty as some I have told 
you, but it is one I have long wished you to hear; and, although some 
parts of it are sad, I think it will do you good to hear it. It is about a boy 
whom I will call William Brown. His father died when he was about 
seven years old. His mother was a pious woman, and constantly, by her 
example and teachings, instructed her children in heavenly truths. Each 
night and morning she knelt with William and his little sister Mary, and 
asked their Heavenly Father to take care of them, and guide them in the 
path of goodness. She read God’s Holy Word to them, and explained its 
meaning. In short, she omitted no opportunity to pass unimproved for 
conveying to their hearts that true wisdom, without which she knew they 
could neither be good nor happy in this world, or prepared for heaven when 
they died. She knew that she might die and leave them alone in the 
world ; and she resolved, as far as it was in her power, to fortify them 
against evil. And faithfully she fulfilled the holy trust God had committed 
to her keeping. 

“Children so well instructed, of course had correct ideas of duty and 
principle. William was called by those who did not know him intimately, 
a pretty good boy. He would not for the world have stolen a pin even, 
or told a lie, or deliberately have caused another pain. He was generous, 
and he was a good scholar. But he had one dreadful fault. He was 
passionate, and sometimes in his fits of anger, would commit sins which 
afterwards made him shudder to remember. This fault caused his mother 
much unhappiness. She reasoned with him, she entreated him, she pun- 
ished him for it; but without any good effect that she could see. This was 
her greatest sorrow, and caused her many anxious days and sleepless nights. 
But she never gave up her efforts. She trusted in God to bless them, and 
to effect the change-in William’s heart which she earnestly prayed for, and 
which His power alone could effect. 

“‘Qne evening, as Mrs. Brown and her little daughter were waiting 
supper for William’s return, he rushed into the room, pale with anger, and 
exclaiming in loud tones, ‘I’ve killed him! yes, I’ve killed him ; and I’m 
glad of it, too! He’ll never trouble me again, I’ll be bound!’ 

‘Mrs. Brown, speechless with horror, sank into a chair. Mary, fright- 
ened, clung to her mother; and thus they sat until William sufficiently 
recovered from his terrible excitement to feel shame and confusion for his 
dreadful act. He could not meet his mother’s agonized, heart-broken look, 
or his sister’s tears again, and wildly rushed from the house. He knew not 
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whither he went; but impelled by a burning conscience, he walked ona 
long distance without seeing anything or hearing any sound but the dreadful 
ery of murder! murder! murder! in his own heart. At length, he reached 
the jail. The lights shone through the dismal, grated windows, and occa- 
sionally a form appeared as the inmates hurried past. ‘ There,’ thought 
William, ‘in that dreadful place, with the worst criminals, I belong. I am 
as bad as they. Oh, my mother! oh, my God, what have I done? What 
shall Ido? My poor, poor mother! I have killed her, too! Yes, I have 
killed her, too! My poor little sister! Oh, God, forgive me, I pray!’ and 
William sank beside the wall, and gave utterance to the most heart-rending 
sorrow. ‘I shall be hung, and I deserve to be. But, oh, my wicked soul ! 
Will God ever forgive me! No, no; I am too sinful, too great a wretch! 
I knew better. My mother has told me often that my wicked temper would 
bring unspeakable misery to me if I did not conquer it. If I had only 
tried! I thought sometimes that I did try; but I did not try hard enough. 
Oh, if God will only forgive me, I never, never, never will get angry again ! 
Can it be that I have killed George? I will go to his house and confess my 
sin to his father and mother, and tell them to punish me as I deserve. 
Oh, George! oh, my mother! oh, my God!’ 

‘* William turned his steps to George’s home. He found there the great- 
est confusion and sorrow. George lay insensible upon his bed. Two 
physicians were near, talking in a low tone. The parents bent in agony 
over their darling and only son. No one noticed William. Overcome by 
sorrow, they saw only the wounded, and as they feared, dying boy. William 
gazed upon the scene, and thought, ‘ This is my work ; all the work of my 
wicked temper! I did not mean to kill him. I did not know that I struck 
him so hard. I was angry, and thought only of revenge. “The evil spirit had 
possession of me. Oh, my God, spare him! do not let him die!’ groaned 
William. Then turning towards George’s mother, he said, ‘Oh, can you 
forgive me? I will pray constantly to God to spare him. He will not— 
he cannot let him die! You will not look upon me; you cannot forgive 
me!’ sobbed Williain. 

‘“** William, my poor boy, leave us now. We cannot talk to you,’ said 
the father. ‘God grant that our child may live; and may God forgive you, 
and help us to forgive you also, whatever may be the result. We are too 
much afflicted to talk now. Come some other time. The physicians have 
some little hope that our dear boy may not die. But this is terrible ; oh, 
it is terrible !’ 

‘** Our darling son; our own dear boy!’ sobbed the mother. 

‘* William returned to his home. He stood on the pavement a long time 
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shoulder, with her little arm around his neck; and after each in their turn 
had listened, as usual, to the ticking of the old watch, he commenced : 

‘The story I am about to tell you, is not as pretty as some I have told 
you, but it is one I have long wished you to hear; and, although some 
parts of it are sad, I think it will do you good to hear it. It is about a boy 
whom I will call William Brown. His father died when he was about 
seven years old. His mother was a pious woman, and constantly, by her 
example and teachings, instructed her children in heavenly truths. Each 
night and morning she knelt with William and his little sister Mary, and 
asked their Heavenly Father to take care of them, and guide them in the 
path of goodness. She read God’s Holy Word to them, and explained its 
meaning. In short, she omitted no opportunity to pass unimproved for 
conveying to their hearts that true wisdom, without which she knew they 
could neither be good nor happy in this world, or prepared for heaven when 
they died. She knew that she might die and leave them alone in the 
world ; and she resolved, as far as it was in her power, to fortify them 
against evil. And faithfully she fulfilled the holy trust God had committed 
to her keeping. 

‘Children so well instructed, of course had correct ideas of duty and 
principle. William was called by those who did not know him intimately, 
a pretty good boy. He would not for the world have stolen a pin even, 
or told a lie, or deliberately have caused another pain. He was generous, 
and he was a good scholar. But he had one dreadful fault. He was 
passionate, and sometimes in his fits of anger, would commit sins which 
afterwards made him shudder to remember. This fault caused his mother 
much unhappiness. She reasoned with him, she entreated him, she pun- 
ished him for it ; but without any good effect that she could see. This was 
her greatest sorrow, and caused her many anxious days and sleepless nights. 
But she never gave up her efforts. She trusted in God to bless them, and 
to effect the change-in William’s heart which she earnestly prayed for, and 
which His power alone could effect. 

‘‘Qne evening, as Mrs. Brown and her little daughter were waiting 
supper for William’s return, he rushed into the room, pale with anger, and 
exclaiming in loud tones, ‘I’ve killed him! yes, I’ve killed him ; and I’m 
glad of it, too! He'll never trouble me again, I'll be bound!’ 

‘Mrs. Brown, speechless with horror, sank into a chair. Mary, fright- 
ened, clung to her mother; and thus they sat until William sufficiently 
recovered from his terrible excitement to feel shame and confusion for his 
dreadful act. He could not meet his mother’s agonized, heart-broken look, 
or his sister’s tears again, and wildly rushed from the house. He knew not 
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whither he went; but impelled by a burning conscience, he walked ona 
long distance without seeing anything or hearing any sound but the dreadful 
ery of murder! fturder! murder! in his own heart. At length, he reached 
the jail. The lights shone through the dismal, grated windows, and occa- 
sionally a form appeared as the inmates hurried past. ‘ There,’ thought 
William, ‘in that dreadful place, with the worst criminals, I belong. I am 
as bad as they. Oh, my mother! oh, my God, what have I done? What 
shall Ido? My poor, poor mother! I have killed her, too! Yes, I have 
killed her, too! My poor little sister! Oh, God, forgive me, I pray!’ and 
William sank beside the wall, and gave utterance to the most heart-rending 
sorrow. ‘I shall be hung, and I deserve to be. But, oh, my wicked soul ! 
Will God ever forgive me! No, no; I am too sinful, too great a wretch! 
I knew better. My mother has told me often that my wicked temper would 
bring unspeakable misery to me if I did not conquer it. If I had only 
tried! I thought sometimes that I did try; but I did not try hard enough. 
Oh, if God will only forgive me, I never, never, never will get angry again ! 
Can it be that I have killed George? I will go to his house and confess my 
sin to his father and mother, and tell them to punish me as I deserve. 
Oh, George! oh, my mother! oh, my God!’ 

‘* William turned his steps to George’s home. He found there the great- 
est confusion and sorrow. George lay insensible upon his bed. Two 
physicians were near, talking ina low tone. The parents bent in agony 
over their darling and only son. No one noticed William. Overcome by 
sorrow, they saw only the wounded, and as they feared, dying boy. William 
gazed upon the scene, and thought, ‘ This is my work ; all the work of my 
wicked temper! I did not mean to kill him. I did not know that I struck 
him so hard. I was angry, and thought only of revenge. ‘The evil spirit had 
possession of me. Oh, my God, spare him! do not let him die!’ groaned 
William. Then turning towards George’s mother, he said, ‘Oh, can you 
forgive me? I will pray constantly to God to spare him. He will not — 
he cannot let him die! You will not look upon me; you cannot forgive 
me!’ sobbed William. 

‘««* William, my poor boy, leave us now. We cannot talk to you,’ said 
the father. ‘God grant that our child may live; and may God forgive you, 
and help us to forgive you also, whatever may be the result. We are too 
much afflicted to talk now. Come some other time. The physicians have 
some little hope that our dear boy may not die. But this is terrible ; oh, 
it is terrible !’ 

‘«*Qur darling son; our own dear boy!’ sobbed the mother. 

‘* William returned to his home. He stood on the pavement a long time 
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before he could gain courage to goin. There was a light in his mother’s 
room. He dared not meet her, and, like a guilty criminal, as he was, he 
stealthily crept up to his room, but not to sleep. He félt that he could 
never sleep again or know any rest, until he knew that George lived, and 
that he was forgiven. He prayed more earnestly than he had ever done 
before. He had not been long in bed when he heard his mother’s step. She 
entered gently, and knelt beside her son. He dared not yet meet her gaze, 
so he closed his eyes and feigned sleep. She spoke no word, but knelt there 
long, and by her convulsive sobs and deep sighs, William felt how deep and 
dreadful was her woe. Unable longer to restrain his sorrow, he was about 
to speak, when she withdrew. As she did so, a tear dropped from her eye 
upon William’s cheek. That mother’s tear, caused by her son’s crime! 
How it thrilled his whole being! He vowed more solemnly than before that 
if God would forgive him, and spare George’s life, he would atone for that 
mother’s misery, and never again sin as he had done that night. 

‘* At early dawn, he hastened to George. It was summer, and he spoke 
through the open window to a servant, and heard with great joy that George 
was somewhat better, and that the physician’s hopes for his recovery were 
stronger than the night before. Greatly relieved, he hurried to his mother’s 
door. There was no sound within, and unwilling to disturb her, he sought 
his own room again. He tried to sleep, but dreadful pains seized bis head ; 
and when his mother came to call him, she found him delirious with brain 
fever. The excitement and exposure of the night had caused it. 

‘* For many days his life was despaired of. His mother, ignorant of his 
penitence, besought her Heavenly Father to spare him, if only long enough 
to repent. She felt that she could willingly see him die, if she could but 
know that he was forgiven. 
restore him, penitent and forgiven, to his mother. 

‘George also recovered, after enduring long and severe sufferings, in 
consequence of an operation the physicians were obliged to perform upon 
his head. As soon as it was considered prudent, the two boys met. 
William was carried over to George’s house. The meeting was an affecting 
one. William humbly asked the forgiveness of George and his parents, 
and promised faithfully to watch his evil inclinations in future, and never to 
allow them to get the mastery of his better feelings again. They all wil- 
lingly forgave him ; none more sincerely than George, whose sufferings had 
also humbled him. He felt, too, that he had provoked William to the 
deed, though he did not mean to make him angry, as he said; and he 
asked William’s forgiveness, and promised well for the future.’ 


But God in His mercy did spare him and ° 
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———— 


“ But you have not told us, grandpa, what they quarreled about,’’ cried 
the boys. 

‘Oh, no, I forgot,”’ said grandpa. ‘‘ Well, William was coming out of 
the school-room door, when George, who had been displeased with him in 
school for some little matter, snatched his cap from his head, and threw it 
into a ditch ; as he did so, tripping him also. This infuriated William, and 
springing up, he caught up a large stone and hurled it at George. It struck 
his head, laying him insensible on the ground. The boys gathered round 
George ; and William, insane with anger, rushed to his home.”’ 

‘* What a little thing to get mad about !”’ said Nellie. 

‘‘ Ho, sister; I guess you wouldn’t like to have your cap thrown down 
in the mud and to be tripped up, too. Though, to be sure, William had no 
business to get so very mad about it,’’ said George. 

‘‘ A boy who does not watch himself, and make it his rule never to fly 
into a passion, is as apt to get very mad, as you say, at a little offence as at 
a great one, my son,’” said Mrs. Martin. 

George felt the rebuke. He knew that he was sometimes guilty of 
getting very angry at little as well as great provocations. But he resolved, 
after hearing this story, to struggle hard to overcome his temper. 

‘* You will be glad, children, to know that after this, William was never 
known to fly into a passion again,” resumed grandpa. ‘‘ He is now an old 
man; and he can truly say, that though very many times in the course of 
his life, he has felt the risings of evil passion in his heart, and though he 
has often bitten his lips to restrain himself, he has never, since that time, 
given way to his excitable temper. The struggle, though severe, bas been of 
great value to him. He has been able to wield a better influence, to do 
more good, and has felt immeasurably happier for the self-control he thus 
early learned to practice, than he could possibly have been or done other- 
wise. He daily thanks his God who has given him strength thus to 
conquer, and who preserved him from the dreadful crime of murder, and of 
bringing his mother’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. That mother lived 
to see her son, as I humbly trust, a sincere follower of her Savior, and died 
with the assurance of following her and her little Mary to Heaven. Her 
prayers, her teachings, her example and her holy tears, saved her wicked 
boy. Sainted, holy mother, thy son believes that he will yet meet thee 
where evil cannot assail thee nor him! ”’ sobbed the old man. 

‘“‘ Why, grandpa, was you the naughty boy?” asked little Tommy. 

‘* Hush! Tommy,’ whispered Nellie, whose eyes were filled with tears, 
‘* grandpa feels sad ; don’t speak to him now, dear.” 
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“‘ What became of George, grandpa?’’ asked Willie, after the good old 
man had become composed. 

‘** George, my son, is your dear and good minister. Ever since that 
dreadful time I have been telling you of, he and I have been dear friends ; 
and we look back upon that day, as the time when the spirit of God took 
possession of our hearts. I cannot help shuddering eveu now, children, 
when I think how miserable my wretched temper might have made myself, 
my mother, and all my friends, had not the merey of God restrained me, 
and saved George’s life.” 

‘“‘ That ¢s a sad story, grandpa; but I, for one, am very glad you told it 
to us, because I know that I get very angry sometimes,” said George ; 
‘* but I’m going to try very hard never to be so again.” 

‘‘Do so, my boy; but remember,’’ said Mr. Martin, ‘‘ that it was not 
your grandfather’s own strength that gave him the victory, but the spirit of 
God. If you would have that, you must ask for it sincerely and in faith, 
and it will be given you. God never withholds his spirit from any who 
thus ask it. And when you ask, remember that He loves and pities you, 
and is not willing that you should perish, but would rather that you should 
have eternal life. And you, my other children, remember that each of you 
has faults which will as surely lead you to ruin, unless you watch and 
pray to be delivered from their power. God bless you all, my dear ones, 
and help you to become his children ! 

‘* Now, after we have read a chapter, and grandfather has prayed with 
us, we will say good night. 
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BY-AND-BY. 


THERE’s a little mischief-making 
Elphin, who is ever nigh 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is “ By-and-By.”’ 
What they ought to do this minute 
** Will be better done,” he’ll ery, 
“If to-morrow we begin it ’’— 
“ Put it off,” says By-and-By. 


Those who heed this treacherous wooing, 
Will his faithless guidance rue — 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly, we shall never do; 
We shall reach what we endeavor, 
If on “ Now’”’ we more rely; 
But unto the realms of “ Never ’”’ 
Leads the pilot ‘ By-and-By.” 
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THE MONSTER OF MANY NAMES. 


BY ALPHA FORRESTER. 


Cuanrtes. I have heard it said, William, that our language is of all others 
the most difficult for foreigners to learn. Can you account for it? 

Witram. I cannot, indeed, unless it is because there are so many words 
which signify the same thing. For instance, when a fellow feels a little out 
of sorts, and thinks its because he is dry, he goes to the store and calls for 
his bitters, black-strap, sling, four o'clock, &c., &c.; the liquor sellers all 
understand him — he wants some strong drink. 

C. You are right ; but the terms yow mention are rather out of date, I 
believe. They have got an entire new list of names for that thing now-a- 
days. But this only increases the difficulty I referred to. 

W. Yes; and some of them are very appropriate. 

C. Some, I think, call it Sampson. 

W. Sampson? I suppose that’s because it’s so strong ; is it not? 

C. Yes; but that’s not the only reason. Sampson, you know, deceived 
the people about his strength, and it was a long while before they found out 
where it lay. Besides, this Sampson was a great manslayer ; but where 
Sampson slew its thousands, strong drink has slain its tens of thousands. 

W. I have heard of a certain Quaker who called it Pharaoh. For, said 
he, I perceive ¢ will not let the people go. 

C. You remind me of a sailor I saw the other day. Jack was already 
‘‘half seas over,’’ when he came into Smith’s and called for an ounce of old 
tangle legs. Thinks I, what’s that? So I kept my eye on the scales ; but 
Smith understood him; so he gave him a glass you see, and off he went. 
But, dear me, I guess it was tangle legs! First he went this way, and 
then that, zigzag, like a Virginia fence, till his legs got into a complete 
tangle, and down he went. 


W. You see old Pharaoh had got hold of him, and by tangling his legs, 


he wouldn’t let him go. But that’s not the worst of it; go home with that 
fellow (if he’s got any) and you'll find every thing else ina tangle. I 
guess you don’t catch me in that snarl. 

C. They say the travelling community call it oats. Is that true? 

W. Oats? what, for men? I guess they wet them then. 

C. Why, I know of astore that’s got no other sign but ‘‘ Oats for Horses.” 
But, mind you, they do not mean four-legged horses; for every body 
knows that ¢hey are not very partial to oats from the wine measure. 
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W. Ah! I know what store you mean. 
day and saw this all acted out. A young loco foco sort of a buck came 
driving up, all of a lather, jumped out of his gig, and said he must have 
some oats to help him over the hill. The old mare—she called, too. But he 
replied, ‘‘ hold your tongue there ; there’s nothing here for you. It is my 
turn now. So I watched him; and thinks I, I guess you’ll not go any 
faster for such oats as these. But I was mistaken. Crack went the whip! 
and away flew the poor creature over hill and dale like a sheet of lightning. 

C. Well, William, so much for the oats; now did you ever hear this 
thing called pig ? 

W. Pig, pig? I have heard of the striped pig affair out there at old 
Dedham. But I guess they little thought, when they made choice of that 
word, how appropriate it was ; for this liquor business, you know, is rather 
a swinish concern throughout. 

C. I ask your pardon. Who ever heard of a drunken hog? I am 
inclined to think it’s a base imposition on the pig community. What do 
you think ? 

W. Well, I guess they think something so, for when uncle Jim went out 
to feed his hogs yesterday, he undertook to clean the trough a little, you 
know, but he lost his balance, (his legs being a little tangled about that 
time of day,) and over he went, without ceremony, into madam Piggy’s 
dining room. To excuse his rudeness, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t you be con- 
cerned. Iam as good as the best of you.” To which the whole family 
replied, ‘‘ Doubted! doubted!’ and away they scampered. 

C. To conclude, William, did you ever hear this thing called hard ware? 

W. Hard ware? Yes; and true enough, it is hard—all hard — and 
nothing but hard. It is hard for the consumer, hard for the vender, hard 
for the neighborhood, town, county and state. And he that can deal in 
such kind of hard ware as this, must be a hard, hard customer. And, if I 
am not mistaken, he gives every worthy person occasion to think hard of 
him ; more especially the poor drunkard’s household, where nothing is so 
plenty as HARD LOOKS — HARD WORDS — HARD KNOCKS—and HARD, HARD 
TIMES ! 





He that flings the colorings of a peevish temper on things around him, 
will overlay with it the most splendid sunshine that ever fell on terrestrial 
objects, and make them reflect the hues of his own heart; whereas, he 
whose soul flings out of itself the sunshine of a benevolent diposition, will 
make it gild the darkest places with a heavenly light. 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


N_ the book of Genesis, we have an account of the first attempt of the 
human race to make for themselves a name and a fame in the earth. It 
was by the erection of a tower, whose top they proposed showld reach unto 
heaven. Their avowed object was to preserve their unity, supposing that 
by so doing they should be mighty and able to resist all other power. But 
for this, their folly, they were punished in a most remarkable manner, by the 
arm of the Almighty. When they commenced their work they were of one lan- 
guage. This Jehovah confounded, so that they were not able to understand 
each other. Therefore was this tower called Babel, which means confusion. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, in his commentary, says, ‘‘ It is very likely that the 
original language of man was composed of monosyllables, and that each had 
a distinct ¢deal meaning, and only one meaning ; and these words, by a differ- 
ent mode of pronounciation, were made to express a variety of things. Now 
in order to remove this unity of sentiment and design, which I suppose to 
be the necessary consequence of such a language, God confounded their 
language — caused them to articulate the same word differently, to affix 
different ideas to the same term, so that the mind of the speaker was appre- 
hended by the hearer in a contrary sense to what was intended.” 
‘‘This idea,” adds Dr. Clarke, “is not ill expressed by an ancient 
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French poet, Du Bartas; and not badly though rather qguaintly meta- 


phrased by our countryman, Mr. (Joshua) Sylvester. 


Some speak between the teeth, some in the nose, 
Some in the throat their words do ill dispose. 


‘ Bring me,’ quoth one, ‘a trowel quickly, quick!’ 
One brings him up a hammer ; ‘Hew this brick,’ 
Another bids; and then they cleave a tree ; 

‘Make fast this rope,’ and then they let it flee. 

One calls for planks, another mortar lacks; 

They bear the first a stone, the last an aze. 

One would have spikes, and him a spade they give; 
Another asks a saw, and gets a sieve. 

Thus crossly crost, they prate, and point in vain; 
What one hath made, another mars again. 

* * * * * 

These masons then, seeing the storm arrived 

Of God’s just wrath, all weak and heart-deprived, 
Forsake their purpose, and, like frantic fools, 
Scatter their stuff, and tumble down their tools.’’ 





GOOD TO MAKE MEN OF. 


GENTLEMAN once asked a company of little boys, what they were 
good for? One little fellow promptly answered, 

““ We are good to make men of.” 

Think of that, young friends ; you are all good to make men and women 
of. We do not mean — nor did that little boy —that you are merely good 
to grow up to the size of men and women. No, we mean a good deal more 
than this. You are good to make persons that will be respected and useful 
— that will help to do good in the world. No one, who is not useful, and 
who does not seek to make the world better, deserves the name of man or 
woman. 

You should not forget that, if there are to be any men and women — any 
that deserve such a name —twenty or thirty years hence, they are to be 
made of you who are now children. What a world this will be, when you 
grow up, if all of you only make men and women! Will you not ponder 
this subject, and ‘‘ show yourselves men?” 





The intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, shows us to others, but 
hides us from ourselves. 
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and on his return to Philadelphia, at every 
stopping place, he was beset with officious 
| inquiries for his name, business, &c., on 
which he determined to be beforehand with such 
fi $ interrogatories in future. At the next tavern he 
é Ay announced himself as Benjamin Franklin, from 
A Boston to Philadelphia, a printer, not worth a 
vy *& dollar, eighteen years of age, a single man seeking my for- 
tune, &e. ; and this singular introduction checked all further inquiries, and 
effectually repulsed the darling propensity of Yankee inquisitiveness. At 
one of the public houses the fire-place was surrounded by men so closely 
packed our traveller could not approach near enough to feel any of its 
agreeable warmth, and being cold and chilled, he called out, ‘‘ Hostler, 
have you any oysters?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the man. 

‘* Well, then, give my horse a peck.”’ 

‘“‘ What, give your horse oysters?’ cried the wondering skeptic. 

** Yes,” retorted Franklin, ‘‘ give him a peck of oysters.” 

The hostler carried out the oysters, and many of the occupiers of the fire- 
place went with him to witness the great curiosity of a horse eating oysters. 
Franklin seated himself comfortably before the fire and derived much satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment from his funny experiment. Soon the men came in, 
and the company, with rueful faces, expressed most decided dissatisfaction at 
their disappointment. ‘‘The horse would not eat the oysters, sir,” and 
they had lost their cozy, comfortable, warm seats. 

‘‘ Well,” said Franklin, ‘‘if the horse won’t eat them, I'll eat them 
myself, and you may try him with a peck of oats.” 














Is not every face beautiful in our eyes, which habitually turns towards 
us with affectionate, guileless smiles ? 
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THE PASS OF DEATH. 


THE PASS OF DEATH. 


Ir was a narrow pass, 
Watered with human tears, 

For Death had kept the outer gate 
Almost six thousand years. 

And the ceaseless tread of a world’s feet 
Was ever in my ears— 

Thronging, jostling, hurrying by, 

As if they were only born to die. 


A stately king drew near, 
This narrow pass to tread; 
Around him hung a gorgeous robe, 
And a crown was on his head; 
But Death, with a look of withering scorn, 
Arrested him and said: 
“In humbler dress must the king draw near, 
For the crown and the purple are useless here.”’ 


Next came a man of wealth, 
And his eye was proud and bold, 

And he bore in his hand a lengthy scroll, 
Telling of sums untold; 

But Death, who careth not for rank, 
Careth as little for gold— 

“ Here that scroll] I cannot allow, 

For the gold of the richest is powerless now.”’ 


Another followed fast, 
And a book was in his hand, 
Filled with the flashes of burning thought 
That are known in many a land; 
But the child of genius quailed to hear 
Death’s pitiless demand,— 
“ Here that book cannot enter with thee, 
For the bright flash of genius is nothing to me.” 


; 

Next came a maiden fair, 
With that eye so deeply bright, 

That stirs within you strange sweet care, 
Should you meet on a summer night; 

But death, ere the gentle maid passed through, 
Snatched away its light— 

“ Beauty is power in the world,’’ he saith; 

But what can it do in the Pass of Death ?”’ 


A youth of sickly mien 
Followed in thoughtful mood, 

Whose heart was filled with love to God 
And the early brotherhood ; 

Death felt he could not quench the heart, 
That lived for others’ good,— 

‘I own,” cried he, “ the power of love; 

I must let it pass to the realms above !’’ 
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FATHER FORRESTER’S 


i= 2 SSERE we are, again, my 
ley children, in the midst of 


season! What if it isa 
little warm? who will 
think of complaining? 
“Not one of our family,” 
& shout the thousands of boys 
and girls who read our Magazine. 
we That’s right, responds Father For- 
rester; July is a very pleasant 
ato“ In the first place, here comes the 
“ Glorious Fourth!” the memorable anni- 
versary of our National Independence. 
You all know what Independent Day means; 
if you do not, you can ask your older 
brothers and sisters, or fathers and mothers, 
if you have them. Then July is the season 
for Vacations, too, when the boys and girls 
are all “let loose’? from their schools. 
These, of course, are always welcome — 
not because the school-house is a prison, 
and the study of books a drudgery. No, no; 
but because a short relaxation from these 
duties, at proper intervals, serves to give 
the better relish for them when they are 
resumed. 

Your Editor had been thinking of some 
pleasant things to say to you this beautiful 
month, but has been obliged to change his 
course for the purpose of consoling those 
who are afflicted. His old heart has been 
made sad, on receiving from some of his 
best little friends their tale of disappoint- 
ment. Here is one of them:— 


Haddam Neck, April 21, 1857. 


DeEAR Mr. ForREsTER: I took your good 
Magazine last year, and was well pleased with 
it. My little brothers and sister were so inter- 
ested in reading its good stories, that we saved 
money enough to take. it again this year. My 
father gives me all that I can collect from ves- 
sels that take freight from off our doek; and 
in this way, I am getting some gold dollars. 
I have ten dollars in the bank, and I reserve 
one dollar a year for your good Magazine. 
The last of December, I took my book, and 
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went among my little schoolmates to get some 
new subscribers. I found two, and sent their 
money and their names, when I renewed my 
subscription. I have looked every mail day 
for my premium book. Fearing Esqr. Francis 
did ot tell you, I thought I would write you, 
and tell you that I have been waiting very pa- 
tiently for the book, and feared you had over- 
looked my name. You may choose a book 
for me, for I know your judgment is good. You 
must excuse my writing, for I am a little boy 
only eleven years old. ALBERT 8. RUSSELL. 


What! only eleven years old, and ten 
dollars in the Bank! Do you know, Albert, 
what the Good Book says about those who 
make haste to get rich? And, by the way, 
there’s a good rulg about this matter of 
riches, which we would have all the boys, 
and girls too, learn by heart. It is this, Ist. 
Get all you can— honestly, of course. 2d. 
Keep all you can—i. e., don’t spend it fool- 
ishly. 8rd. Give all you can; that is, don’t 
hoard, or keep your dollars, for the sake of 
looking at them, and loving them, till they 
make slaves of you, and you become a 
proverb of selfishness, and a pest to the age 
in which you live. Albert has done very 
well, so far; and so long as be “reserves’’ his 
dollar for this Magazine, and sends it, too, in 
advance, and exerts himself to get new 
subscribers, and sends on the pay, and gets 
a premium back in good books, why no fear 
of him —he’s another Prince Albert. 

But here’s a difficulty. The boy, it seems, 
has done his work, but has not received his 
pay. Indeed! that is a pity. It’s altogether 
too bad, unless the disappointment should 
be received by him as a lesson to teach him 
submission, and to be cheerful under what 
cannot be helped. 

And this, perhaps, is a proper time and 
place for Father Forrester to speak once for 
all, on this matter of premiums. These 
premiums, to which our dear little friends 
were entitled for services rendered, and 
which were so long unavoidably delayed, 
have now all been forwarded, so far as we 
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are able to determine. And yet, a few, like 
Albert, have told us that they have never 
received them. But the question is, where 
is the fault? We have had the same com- 
plaints respecting our monthly numbers, 
and other periodicals have shared the same 
fate. For some cause or other “ Uncle 
Sam ”’ has been unusually treacherous dur- 
ing the past winter. Now, then, what shall 
be done? Father Forrester feels very bad 
to have his “ little folks at home ”’ feeling 
so bad; and if he could afford to do it, he 
would send off a duplicate at once; but as 
he cannot do this, suppose we all make the 
best of it for this time, and do something as 
a certain good old lady did under her trials, 
“ grin and bear it.’’ If, then, my good boys 
and girls, you will keep cool this time, we 
have a plan in our head to out-general the 
old Fox next year, and sometime before 
another volume comménces, we will let the 
cat out of the bag, and if she don’t scratch 
her passage over the road without being 
stopped in this way, why — why— we'll 
what? Give up? No, we'll try again. 
But here comes a better dish. 
Chester, Vt. April 17. 
DeaR FATHER FOoRRESTER: We have 

taken your Magazine one year before this, and 
like it very much. You and Esq. Frank seem 
like old friends. We are twin brothers twelve 
years old, we have one younger brother, but 
no sister living. We have been making sugar 
thisspring. If you and Grandmother Forres- 
ter will come up and see us, you may have all 
the sugar you can eat. We live two miles 
from the depot. Yours, affectionately, 

ALFRED 8. EARLE, 

ALBERT 8, EARLE. 


There’s for you! Who will say that's not 
a sweet letter? From two brothers, twins, 
too, and so much alike, names and all, that 
they can’t be separated long enough for one 
of them to write a letter without the other 
having a hand in it. Wonder if they both 
had hold of the same pen and at the same 
time? It’s not strange at all that such good 
friends should suppose others to be good 
friends; and they suppose right, too. Father 
Forrester and Esquire Forrester are old 
friends, not only to each other, but also to 
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all the dear children who are fond of good 
books and good things, not excepting the 
“suGarR.”” And now, boys, Grandmother 
Forrester sends her love to you, and says 
that if you will send her some of your su- 
gar, in some way, she will pay you back in 
sweet kisses in the same way; and when sho 
is able to come to Vermont, she will cer. 
tainly make you a call. 


Camden, April 5. 
My Drar FatTuer Forrester: When 
Francis Forrester, Esq., left writing for the 
Magazine, I could not help crying, for IL 
thought we should not have any more such 
pretty stories in our dear good Magazine. But 
now I feel different, for I already like*you 
about as well as [ did him. I have taken your 
Magazine four years last January, and we, that 
is, my sister and me, love it dearly. I senda 
little piece of poetry or rhymes for you to put 

in the Magazine, if you please. 
DELIA E. MCDONOLD. 


MY BABY SISTER. 


I have a baby sister, 
A precious little thing; 
I remember how I kissed her, 
When they brought her in the spring. 


And how I teased to tend her, 
It makes me blush to tell; 
She was so small and slender, 
That 1 could not do it well. 


But now she’s getting older, 
And has a smile for all, 
a mother lets me hold her— 
ut once I let her fall. 


And O, dear, dear, how I did cry, 
To think I'd caused her pain! 

I was afraid that she would die, 
But now she’s well again. 


She is ever, ever playful, 
And good and fat and fair; 
And never, never willful, 
Though oft she pulls my hair. 


And she is never naughty, 
Nor ever rude or bold; 
She’s but a little totty, 
And only six months old. 


And I must never tease her, 
I heard my father say, 

But always try to please her— 
My sister, Clara May. 

Very well, Miss Delia. Don’t know what 
the critics may say, but Father Forrester 
thinks that your “rhymes”’ are not to be 
despised, and that if you keep on making 
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my silver locks, as a great many others do. 
But it will do you no harm to keep on 
guessing, Yankee-like, and by and by, if 
you don’t succeed, perhaps I'll tell you, 
“ right plain.” 

Now, let us hear from Little Valley, from 
one of our worthy predecessor’s particular 
friends. It seems that young Fred was 
seized with a fit of the “ blues,’”’ on reading 
the Squire’s farewell address, in February; 
but when the March breezes came along 
and fanned his feverish brow, he began to 
recover his spirits,and has been “ growing 
better every month since.” 


them, you'll become a poetess one of these 
days, who will please others besides “ Totty 
Clara.”’ 
Boston, April 27. 

Mr. Forrester: Dear Sir: I write youa 
few lines for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether you are determined to be an old man 
with spectacles and wig, and all the other 
things appertaining to an old gentleman, as 
you profess to be, or are coming out in your 
true colors, a young man, and a good-looking 
young man atthat. Now, for my part, I had 
as lief you would be young as to be old. But 
I will not say too much to provoke your 
wrath, for fear you will not print my riddle, 
which, if it is poor in all other respects, is 
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original. Here it is. 


I eat not, drink not, but yet have a bowl, 
Like mortals I am made of clay; 

But, unlike mortals, have no soul; 

I am puffed, like a fcol who has riches and 


wealth, 
But unlike this fool, I have neither riches 
nor wealth. 
Now, boys, if you would learn my name, 
Go, run and look through the grocer’s pane. 
SMITH TAYLOR. 
None of that, Smith Taylor! The “ Old 
Man in the Chair” is what he professes to 
be, thy insinuations to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He wears spectacles, too, 
but never a wig. No, not he; he has too 
much hair of his own to think of wearing 
another man’s. As to coming out to be a 
young man, one of these days, I understand 
you very well; but don’t send such chickens 
to my roost, children. Father Forrester 
hails under his “ true colors.’ We have 
concluded to print your riddle, Master 
Smith, on condition that you will never 
defile your mouth with its answer. What 
say you? 
Greencastle, Apr. 7. 
DEAR GRANDFATHER FORRESTER: I have 
taken your beautiful Magazine for one year, 
and am now taking it another. I have three 
sisters who read it also, and like it very much 
indeed. I dobelieve that you are Grandfather 
Forester, and that you are the father of Esqr. 
Frank; and if you are not 1 would like you to 
say so, right plain. ELLA. 
No, Ella, you haven’t guessed right this 
time. Though I’m much older than the 
Esq. ever was, yet I think he never called 
me father, except by way of reverence for 





Little Valley, N. Y., Apr. 30th. 
FRANCIS FORRESTER, SEN.: Dear Sir: It is 
now just a year since I became a subscriber to 
the excellent Magazine you now edit. Francis 
Forrester, Esq., was then its Editor. I liked 
him very much, and when I read his farewell 
address, in the February number, I felt very 
bad, being afraid our next Editor would not 
be as good as he was. But when the March 
number came, and I had reed it, I did not 
think so. I think it has grown better every 

month since. Yours, truly, 
FREDERICK W. FITCH. 


“ Little Jan.’’ writes from Boston, and 
says, “I have taken your Magazine four 
years, and think it a very pleasant pastime. 
I think it improves very much in the hands 
of its new editor.’’ She, or he —for we 
must confess we don’t know whether Jan. 
represents a girl or a boy—Jan., then, sends 
an enigma, which is probably very good; 
but where is the answer? And a whole 
pack of transpositions, too, which are very 
suggestive, it is true, but the subjects we 
think are not quite so appropriate for our 
good little readers to puzzle their heads 
with. ‘*A word to the wise,’ Little Jan. 

Thomas Monroe Allen, of Portage, Mich., 
sends a very sad story. “I have neither 
father nor mother, nor sister nor brother, 
that I know of. They have all been dead 
these sixteen years.”” Poor Thomas! how 
lonely he must feel; and yet he is not alone; 
he’s a member of the great Forrester family. 
And what a privilege! says he; “I can 


scarcely wait a month for the Magazine to 
arrive, I enjoy it so much.” 


You have 
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chosen a good part, my son. Good Books 
are equal to good friends. Their influence 
lives, to protect and bless the orphan child, 
who, like the last rose of summer, is left 
standing alone. 

Mary Jane Donaldson, of New Richmond, 
Ohio, is among the unfortunate ones who 
have failed to receive their premiums. But 
when she inquires why it has not been sent, 
she knocks at the wrong door. You must 
wake up some other passenger, Mary Jane, 
to untie this knot. And between you and I 
and the rest of the Magazine family, I 
think it is high time that some one should go 
to Washington, and walk up to the captain’s 
office, and demand an explanation, and tell 
him if he don’t mend the holes in those big 
bags, that the girls are going to form a great 
sewing circle sometime before another pres- 
idential election, and do it for him. But 
























never mind, Mary, your enigma which fol- 
lows is evidence that others have suffered 
before you. That is, to those who find the 


answer. 
ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 


i ~~ on : ae of 16 caaraped 

y is a quadruped. 

My 2, 8 12, 'is'a troublesome animal. 

My 3, 1i, 1, is an extremity. 

My 4, 8, 11, 16, is a narrow street. 

My 5, 15, 9,is an article much used in writ- 


ing. 

ity 6, 10, 14, 4, is an animal found in the 
arctic region. 

My 7, 8, 12, is found on a man’s head. 

My 8, 11, 15, 14, is my sister’s name. 

My 9, 15, 10, 3, is part of the body. 

My 10, 8, 6, 3, 4, is something used by paint- 


ers. 

My 11, 3, 16, 1, 4, 10, is something used by 
mariners. 

My 12, 16, 8, is a drink. 

My 13, 14, 4, 10, is a vegetable. 

My 14, 2, 9, is a house of refuge. 

My 15, 5, 4, 10, is a river in Africa. 

My 16, 1, 8, 11, is an ancient garden. 

My whole is a distinguished man. 





WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 


1. 


The terror of thousands surrounded by wealth; 
An instrument many men plays 
How meals are devoured by those in good 
health, 
Perfection—as foreigners say ; 
A spot where the waves and the wild breakers 


roar; 
The sailor’s first thought when he reaches the 


shore; 
The heads give a bird, which by day 
May me man n the tir-wood—below—near the 
ain, 
Where it sings most melodious and sweet; 
As though it were trying high honors to gain, 
Or its rivals in song to defeat: 
Or to show them the way to amuse us below, 
Or surprise those who watch, as he hops to and 


ro 
On the branches that bend ‘neath his feet. 


m. 
There is, I’ve read, a town in Spain, 


Which letters five serve to explain— 
Though only two of different kind 
You can amongst this number find— 
Tis forwards, backwards, all the same. 


Now reader pray reveal my name ? 


8. 


My first is sought by maidens fair, 
y smokers too, as oft; 

‘Tis rare tosee without my last 

A house, or barn, or loft; 


ay whole, a weapon once in use, 
8 justly now in great abuse. 


4 


An article used by a painter:— 
a To sound. 
6 A tune. 
c Two vowels. 
d A promontory. 
e Rubbish. 


5. : 
My first is a very warlike place, 
here drums and trumpets sound; 
My second’s heard in every town 
here peace and concord should be found; 
My whole is the name of a gallant man, 
Son of a well-known Highland clan. 


6. 
A country in the United Kingdom, and the 
division in which it lies:— 
a. An Indian poison. 
b. To draw a conclusion. 
ce. A cavern. 
d. To destroy. 
e. A lady’s name. 
J. An opportunity. 
g- A long thin stick. 


7. 


A flower, and where it grows :— 
a. Used in spinning. 
b. Law. 
c. To kindle. 
d. Gust of wind. 
e. To give up. 
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8. 
A acience, and its master :— 
a. A British colony in Abyssinia. 
6. A river in America. 
c. A market town in Scotland. 
d. An epic poem. 
e. A medicinal oil. 


9. 


I am just two and too, I am warm, 1 am cold, 
And the parent of numbers that cannot be 


told; 
I am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault; 


I am often sold dear, good for nothing when 


bought, 


An extraordinary boon, and a matter ofcourse, 
And yielded with pleasure when taken by 


force. 
10. 

My first with joy young soldiers hail, 
Though peacetul cits before it quail, 

By whom a curse ’tis reckoned; 
And patriots who their wind-pipes strain 
To advocate my first, are fain 

To do it by my second. 
My whole with bailiffs is in vogue, 
When they would apprehend a rogue, 
Or loose a criminal, ** per se,” 
At cost of the community. 


ll. 


I am composed of thirty-four letters. 
My 8, 6, 13, is an animal. 

My 33, 9, 14, 7, 32, 26, is a boy’s name. 
My 81, 10, 32, 7, 23, 6, 18, is a study. 


My 381, 18, 17, 30, 19, 34, is a country in Eu- 


Tope. 


My 27, 9, 11, 21, 2, is a country in South 


America. 
My 1, d, 3, 21. 2, 32, 23, is a boy’s name. 


_ My 9, 20, 25, 12, 84, is that which people live 


in. 
My 13, 28, 15, is a plaything. 


My 20, 16, 2, 28, isa country in the United 


States. 


My 8, 20, 4, 22, 7, 24, 26, is a city in South 


Carolina. 
My 17, 29, 24, 34, is a river in Germany. 
My whole is the name of the author. 
W. C. OC. C. 


12. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 5, 12, 9. 15, is a kind of ore. 

My 13, 5, 12, 16, 11, 6, isa bay in Nicaragua. 

My 9, 12, 7, 2, 15, is a musical instrument. 

My 4, 5, 2,1, 2,8, 4, 2, is a poem. 

My 9, 12, 2, 8, 9,12, 5, 9, is a kind of sacred 
music. 

My 38, 14, 10, is what we all do. 

My whole is the name of one of America’s 
great authors. 


13. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 22. 15, 12, 20, 6,17, 14, 16, is one of the 
United States. 
My 21, 8, 5, 10, 15, 5, is a sea. 
My 20, 3, 22, 22, 5, 7, 11, 20, is a mountain. 
My 19, 8, 5, 12, 19, 16, is a city in the East. 


WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 
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My 18, 5,7, 11, 15, 4, 20, is a capital of one of 
the United States. : 
My 17, 8, 11, 9, 16, 11, is a county in the Em- 
pire State. 
My 16, 3,17, 9, 18, isa river on the Eastern 
continent. 
22, 9, 18, 15, 22, 5, 12, is a river in New 


M 
Eng and. 

My 14, 7, 5, 10, 14, 22, 5, is one of the United 
States. 


My 13, 20, 3, 16. 5, is an en»pire. 

My 12, 18, 15, 22, 9, 5, is a p»ninsula, 

My 11, 18, 15, 11, is a lake in North America. 

My 10, 9, '16, 3, 16, is a gulf. 

My 9, 7, 10, 14, is an island. 

My 8, 20, 3, 16, 9, is a river. 

My 7, 3, 10, 11, 8, 15, is a republic. 

My 6, 16, 4, 18, 21, 20, 6, 22, is a distinguished 
naval officer. 

My 5, 22, 11, 18, 6, 12, 5, is a country. 

My 4, 18, 11, 9, 12, 11, is a country in Europe. 

My 2, 11, 18, 16, 11, is a capital of a republic. 

My 2, 9, 18, 7, 3, 16, is a city in Europe. 

My 1, 18, 22, 11, 16, 8, 19, is a country in Asia. 

My whole is the name of the writer of this 
enigma. 

14. 


A country gentleman once forwarded to his 
friend in the city, a cucumber accompanied 
with the following— 

“* I send a cucumber, not of my own raising, 
and yet raised by me. 

Solve this enigma, dark enough 
To puzzle any brains 
That are not downright puzzle-proof, 
And eat it for your pains.” 
15. 

Similar to the above is the following, from 
another source, 

‘I raised the seed that produced the plant 
that produced the fruit that produced the 
seed that produced the fruit I sent you. Thus 
you see I raised it—that is tosay,I raised it 
virtually, by having raised its progenitor; and 
yet I did not raise it, because the identical 
seed from which it grew was raised at a dis- 
tance.” 

16. 


Once in every twenty-eight years, the same 
days of the week fall on the same days of the 
month. This —— is called a solar cycle. 
When then will five Sundays again occur in 
the month of February? 

17. 

The difference of character between the B’s, 
the C’s, the E’s, the I’s, the L’s, the O’s, the 
P’s, the T’s, and the Y’s:— 

Which are the most industrious letters? 

The Bees. 

Which are the most fond of comfort? 

The Ease. 

en are the most egotistical letters? 

The L's. 

Which are the longest letters? 

The Ells. 

Which are the most noisy letters? 

The Ohs. 

Which are the leguminous letters? 

The Peas. 
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Which are the greatest bores ? 
The Tease. 

Which are the sensible letters? 
The Wise ‘ 


18. 


The song of the oe is thus trans- 

cribed by hstein, from whom it is quoted 

by Broderip :— 

Zoz0z0z0z02z0z02020202020 zirrhading 

eet? > TR zezezezezezezeze Cowar ho dze 

Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai guaiagai cor- 
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Cesar entered on his head, his helmet on his 
feet, armed sandals upon his brow, there was 
a cloud in his right hand, his faithful sword 
in his eye, an angry glare saying nothing, he 
sat down.—Punctuate it right. 
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A COUNTRY SCENE. 


\ HAT a beautiful sight does this picture present! It’s a summer 

scene, such as may often be witnessed in the country at this season 
of the year. In the margin beneath the circle are three men mowing ; two 
of them are in the act of cutting down the beautiful green grass, while the 
other having finished his swath, stands whetting his scythe for another round. 
These are hard working men, and literally earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Within the circle may be seen the happy family group — men, 
women and children, all busily at work together, some with forks and oth- 
ers with rakes, while in the back ground another company are loading the 
great wagon with the new made hay, and conveying it to the barn for the 
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use of the horses, the oxen, the cows and the sheep, during the coming win- 
ter, when these fields will again be covered with the snow and the ice. 

What can be a more cheerful and happy employment than that of the 
farmer, especially when ‘‘all hands’ go at it, male and female, old and 
young, with so much apparent delight! Surely, if the lords of the soil 
are not to be reckoned among the contented and the happy, then we have 
been misguided in our calculations. 

That is a good story, which may have been heard in more than one Yan- 
kee hay-field this summer. We heard it one day when, on a visit in the 
country, we went out to show some men how to “ pitch.’? We had failed, 
and wilted down under a haycock, and lay flushed, and fanning the glow 
and sweat of our features in a comfortable position, when one of the jolly 
haymakers related the anecdote of the old man who was always bragging 
how folks used to work in his younger days, and challenged his two sons 
together to pitch on a load of hay as fast as he could load it. 

The challenge was accepted, and the hay-wagon driven round, and the 
trial commenced. For some time the man held his own very creditably, 
calling out tauntingly : — ‘* More hay! more hay !”" 

Thicker and faster it came, whole hay-cocks at a time, cloud after cloud 
overwhelming. The old man was nearly covered up; still he kept crying, 
‘* More hay! more hay!’’ until, struggling to keep on the top of the disor- 
dered and ill-arranged heap, it began first to roll, then to slide, and at last 
off it went from the wagon, and the old man with it. 

‘* What are you down here for ?’’ cried the boys. 

‘“*T came down after hay !’’ answered the old man, stoutly — which was 
a literal fact; he had come down after half a wagon load, which had to 
be pitched on again rather more deliberately. 





Be Carervt or Smart Tunes. —Irving, in his ‘‘ Life of Washington,” 
dwells on the particularity with which the great hero attended to the most 
minute affairs. The Father of his Country, as his correspondence and account- 
books show, was ‘‘ careful of small things’’ as well as of great, not disdain- 
ing to scrutinize the most petty expenses of his household; and this even 
while acting as chief magistrate of the first republic in the world. In pri- 
vate circles in the city tradition preserves numerous anecdotes of this char- 
acteristic. 
























































OLD HUMPHREY AND THE BLACKBERRIES. 39 


OLD HUMPHREY AND THE BLACKBERRIES. 


GEPEND upon it there is nothing like making the best of 
} the little trifling annoyances, which, at the most, only inflict 
2, a temporary inconyenience. One day, in the autumn, 
I was in the country when it rained very fast. I had a 
few miles to walk to the house of a kind and hospitable 
friend, and set off with a thin pair of shoes on my feet. It 
rained very fast, to be sure, but I hoped and trusted it would 
soon get finer. It was wet enough over head, and still wetter un- 
der feet ; but on I trudged along the dirty lane, holding up my 
umbrella. My thin shoes were a poor defence against the mud and rain. 
‘Well, well,” said I, ‘‘ they will not all be dirty lanes; I shall soon come 
to the fields.’’ ‘To the fields I came, but they were no improvement on the 
road, for the long grass made me miserably wet. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ said I, 
‘‘the fields will not all be grass.’’ I soon came to a piece of clover, and 
the round bossy clover blossoms, saturated with rain, kept bobbing against my 
legs, and made me wetter than before. ‘‘ Well, well,” said I, ‘‘ the fields 
will not all be clover.’”” The next was a potato field, and if the grass was 
bad, and the clover worse, the potato field was the worst of all; for the 
straggling stems and broad leaves of the potatoes, were so many reservoirs 
of water, which emptied themselves upon me every time my toe caught the 
stem of a potato. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ said I, they will not all be potato fields ; 
so on I went, till I came into a snug lane, where the brambles, hanging in 
festoons from the hedges, were covered with blackberries, a fruit of which 
Iam uncommonly fond. The storm abated, the road got drier, the sun 
shone in the skies, and Old Humphrey banqueted on the blackberries. 

Now when you meet with any common-place vexation, even if it be a little 
more trying than usual, nay, though it require double patience to endure 
it, be not discouraged about the matter, think of Old Humphrey and his 
blackberries, and, by and by, you will not only forget your troubles, but 
find yourself with a grateful heart ‘‘ singing of mercy.” 


—-- ee 


Get Ure. — That time is ill-spent which some luxurious people pass in a 
morning between sleeping and waking, after nature has been fully gratified. 
He who is awake may be doing something; he who is asleep is receiving 
the refreshment necessary to fit him for action ; but the hours spent in doz- 
ing can hardly be called existence. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


N the opposite page is a picture of this famous dog. How very large 
he is; and what long and shaggy hair he has! How very good-na- 
tured he looks, too. He seems to be smiling at something; perhaps he is 
pleased to find so'many boys and girls with their bright eyes all looking at 
him soeagerly. If he could only speak so as to be understood, I imagine he 
would say to you, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of me, dear children, for, though I 
am a great dog, I wouldn’t harm one of you. No, not for all the marrow bones 
in the world.”” Ah! yes, that’s a noble dog. Possibly his name is Noble, 
and if it is not, I should say it ought to be; for, only think, how very useful 
he is as well as good natured. And, by the way, isn’t this more than can 
be said of every animal, not excepting some who are much more respect- 
ed, and much better treated by the world, at large than the dog is? 

In its native country the Newfoundland dog is much employed in draw- 
ing carts and sledges, laden with wood and fish. our of them are able to 
draw three hundred weight of wood for several miles, and their docility is 
such that they frequently work without a driver. As soon as they are re- 
lieved of their load, at the proper place, they return to the woods, receive 
some food as the reward of their fidelity, and are then sent off with another 
load. They are very fond of the water, can swim very fast, dive with ease, 
and bring things up from the bottom ; and are thus enabled to render those 
im portant services in rescuing persons from drowning, of which so many re- 
markable instances are recorded. If you turn to the February No. of For- 
rester’s Magazine for 1857, you may see in the picture a dog rescuing a 
little girl from the water, by holding her above the surface while he is swim- 
ming to her friends in the boat. 

Turn over this leaf and you will see the picture of a dog called the Scotch 
Terrier. You see he is not half as large nor half as good-looking as the 
Newfoundland dog. And as to his being good-natured and kind, you may 
judge at once from his very looks, that he has nothing to boast of in that line 
of things. Just look into his eye — that is, if you can tell where he keeps it, 
and his mouth, too. How does he manage to eat? Why, if Betty should 
see his head she’d be after using it for a mop to wash the windows with. 
S’pose you touch him. Whew! Hands off. ‘I’m myself,” says he, ‘‘ up 
and dressed ; and who are you? Not the child to make a mop of me.” 

What then is such a creature good for? I'll tell you. If he’s good for 
nothing else he’s death on the rats. And perhaps he was made for that 
very purpose. At any rate those destructive creatures are obliged to be 
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missing while the terrier is round ; so, upon the whole, if he’s not quite se 
lovely and attractive as some other dogs, he may be equally as useful in his 
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line of business, as they are in theirs. Let us then learn not to despise any 
of the creatures God hath made, for he had a wise purpose in making them 


all. 


- 


Wuat! —It was a nice remark of the distinguished French General 
Moreau, at the time of his residence in this country, that the next thing in 
the world to a shock of cavalry is the English word Wuat! There exists 
in it an irresistible abruptness, that frequently puts to flight at- once the 
whole array of thoughts of the foreigner whose nerves are assailed by it. 
‘“‘T can stand,” said he, ‘‘ anything better than your word Wuart! Itis im- 
possible to reason against it; I seem to have nothing to do, when I hear it, 


but to submit.”’ 


Wuotxsome sentiment is rain, which makes the fields of daily life fresh 
and odorous. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH EMIGRANTS. 


BY ANNIE GORDON. 


¥ ANY years ago, when there was a war in France, called the 
French Revolution, there were a great many cruel and 
wicked men who persecuted and killed those who did not 
think as they did, or who did not do as they wished them 
to do, and those poor creatures were obliged to flee for their 
a lives, to some other country, or if they remained, they were 
sure to be cruelly murdered. 
Among those who fled from their native land, were Madame Ver- 
YI net, a widow, and her three children. Monsieur Vernet, the hus- 
band and father, had lust his life at the hands of the cruel men of whom 
I have spoken, and the pretty house and garden, where Madame Vernet 
had passed so many happy days with her husband and children, were taken 
from them, while they were turned out into the world, poor and houseless. 
Madame Vernet, however, had contrived to save a little money, and with 
this they took passage for England. There, they were obliged to live with 
the strictest economy, for their means were very, very small ; but they soon 
found friends, for Madame Vernet’s sweet, gentle manner attracted every 
one toward her, and the children were all so good and well-behaved that 








no one could help loving them. 

Madame Vernet could speak a little English, and the children soon 
learned to speak it very well. The two eldest went to school ; and after 
school, Pauline, who was fourteen years of age, assisted her mamma in 
making caps and head-dresses for the rich ladies in the neighborhood. 
Even little Louise, who was several years younger, made pretty baskets of 
ribbon and straw, which she sold for a shilling apiece, and that added 
something to their general stock of money. 

The little boy, Henri, was a beautiful, sweet-tempered child ; but, alas! 
the poor little creature was quite deaf. When he was only a year old, his 
anxious and affectionate parents began to perceive that he was somewhat 

g, and it had gradually increased till now he could not hear at 
all, and was only made to understand by signs. For about a year Ma- 
dame Vernet and her children lived and worked very happily together, in 
spite of their poverty; for they were so kind and loving to one another, that 
that made them always cheerful and happy. At the end of that time Ma- 
dame Vernet’s health began to fail ; and after some months of feebleness 
and illness, the good God took her to himself, and the young children were 
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left orphans in the wide world. 
of their dear, kind mamma; but after the first shock of grief was over, 
Pauline began to think of what she ought to do; and she felt that she must 
work all the harder now, to support her little brother and sister. 

A lady, one of their neighbors, very kindly offered to give them a home in 
her own house, and it was not long before Pauline had as much work as shie 
could do, in making bonnets and caps, for every one wished to employ so 
good and industrious a girl. 

Pauline had, for some time, had a plan in her head, which caused her to 
work very industriously, in order that she might earn money to carry out 
out her wishes. 

She had heard of a very celebrated medical man in London, who had be- 
come famous in consequence of the remarkable cures he had performed upon 
persons who had lost their hearing. And this good Pauline now deter- 
mined that she would save every cent of her earnings, which she could pos- 
sibly spare from the present needs of her little sister and brother, until she 
had laid by enough to journey to London with Henri, and then she would 
take him to the physician, and ask him if he could be cured. 

‘* Dear Pauline,’’ said little Louise to her, one day, ‘‘ how few things 
you have for yourself; you wear your old clothes till they are quite shabby. 
Are we so very poor, Pauline ?” 

Yes, dear, we are poor, but I have all I want; and you, Louise, are you 
not contented with what you have ?”’ 

«QO yes,”’ said Louise ; ‘‘ but then Henri and I have many more comforts 


than you have.” 


‘‘ Never mind, dear, I shall have more by and by, perhaps, and if I do 
not, I am very well satisfied without them.”’ 

She did not like to tell any one of her plan, because if she failed in 
earning money enough, she felt it would be better not to have it known and 
talked about. 

But her work iacreased so fast, and she had so many presents of money 
from kind friends, that not many months had passed when she thought she 
had a sufficient sum to tell her friend, Mrs. Thornton, in whose house she 
lived, what she intended to do. 

Mrs. Thornton was moved even to tears, when she heard of Pauline’s re- 
solution. 

‘* But, my dear child, you cannot go to London alone,” she said ; ‘‘ we 
must consult with my brother and see what is best to be done.” 

Mrs. Thornton was a widow, and her brother, Mr. May, who was a very 
kind gentleman, lived with his family near by. 


Many bitter tears did they shed, at the loss 
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When Mr. May heard of Pauline’s intention, he said, ‘‘ she is a noble 
hearted girl, and I will do all I can to help her. I am going to London in 
a very few days, myself, and will take Pauline and Henri under my 
eare.”’ 

So in a few days they set off, leaving Louise in the care of kind Mrs. 
Thornton, who bestowed upon them many prayers and blessings. This ex- 
ecllent lady also packed a large tin box full of cakes and biscuits and dried 
fruits and cold meats, that the children might be at as little expense as pos- 
sible in purchasing food on the way. 

When they arrived in London, Mr. May took them directly to the house 
of Dr. Mackenzie—for that was the name of the medical man—and asked 
him to examine Henri. 

After having examined him, Dr. Mackenzie said it would require several 
months and perhaps a year to cure him, but at the end of that time he felt 
sure he would be well. 

Poor Pauline looked very sad, for she knew she had not money enough to 
stay in London so long, and pay the physician beside. She turned sorrow- 
fully away, and tried to speak, but her voice was chocked with tears and sobs. 

Dr. Mackenzie, who was a kind-hearted man, inquired what was the cause 
of her grief, and then Mr. May told him her story. After he had finished, 
Dr. Mackenzie, with tears in his eyes, took Pauline kindly by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘ do not grieve, my dear child; I could never think of taking money 
which had been earned so hardly, with such sweet love and patience. 
You and your little brother shall live in my family, until he is well enough 
to go home, and my wife will be most happy to have you do so, for she loves 
children dearly, and we have none of our own.” 

Pauline, in her joy and gratitude, kissed the good doctor’s hand many, 
many times, and felt she could never be half good enough to repay so much 
kindness. 

At the end of a year little Henri was entirely cured, and could hear as 
well as any one. So he and his sister, after many kind farewells to Dr. 
and Mrs. Mackenzie, who promised to go down to the country to see them 
the next summer, returned home, where they were most joyfully weleomed 
by Mrs. Thornton and Louise. I am sure Henri always loved his sister 
Pauline dearly, and never forgot the devoted care and affection which had 
made him well and happy, but did everything he could for the comfort and 
happiness of both his sisters as long as he lived. 
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THE PURE DRAUGHT. 


Dip the bucket in the well, 

Where the trout delights to dwell— 
Where the sparkling water sings, 

As it bubbles from the springs — 
Where the breezes whisper sweet, 
Where the happy children meet, 
Draw, and let the draught be mine — 
Take away the rosy wine. 


Take away the poisonous draught, 
By the bacchanalian quaffed ! 

Take away the liquid death — 
Serpents nestle in its breath; 
Terror rides upon its flood, 

Vice surrounds its brim of blood, 
Sorrow in its bosom springs, 

Sorrow buoyed on pleasure’s wings. 








SPEAK KINDLY TO THY MOTHER. 


eee 


Bring me forth the humbler horn, 
Filled by hunter’s hand at morn, 
From the crystal spring that flows 
Underneath the blooming rose, 
Where the violet loves to sip, 
Where the lily cools her lip; 
Bring me this — and I will say, 
Take the ruby wine away. 


Bring me forth the cup of gold, 
Chased by Druid hands of old, 
Filled from yonder fountain’s breast, 
Where the waters are at rest; 

This for me — in joyous hour, 

This for me — in beauty’s bower, 
This for me — in manhood’s prime, 
This for me —in life’s decline. 





SPEAK KINDLY TO THY MOTHER. 


OUNG man, speak kindly to thy mother, and courteously, tenderly 

of her. But a little time, and you shall see her no more forever. 
Her eye is dim, and her form is bent, and her shadow falls toward the 
grave. Others may love you fondly, but never again, while time is yours, 
shall any one’s love be to you as that of your old, trembling, weakened 
mother has been. 

Through helpless infancy her throbbing breast was your safe protection 
and support; in wayward, testy boyhood she bore patiently with your 
thoughtless rudeness: she nursed you safely through a legion of ills and 
maladies. 

Her hand bathed your burning brow, or moistened your parched lips; 
her eye lighted up the vigils, watching sleepless by your side as none but 
her could watch. O, speak not her name lightly, for you cannot live so 
many years as would suffice to thank her fully. Through reckless and im- 
patient youth she is your counsellor and solace. ‘Toa bright manhood she 
guides your steps for improvement, and not even then forsakes or forgets. 

Speak gently, then, and when you, too, shall be old, it shall in some de- 
gree lighten the remorse which shall be yours for other sins, to know that 
never wantonly have you outraged the respect due to your aged mother. 





Tose who are careful to avoid offending others, are not apt to take 
offence themselves. 
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A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY EDITH RIVERS. 
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gPON the occasion of an address to the children of our Com- 

mon Schools, by Peter Sinclair, Esq., from Scotland, the 

v B; President of the meeting, in his introductory remarks rela- 

tive to the noble aim of the Total Abstinence Society, said : 

‘““We mean to shut up all the grogshops in the city of 

Boston. Say, little boys and girls, don’t you want to have 

them shut up?’ Loud as the blast of a war-trumpet, but clear 

® and bird-like as the voice of spring, wae the simultaneous shout, 
the enthusiastic response, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’ 

Near the spot where I sat stood a miniature gentleman, if I might for 
once be pardoned the liberty of judging by the standard that governs the 
advocates of fashion—the fineness and freshness of the broadcloth that en- 
eased his graceful limbs, and the elegance of the linen that encircled his 
white throat and gloved hands. A Took of defiance stole over his bold, 
handsome face as he cried out, “ No, sir-ree, you don’t shut up my father’s 
shop!” Towards the right, ind crouching upon a seat was a pale-faced boy, 
with almost unearthly bright eyes, whose scanty garments were much worn, 
though nicely patched and perfectly clean. He lifted those strange, solemn 
eyes, and fixed them upon the little gentleman, exclaiming : 

‘I don’t care if they don’t; he shan’t sell rum to my father when I’m a 
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man.” I could have clasped the poor boy to my bosom and wept tears of | 
joy over the noble spirit that filled his brave little heart. The striking | 
scene recalled to my mind a day in the far-off past, when in my earliest 
teens I taught the urchins of my native village the A, B, C. The scorn- | 
ful sneer upon the rich lad’s face, and the fearless light that shone out in 
the daring eyes of the child of want, reminded me of two boys whom L[ ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the Rule of Three. Their names were Charley 
West and Jamie Gray. They interested me deeply, and I had closely 
watched their progress in life. I longed to whisper the story of their divi- 
ded fates in the ear of this innocent sufferer of the vengeance of rumselling. 
And I wanted the proud, thoughtless boy to hear it also—not as a punish- 
ment, but as a note of kindly warning. 

At this moment the name of Mr. Sinclar was announced, and all eyes 
were directed to the platform, where stood the benevolent man who had left 
fair Scotia’s shore, and crossed the blue ocean to relate his beautiful tem- 
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perance tales to the children of our own New England, bidding them in 
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his child-winning style to bind the memory of each striking incident upon 
a designated thumb or finger, holding them tightly grasped until they re- 
peated them to the dear parents at home. The faces of the boys that at- 
tracted my attention and awakened olden associations have passed from my 
view. I may never see them again; but I still wish to tell them the story, 
and I know of no more probable way to reach them than through the press. 
Should they not see it, perhaps some among the numerous readers may | 
benefit by the lesson it teaches. 
Charley was the eldest son of the village rumseller ; Jamie was the only 
child of a poor man, who presented in his own person the most hopeless 
case of drunkenness I ever beheld. They were about twelve years old, and 3 
sat opposite each other in the little brown school-house where I enjoyed some a 
of life’s happiest hours. Charley was idle and inattentive to his studies, a 
ever watching an opportunity when my back was turned, to cut up some i 
caper that would throw each scholar near him into a fit of laughter. Upon vt 
glancing in that direetion I would find his twinkling grey eyes diving down i 
into his book, and a mock solemnity in his face that would not have dis- 
graced the run-down candidate of the last representative election in our am- 
bitious town. Jamie was shy and reserved, but strictly obedient, and inva- . 
riably perfect in his recitations. During recess, ‘ noonings,’’ and on the 4 
way home, Charley was always putting some plan in execution to annoy 
Jamie, whose superior advancement and quiet way of making friends, ex- 


cited the bad boy’s envy. Jamie was sensitively alive to the disgrace that 





hung like a pall over his young life ; and when the frequent insolent allu- 
sions to his poverty fell from Charley’s lips, his dark eyes would emit flashes 
of fire, and the little thin hands would become clenched ; but the noble boy 
never gave the expected blow. No! his sweet, patient mother had striven of 
every day since God had sent him to be the light and hope of her darkened | 





home, to teach him the beautiful lesson of forgiveness; and he would i 
crowd his cap over his eyes and hasten away, while the blistering name of 1 
coward would often be hurled after him. Charley was sometimes seen. in ai . 
the street puffing a filthy cigar, strutting about in the happy consciousness - 
that he possessed one manly accomplishment. A learned physician has 2 
said, that ‘‘ tobacco creates a thirst in the human stomach that nothing but 
ardent spirits can quench.’’ Whether it was ¢his, or the temptation of see- 
ing it daily before him, I cannot say ; but one thing is certain, that Char- 
ley soon learned to love spirituous liquors. Not a jug could be set down in 
his father’s bar-room by a customer, but he would devise some means to sip 
a portion of its contents. One day he was found drunk in his chamber. 
| This rather alarmed his parents, and they seriously contemplated the aban- 
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donment of the traffic; but they finally concluded to give the young 
‘* scamp’’ a horse-whipping, and keep on in the money-making business. 

In the meantime, beneath the guidance of his excellent mother, Jamie 
was endeavoring to store his mind with useful knowledge, and lay the basis 
of a virtuous character. 

At the age of eighteen, Charley came into possession of two thousand dol- 
lars, by the death of his father. He cared not that the unrighteous gold 
was the price of tears and groans wrung from bleeding hearts, ‘‘ brokenly 
living on’’ in the midst of ruin and desolation. He plunged into the most 
reckless extravagance and the vilest dissipation, never pausing to reflect 
upon his course until his money was all squandered. His friends vanished 
with his fleeting wealth, and he found himself without the means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood. He bad no trade, and was not sufficiently acquainted with 
any kind of business in which to engage profitably, and his constitution was 
much shattered by intemperate and irregular habits. A friend of his mo- 
ther, in a western city, gave him a situation in a large store ; but he had so 
neglected his studies that he was incompetent to discharge the duties re- 
quired of him. Step by step he descended upon the downward track, get- 
ting his living by a petty species of gambling and swindling, until at last he 
was arrested for horse-stealing. He was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
the prison of his native State, for the term of ten years. The first year has 
but now expired. Nine years more! Think how wearily they will drag 
along in the lonely cell of the guilty ! 

Jamie’s father died, and was buried in a grave moistened only by the 
tears of a wife and son. By his own unaided exertions, that noble boy pur- 
sued his studies, became fitted for college at an early period, entered and 
graduated with the highest honors. He chose law for a profession ; and as 
the elements of his character became developed, he seemed designed by na- 
ture for a statesman. He loved his country, and rejoiced to serve her. 
Though yet a young man, he has filled several offices in the gift of the peo- 
ple. He is a peerless champion on the side of right and liberty, having 
learned in the years of his childhood the bitterness of wrong and oppression, 
in that best of all schools, the school of experience. -The noble mother to 
whose loving and intelligent influence the filial son ascribes his remarkable 
success, is in an elegant home, and finds the autumn of her days to be the 
happiest season of her life. A brilliant career lies outspread before the 
rapidly-rising man, who was once the poor, neglected child of a lost drunk- 
ard, —the butt of ridicule for the spoiled son of a wealthy rumseller! 
Proud boy! in your costly dress and scornful smile, beware how you mani- 
fest an overbearing spirit towards one now beneath you, but who may here- 
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after stand far above you in the scale of society ; reflect that the curse of 
rumselling is not always confined to the children of the victims, but some- 
times descends like a whirlwind upon the offspring of those who in their 
lifetime have sown to the winds! A magic influence is yours, my boy ! 
exert it over that father with such love and power that he will be constrain- 
ed to abandon the unholy traffic, and close that vile rum-shop forever! Re- 
member Hannah Hawkins, who saved her father — the pioneer of the Wash- 
ingtonian reform, whose glorious fruits still remain to bless our land! 
Come here, you little pale-faced boy! Look up from your down-trodden 
and oppressed condition! gaze, and take courage by its light, upon the glo- 
rious example before you! It is but one case of thousands that may be 
cited where children of the poor and fallen have arisen to places of emi- 
nence and honor. Bravely launch your little vessel out upon the ocean of 
life ; fling every pennon to the breeze, forgetting not to nail the floating 
banner to the top-gallant mast, bearing aloft the hope-inspiring motto, that 
the kind story teller, Mr. Sinclair, told you to wind about the thumb of your 
left hand : 


“ Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies.” 


ENNUL. 


INE-tenths of the miseries and vices of mankind proceed from indo- 
lence and idleness. Persons who have naturally active minds — 
whose ‘‘ quick thoughts like lightning are alive’? — are most perniciously 
affected by the evils of sloth. The favored sons of genius, endowed with 
great original powers, were not made for repose; indolence will quickly 
“freeze the genial current of the soul,’ and if left idle long, they perish 
from inaction, like a scimitar corroded and destroyed by rust. But the 
active occupation of our faculties is a safeguard against these great evils, 
vice, penury and desponding gloom. Says Colton, ‘‘ ennui has made more 
gamblers than avarice, more drunkards than thirst, and more suicides than 
If we would be both useful and happy, we must keep ourselves 
Old Dumbiedikes was wise in 


despair.’’ 
industriously and virtuously employed. 
charging his son to ‘‘ be aye sticking in a tree when he had nothing else to 
do.’? Count de Caylus, a French nobleman, being born to wealth and 
princely idleness, turned his attention to engraving, and made many fine 
copies of antique gems. One of the nobility demanded from him a reason 
for this procedure, and was told by the industrious Count, ‘‘I engrave, 


that I may not hang myself.” 
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THE SONG OF MAB. 


Burtip me a barge of the bracken tree, 
As light as the wing of the lone cuckoo, 
To sail by the moon all merrily 
Over the foaming summer-dew. 


With an alder-leaf on a moorcock’s plume, 
A marsh-flower at the stern, 

And a till of the snow- white musheroom, 
And a flag of the yellow fern. 


Its cables shall be of the water-weed, 
That grew in a silver lake; 

And light oars of the hollow reed 
Leave music in its wake.— 


Lo, the moon! and a single star, that strays 
To the rim of its olden urn, 

Like a nymph to fill her Grecian vase, 
And silently return ! 


The moon! and a shoal of islands, fair 
As the green ones of the deep, 

But wrought of the pearl that strews the air! 
Away! for the moonland, sweep! 


The mariners all, in my bracken bark, 
Have eyes of the northern blue, 

And locks that flame, when the night is dark, 
With an orient amber hue. 


Their jackets are made of the oak-leaf green, 
And their helms of the acorn shell, 

And their plumes of the thistle-down, between 
The thyme and the heather-bell. 


Three-and-twenty, twenty-and-three, 
All chosen by the span, 

And a good blade of the juniper tree 
At the girdle of every man. 


Our barge is built of the bracken tree,— 
Lightly and gently row, 

sy the serpent clouds that lazily 
Upturn their coils of snow; 


From star to star, by the dewy way, 
That to the moonland leads ;— 
Heave to! heave to!—the rosy day 

Is yoking his chariot steeds. 
Our bracken barge rides in the air, 
With her cables swaying free, 
And the arm of the elfin mariner 
Is folded wearily! 
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HIS animal is found on the banks of the Nile, Niger and Ganges. So 
numerous are they in some places that their heads may be seen in fives 
and tens together, floating at the top of the water like rough corks ; and at 
at about five in the afternoon, they bask on the shore, close to the margin of 
the water, ready to scuttle in on the shortest notice. They are then partic- 
ularly on the alert, so that those who are in pursuit of them find it a most 
difficult thing to get near enough to make a certain shot. Seldom can the 
best gamesters get within eighty yards of one, before he lifts his scaly head, 
and listening for a second plunges off the bank. 

Few reptiles are more disgusting in their appearance than crocodiles ; but, ° 
nevertheless, their utility counterbalances their bad qualities, as they serve 
to cleanse the water from all its impurities. In the year 1828 there was 
in France a crocodile so perfectly tame and well-disposed, that he was ca- 
ressed with impunity by the keeper, who endeavored, although not always 
with success, to induce visitors to follow his example. He never attempted 
to bite any one, but seemed pleased by being fondled. 

There is another creature, called the Alligator, which is very similar in 
its appearance and habits to the crocodile. This is found only in America, 
and is most abundant in the tropical regions. The stories of its ferocity 
are numerous ; but here is one which exhibits it in a different character. 
A man by the name of Jesse had one which he made so perfectly tame, 
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that it followed him about the house like a dog, scrambling up the stairs 
after him, and showing much affection and docility. Its great favorite was 
a cat; and the friendship was mutual. When the cat was reposing, the 
alligator would lay down, with his head upon the cat, and go to sleep ; and 
appeared to be happy only when puss was near him. 









THE MUSES. 


HE Muses are described in mythology as daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne. They are believed to preside over poetry, music, and all 

the liberal arts and sciences, and were generally allowed to be nine in num- 
ber. 

Calliope presided over epic poetry and eloquence, and is represented as 
holding a close-rolled parchment, and sometimes a trumpet. 

Clio, who was the gooddess of history, is represented as holding a half- 
open scroll. 

Melpomone, the inventress and goddess of tragedy, is represented as hold- 





















ing a tragic mask, or bowl and dagger. | 
Erato presided over lyric, tender and amorous poetry. She is always 

represented as crowned with roses and myrtles, holding a lyre in her hand. | 
| 























Terpsichore was the goddess of dancing, and is represented as crowned 
with laurel, and holding a musical instrument. 

Urania, the muse of astronomy, is represented as holding a globe and 
a rod with which to point out objects. 

Thalia was the patroness of comedy. She was called ‘‘ The Blooming 
One,”’ with fair flowing hair, and generally holds a comic mask. 

Polyhymnia, the ninth muse, presided over singing and rhetoric. She is 
represented veiled in white, holding a sceptre in her left hand, and with 
her right raised, as if ready to harangue. 


















A Reasonasie Destre Gratir1ep.—Thomas Hood somewhere mentions 
an Irishman who apologized to the keeper of a menagerie for insulting 
his elephant by a rude assault upon his most prominent feature. ‘‘He 


could not resist,” he said, ‘‘ the only chance he had ever had to pull a nose 
that he could take hold of with both hands !’’ 















































THE BOY ON THE WITNESS-STAND. 
UDGE GROSH, of Pennsylvania, communicates the following to the 


«« Ambassador.” 

After the plea ‘‘ not guilty’’ was entered, and the jury was sworn or af- 
firmed, a small, very intelligent-looking boy was called to the witness stand. 
The defendant’s attorney objected to his testifying, on account of his age, 
&c. The attorney for the Commonwealth said the boy was unusually in- 
telligent, and requested the court to examine his competency, and I proceed- 
ed accordingly, very mildly : — 

Judge. What is your name, my son ?”’ 

Boy. — . (Giving his name very distinctly, which I do not now 
remember. ) 

Judge. Where do you reside, my little man ? 

Boy. In this city, sir. 

Judge. Have you a parent or parents alive and residing here ? 

Boy. One only ; my mother. 

Judge. Do you attend school, my son ? 

Boy. Yes, sir. 

Judge. I presume from your intelligence and praiseworthy conduct here, 
that you will soon be allowed to attend the High School, and become a use- 
ful man, and (if necessary) assist your good mother. 

This drew tears of pleasure to his eyes, and he replied that by the favor 
of the School Directors, he had attended the High School for the last six 
months. 

Judge. How old are you, my good boy? 

Boy. My mother says that on to-morrow I will be thirteen years old. 

Judge. Are you here to give evidence to the Court and Jury in this case ? 
(naming it.) 

Boy. Yes, sir, if required so to do. 

Judge. Do you know the solemnity of the obligations of a judicial oath, 
my son? Reflect before you answer. 

Boy. (Very modestly.) I think I do. 

Judge. What will be your punishment, my dear boy, if your swear false- 
ly, or speak a lie on oath? 

Boy. Iwill be sent to the Penitentiary, (weeping, ) and thus break my 
(There were other eyes besides his, in that house, 








dear mother’s heart. 
overflowing with tears. ) 

Deft’s Attorney. (Frowning.) Boy, don’t you know that if you tell a lie 
on your oath, when you die you will be endlessly tortured in a fiery pool ? 
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“NONE LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 


Boy. That would be an additional inducement to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; but ¢hat punishment can be avoid- 
ed by a timely repentance ; but repentance will avail nothing to keep me 
out of the Penitentiary. 

Judge. You are a noble boy! Who gave you these excellent instruc- 
tions ? 

Boy. My mother, sir. 

Judge. Such a mother deserves such a son! May our heavenly Father 
bless you both! Mr. Clerk, qualify the witness. He has, in this exami- 
nation, given us more common sense information on the binding nature of 
judicial oaths than all the musty books in the Court-room could do. Re- 
peal your laws for the punishment of perjury, and false swearing will be as 
common as it is now rare. An honest person will speak the truth without 
an oath ; but a dishonest one, were it not for fear of immediate punish- 
ment, would never testify truly, if a lie would, in his estimation, benefit 


him more than truth. 


“None Liveta to Himsetr.”—God has written upon the flower that 
sweetens the air, upon the breeze that rocks it on its stem, upon the rain- 
drop that refreshes the smallest sprig of moss that rears its head in the des- 


ert, upon the ocean that rocks every swimmer in its chambers, upon every 
pencilled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well as upon the 
mighty sun which warms and cheers the millions of creatures that live in 
his light, upon all he has written, — ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself.” 


—~>— 
Heep tuts, Youna Men !—That ‘‘ the excesses of our youth are drafts 
upon our old age, payable at sight,” is well exemplified in this humorous 
description of that species of the ‘‘ cereal grains,’’ known as ‘“ wild oats :” 
‘This is a crop that is generally sown between eighteen and twenty-five ; 
the harvest generally sets in about ten years after, and is commonly found 
to consist of a broken constitution, two weak legs, a bad cough, and a 
trunk — filled with small vials and medical prescriptions.”’ 
ine aheeudahaaiala 
Bonaparte. — Napoleon was no dancer. He had no taste for light fan- 
tastic movements. On one occasion a ball was given him in honor of a 
beautiful victory. The temptation to dance with a certain countess, was 
irresistible. At it the conquering general went, and succeeded about 
as well as a horse-marine. At the close of the dance, he turned to his 
partner, and thus addressed her, ‘‘I am very sensible, charming countess, 
that I have acquitted myself indifferently ; but the fact is, my Forts lies 
not so much in dancing myself, as in making others dance.” 
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OF THE LITTLE BUILDERS. 


BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


Litt.e Builders! build away! 

Little Builders! build to-day! 

Build a temple pure and bright, 
Build it up in deeds of light; 

Lay the corner strong and deep, 
Where the heart the truth shall keep; 
Lay it with a builder's care, 

For the temple resteth there. 


If you want an honored name, 

If you want a spotless fame, 

Let your words be kind and pure, 
And your temple shall endure ; 
Wisdom standeth at the door— 
Come and see her priceless store; 
Virtue gently guides your feet, 
Where the good and holy meet. 


Set the pillars firm and strong, 
Raise them with the worker’s song; 
Toil is prayer, and toil is praise, 
Keep this worship all your days; 
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THE AFFRIGHTED BOYS. 


Let your life be loving deeds, 
Go and help when sorrow pleads; 
Let the tear of pity fall 

When you hear the mourner call. 


Little Builders! build away! 
There is work for you to-day: 
Deeds of mercy and of truth, 
Making bright the hours of youth; 
Work, and pray, and joyous sing, 
Ever fast to virtue cling, 

And a temple so sublime 

Shail outlast the years of time. 





THE AFFRIGHTED BOYS—A LESSON FOR LISTENERS. 


WO boys from the town lost their way in a gloomy forest, and remain- 
ed there for the night at an ill-locking, lonely inn. 

At midnight they heard some conversation in the next room, and imme- 
diately they both applied their ears to the wooden partition, and listening, 
distinctly heard these words: “ Wife, have the copper boiling early in the 
morning, for I shall kill our two little fellows from the town.” 

The poor boys felt all the terrors of death. ‘‘O, mercy, this innkeeper 
is a cannibal!” said they one to the other ; and both jumped out of the 
window to run away. But to their fresh dismay, they found the yard door 
locked. 

They then crept into the pig-sty, and passed the night badly frightened. 
In the morning the inn-keeper came, opened the sty door, sharpened his 
knife, and said, “‘ Now, my little fellows, come out ; your last hour is come.”’ 

Both the boys uttered a ery of dismay, and implored him on their knees 
not to kill them. The inn-keeper was astonished to find them in the pig- 
sty, and inquired why they took him for a cannibal. The boys answered 
piteously, ‘‘ You said so yourself, last night — that you would kill us this 
morning.” 

But the inn-keeper said, ‘‘O, you silly children! I did not mean you / 
I only named, in joke, my two little pigs, my two little fellows from the 
town, because I happened to buy them in the town. But s0 it is, if people 
listen. They misunderstand a great deal, easily entertain false suspicion of 
others, cause themselves unnecessary care, incur misery, and bring many 
troubles upon themselves.” 


“ The listeners, oft deceived by what they hear, 
Are slaves of dark surmise and idle fear.”’ 













































LITTLE KATIE. 


LITTLE KATIE. 


BRIGHTER, sunnier face could not be imagined 
than that of Kate Leeson. Her merry 
brown eyes, shadowed by the longest of 
black eyelashes, were delightful to look up- 
on ; and the rosy flush of her cheek gave 
token of health and enjoyment. And yet 
little Kate had not enjoyed any of life’s 
luxuries, and sometimes but few of its com- 
oo = forts ; for her parents were poor, and found 
ae it hard work to procure bread for themselves 
and their five little children. Kate was the eldest; and often was she seen 
on the little patch of grass before their door, nursing her little brother, or 
endeavoring to supply the ceaseless wants of Minnie and Georgie, who 
seemed to look to her for all they needed. 

We will look into the little cottage. It isa bright sunny morning in 
early spring; but as yet the ‘‘ square’’ in which it stands is in shadow, 
for the sun must be nearer his meridian before his beams can illumine it. 
There is an air of neatness and comfort about the room that speaks well for 
the wife and mother. George and Mary Leeson are seated at their humble 
meal. The baby is on its mother’s lap,-whilst George has taken up Willie, 
the next in age —a sickly, delicate boy —and is trying to coax him to eat, 
for which poor Willie seems to have no inclination. But the thoughts of 
both father and mother are evidently absorbed in something of importance. 
The breakfast is almost untouched, and as the time passes on, they still sit 
looking anxious and sad. A letter has been received from a friend residing 
at a long distance, who, knowing the circumstances of the family, kindly 
offers to take Kate and bring her up as his own child. The parents are 
grateful. They would rejoice to have their darling child so well provided 
for ; but there are many considerations to damp their joy. Their decision 
must, however, be sent in a few days; and well may they now appear 
grave and thoughtful. 

‘‘ Katie is so useful to me,’’ said Mary, at length, breaking the silence : 
‘‘ while I am at work she can take care of the little ones, and relieve mein 
many ways. I do not think I can part with her, George.” 

‘‘ Dear, merry Katie!” said George, thoughtfully, as the light-hearted 
child skipped past the window, unconscious of the anxiety now awakened in 
her behalf. ‘‘ Yet, Mary,’’ he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ you know how 
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feeble my health is at present, and how little hope there is of my ever being 
able to do much for you all ; and when I think that probably I may not be 
with you long, and that then you will have the burden of these five poor 
children upon yourself,—why, then, dear, does it not seem providential 
that one should be so well cared for ?”’ 

‘* Don’t talk so, George,”’ returned Mary ; ‘‘ I could not bare to lose you. 
You will yet be strong and healthy; and if not, why I must work the 
harder. I could not do without you; and, if we are poor, is it not best to 
keep together ?”’ and she burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

‘* God’s will must be done, Mary,”’ said George, gently. ‘‘ It will be 
very hard for me to part with dear Katie ; but, considering all things, I do 
think it will be for her good.”’ 

Mary wiped her eyes, and looked at her husband. She knew how pre- 
cious was the child to the father’s heart ; how proud he ever was of his 
Katie ; how her sunny glance and joyous laugh had often cheered him 
when sorrowful; and she felt that if he were willing to resign her, great as 
was the trial, she ought to be so too. She read, too, in his unnaturally 
bright eye, and the deep hectic on his sunken cheek, the truth of his forebod- 
ings, notwithstanding the hopes she had just before held out ; and, although 
her heart sank at the prospect before her, she resolved that a mother’s feel- 
ings should not stand in the way of her child’s welfare. 

Many sad thoughts had passed through George’s mind, during these brief 
moments. He felt that if be parted with Katie, it would be a parting in 
this world. He could not hope to live long. He knew too well that dis- 
ease had laid a firm grasp upon his frame, and that very speedily, it might 
be, he must sink under its influence. Severe bad often been the struggle 
with his feelings when he thought of his bereaved wife and children left 
to the tender mercies of an unfeeling world ; and at this moment it seemed 
that the cup of bitterness was again stirred to its depths. He bent down 
his head upon the table, wrestling with his sorrowful and perplexing 
thoughts, yet breathing a prayer to him who alone could guide and comfort. 

‘*God knows she will soon be fatherless,’’ he murmured: ‘‘ Mary, dear- 
est, do not hide this from yourself. Our kind friend will take her, provide 
for her, and, so far as this world is concerned, relieve you of all anxiety 
about her. Above all, her soul will not be neglected. I feel persuaded 
we ought to accept of this noble offer, and thank God for it. Cannot we 
do so? 

‘‘We can—we must,” replied Mary through her tears: ‘‘ but, O 
George, if I am to lose you both, what can I do ?” 

‘* He will help you, dear Mary. He will not suffer you to be overwhelm- 
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ed. Only ‘trust in the Lord, and thou shalt dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed !’”’ 

‘‘T know, I feel I ought ; but it is hard, very hard to do so,’’ murmured 
Mary. ‘‘O, if I had but your strong faith, George !”’ 

‘‘The Lord will give you grace for time of need, dear Mary; only seek 
for it. Let us ask’ Him to guide and comfort us.’ 

They knelt down, and from a full heart George offered his earnest. peti- 
tions for help and blessing. Committing himself and his family to the 
care of a covenant-keeping God, he arose calm and confident, assured of 
protection and guidance. 

The needful preparations were speedily made for little Katie’s departure. 
Poor child ! her seanty wardrobe was sorely deficient; but one friend and 
another added to it, and at last Katie was well supplied with all things nec- 
essary. Some friends about to journey a great part of the way, agreed to 
take charge of the little girl to L———, where she would be met by the kind 
individual who had adopted her. It wasa bright morning in spring. All 
was ready ; the little trunk already in the carriage, and George and Mary 
with full hearts, yet striving to look cheerful, standing upon the platform, 
each clasping a hand of little Katie. ‘‘ You will not forget us, darling,” 
said Mary. ‘‘ And do not forget to pray, dear Katie,” said George. 
‘God will be your father and friend. Love Him, love His word, and He 
will bless you. Farewell, my child! farewell! The Lord protect thee !”’ 
And amidst tears and blessings Katie was lifted into the carriage, and was 
soon far away from the home of her childhood. 

Often in after years, when Katie was indeed fatherless, did those last 
words, and tears, and embraces, return tothe heart as precious, precious 
memories. And although she found a happy home amongst the kind and 
loving friends who had adopted her, yet her thoughts often wandered to 
the churchyard where her father slept with his little Willie beside him ; 
and she could not forget the kind voices and the fond love that had 


gladdened her happy childhood. 





A Worp to Bors. — Begin in early life to collect libraries of your own. 
Begin with a single book : and when you find or hear of any first-rate book, 
obtain it if you can. After a while get another, as you are able, and be 
sure to read it. Take the best care of your books; and in this way, when 
you are men, you will have good libraries in your heads as well as on 
your shelves. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST? 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


Not I, said the cow, moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do; 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

And did not take your nest away. 
Not J, said the cow, moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 


Bob-a-link! bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the old elm to-day ? 





Not I, said the dog, bow wow! 

I wouldn’t be mean, I vow; 

I gave the hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I didn’t take. 














DETERMINATION. 


Not I, said the sheep; oh, no; 
I wouldn’t treat a bird so; 
I gave the wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine; 
- Bah, bah! said the sheep; oh, no; 
_I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so. 


Cluck, cluck, said the hen; 
Don’t ask me again; 

Why I havn’t a chick 

Would do such a trick; 

We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together; 
I'd scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 


Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr! 
We'll make a great stir! 

Let us find out his name, 
And all cry for shame! 


I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green; 
I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean. 


’Tis very cruel, too, 

Said little Alice Yale; 

I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel? 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed, 
For he stole that pretty nest, 

From poor little yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame, 

And didn’t like to tell his name. 





Determination. — “ The longer I live,’ says Sir L. 8. Buxton, “ the 
more I am certain that the great difference between men — between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the insignificant — is energy, invin- 
cible determination, a purpose once fixed on, and then death or victory. 
That quality will do anything that can be done in the world, and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two legged creature a man 


without it. 


Goop humor and mental charms are as much superior to external beauty 
as mind is superior to matter. 
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CHARLEY LEE. 


CHARLEY LEE. 


BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


sgERE comes Charley Lee. How wet he is! Why, his col- 
) lar looks like a rag, not a bit of starch left in it, and his 
clothes cling to him twisted every way. I wonder if he’s 
hurt. No; he looks as happy as a bird, and he’s whistling. 
‘‘ Why, Charley, what has happened? Did you fall in 
the creek ?”’ 

“Oh, no, ma’am. Only took a notion to take a bath this 
warm morning, on my way to school.” 

Now, I knew at once, from his looks, that this was not the whole 
story, and being a Yankee, I guessed that he had been doing some good 
deed that he did not like to tell of; so I walked on, wondering what it all 
meant. Pretty soon, I found myself at Polly Grimes’ house. The door 
was open, and I could see little Lilly lying on the bed, very pale. Her 
mother and two of the neighbors were by the bed-side, looking very anx- 
ious, and weeping. I could not help weeping myself, as I hurried into 
the room without ceremony, to learn what had happened to dear little Lilly. 
Lilly was a sweet and gentle child, and it made my heart ache to see her 
lying so death-like, her loving blue eyes closed, the beautiful cherry color 
gone from her lips, and her soft, golden curls all matted together and spread 
out upon the pillow to dry. 

‘Sure, and it’s afther baing dhrownded that she was, the blessed angel 
that she bees,”’ replied Biddy O’Regan, to my inquiries. 

‘“‘ Drowned!’ I exclaimed in horror. ‘‘ But why don’t you do some- 
thing for her? We must rub her and give her a stimulant,’’ snatching off 
my bonnet, in order to aid in restoring her. 

‘Och, honey, end its oursels that has done it intirely, and the docther 
says she must be kept quiet like and aisy awhile ; but I’ll jest tell yer honor 
how it all happened. Ye see, it was tripping over the fut-bridge she was, 
with the basket of good things for the blind girl fernant the mill, when she 
slipped jest over into the wather. The holy vargin bless her, the good era- 
thur that she bees! End sure, the lilly itself’s no purer than she, naither’s 
the song of the bird swaiter than her voice. She is the life of the house 
and the joy of the village, sure, with her sunny smile and her merry laugh, 
and her little hand and fate always so ready to help a poor body. And, 
faith, her mother’s heart wud break, should she die; and indade, mam, die 
she wud but for Charley Lee, the little genthilman. And didn’t he see 





























GOD IS LOVE. 


her fall, and himself way up on the bank, and didn’t he run as fast as iver 
his fate could carry him, and did’nt he plunge into the swift wather and 
bring her in his arms to her mother. And then, for the docther he ran, with- 
out iver saying a word till he brought him. A blessing on the noble lad !’’ 

Poor little Lilly! and happy Charley! Yes, indeed, he is a noble lad, 
and that is not the only generous deed I have known him to do. I could tell 
you about his climbing a ladder and leaping into a burning house and bring- 
ing a poor little babe, half smothered by the smoke, and putting it into the 
arms of its mother, who was almost frantic with terror and grief, and then 
not waiting to hear her thanks. 

But dear little Lilly opens her eyes and smiles. She will soon be well 
and neither she nor her mother will ever cease to be grateful to the generous 
boy. 

I can guess from his happy face, how much joy the remembrance of this 
unselfish act will always bring to him ; but if you, my dear little ones, are 
not good at guessing, go and do some good and generous deed, and then you 
will know all about it without guessing. 


> > —————_———- 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Tue following lines are said to have been composed bya lunatic, and were 
found written on the wall in his cell after his death. His madness, how- 
ever, seems to have been enlivened with some glimpses of reason. 





Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

And were the skies of parchment made, 
Were every stock on earth a quill, 

And every man a scribe by trade— 


To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry; 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


4 <_»>o=@ > 


Tur Beautirut.—Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything beauti- 
ful. Beauty is God’s handwriting—a wayside sacrament; welcome it in 
every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank Him for it, the 
fountain of all loveliness, and drink it in, simply, earnestly, with all your 
eyes; tis a charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 
















“T CAN’T GET MY LESSON.” 


“Tt CAN’T GET MY LESSON.” 


me dear, I shall never get this lesson! It’s awful hard, and I'll give 
it up.” 

So said young Fred Faintheart the other day as he sat with his elbow on 
the table, one hand in his hair and the other turning down dog’s-ears in his 
book. And then he gave such a yawn that his mouth seemed stretched 
from ear to ear, almost. His mother was startled by the noise, and said: 

‘Why, Freddy, what is the matter ?”’ 

‘QO, nothing, only I can’t learn this lesson. It is tougher than a pine- 
knot, and I shall give it up,’’ replied the boy pettishly. 

‘‘ Give it up, Freddy! Never,myson. Don’t let it be said that a little 
lesson, which a thousand other children have learned, conquered you. Re- 
member the ant that cheered the Tartan conqueror, Timour, and master 
your lesson.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me about the ant, mother ?” 

‘* Timour,” said his mother, ‘‘ was one forced to flee from his enemies. 
He hid in a ruined building, and gave way to feelings of sadness. Pre- 
sently he saw an ant toiling to carry a piece of food to its cell in the old 
wall. But its load was too heavy. Timour saw it roll back with its load 
sixty-nine times! But the seventieth time it carried its point. The un- 
failing energy of this ant cheered the rough soldier, and restored his courage. 
It is said he never forgot the lesson he learned from his little teacher.’’ 

“Well done, little ant!’’ exclaimed Freddy; ‘I'll treat my lesson as 
you did your food. I guess I can get it after all.” 

And Freddy did get his lesson. A little effort conquered it, and he 
jumped up with a laugh in his eye, shouting as he leaped across the floor 


‘and saying : 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! T’ve got my lesson !” 

The next Sabbath Freddy’s teacher looked at him with a pleasant smile, 
at the close of a well-recited lesson. That smile passed like sunlight into 
the boy’s heart, and I believe he seldom failed after that to conquer his les- 
sons. I wish all the Freddies in my Magazine family would catch the per- 
severing spirit, as he did, from Timour’s ant. 


4 oo oe > 


Power or Coty. — Midas was so great a man, that everything he touch- 
ed turned to gold. Altered case now; touch a man with gold and he will 
turn into anything. 
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FATHER FORRESTER’S 


CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 


READERS. 
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ME, my dear children, 
and give me your very 
best attention, while I 
introduce to you my old 
friend and fellow ser- 
vant, the Hon. Mr. Dunn. He is 
the acting Treasurer, and indeed 
the right hand man of our great Forrester 
institution. He will excuse me, I know, if 
I should tell you that he is a very modest 
gentleman, and never intrudes himself upon 
the attention of others, so long as he can 
keep quiet in the full discharge of his duties. 
You may, therefore, rest assured that the 
subject of his communication is one of deep 
and pressing importance to us all. 
then your little ears clear down into your 
great big hearts, and hear what Mr. Dunn 
has to say to you. 


' 


Boston, July 1, °57. 

My dear little friends and patrons —F or 
such I am proud to call you. Father For- 
rester has often told me that a word to the 
wise is sufficient. And as he is generally 
about right in these sayings, it was at his 
suggestion that I got the printer to insert in 
the April No. of our Magazine a certain 
Puzzle, composed of capital letters altogeth- 
er, and set up in the form of a diamond, so 
as to attract the attention of youall. This, 
I thought at the time, would be all I should 
have occasion to say. Well, as I am happy 
to know, some of you did not only jind out, 
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and girls their dues, sent them right back, 
what he says is just the prettiest present that 
any body can have, viz: A Receipt in full 
of all demands. But what I wish in par- 
ticular at this time to say is this: that there 
is quite a number of our young friends who 
take the Magazine and read it every month, 
and yet have either failed to find out that 
they are owing for it, or, if they have found 
it out, have failed to reduce their knowledge 
to practice. That is to say,in plain English 
again, they have not paid for what they have, 
and consequently our clerk has been unable 
to send them that pretty present. 

Now then, dear children, let me kindly 


Open | whisper a word in your ear about this mat- 


ter. Our publishers will send out with the 
August No. the bills which are due us, and 
we must have very soon, or our Magazine 
cannot be published any longer. Father For- 
rester and the rest of the family who are giv- 
ing their services to entertain and instruct 
you, will have to retire and do something 
else; for much as they love to do their chil- 
dren good, they can’t pay for their rooms, 
and their paper, and pictures, &c., &c., un- 
less their subscribers turn to and help them 
by PAYING tp. From your Treasurer, 
A. DUNN. 

Well done, Mr. Dunn! That’s what I call 
pretty plain talk. But then who has a better 
right to talk plain than the man whostands 


at the helm? And let me tell you, my dear 


but carry out the true answer to that puzzle. | children, that it’s just as he says, exactly; 
That is to say, in plain English, you found and if you want the Magazine to continue 
out that you owed for your Magazine, and | its monthly visits, you must take that bill 
then without delay you sent on the real | that is sent you, the very first thing you 
answer, in the shape of a gold or some oth- ; do, and tell your father or mother, that it 
er good dollar. must be paid, forthwith, and no mistake. 

And in return our good clerk, Mr. Love- | And if you can’t persuade them to give you 


child, who is always sure to give the boys | the money, ask them to lend it to you till 
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you can earn it in some way yourselves. 
And there are a great many ways that our 
correspondents contrive to do that thing as 
you may learn from their letters, which ap- 
pear in this and other numbers of the Maga- 
zine. Now don’t say “ my dollar counts only 
one, and that’s not much.” Suppose you all 
say so? No, no. “ Every little helps,” espe- 
Up then and 
be doing, lest by your neglect you get a bad 
name and a bad habit while you are young 
that will never leave you when you grow up. 


cially if it be in good season. 


Now let us hear what our little paymas- 


ters are doing in this line of business. 
Leyden, Mass. 


FATHER ForrESTER—I send you one dollar 
for the continuance of your excellent Maga- 


zine, the dest in the country—so J think. And 
now I will tell you how I obtained my dollar. 
It was by taking care of my little sister. I 
guess many little boys might take the Maga- 
zine by doing the same thing, or by earning it 
in some other way; don’t you, Father Forres- 
ter? Good by. Cc. T. BUDDINGTON. 


That is the way they do it up there in 
Leyden, on the tip top of a great mountain. 
And now let us hear how they work it, out 
there on old Middleborough plains. 

Middleboro’, Mass, 

FATHER FoRRESTER—I have taken your 
excellent Magazine for three years, and am 
very much delighted with it. The first year I 
got five subscribers, and by so doing I paid for 
my own. The next year father said if I con- 
tinued to take it, I must pay for it in some 
way,and as I had no idea of giving up the 
Magazine, father gave me the use of a small 
piece of ground to plant as I chose. I de- 
cided to plant it with corn. I did so, and the 
corn came up and grew nicely. I-sold the 
corn, and that is the way I got the dollar to 
pay for this year. Please excuse all mistakes, 
as I am hardly ten years old. 

C. T. WINCHESTER. 


Now don’t say that these are Yankee boys, 
and that it can’t be expected that others 
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May 15th, 1857. 
DEAR FATHER ForRRESTER—I and my 
brother have been taking your nice little Ma- 
gazine these two years, and we both like it 
very much. Father and mother say it is very 
much improved. I am eleven years old, and 
my brother is nine. We live in Norfolk coun- 
ty, Virginia; are going to school every day, 
and trying to learn something useful. We 
have been several years saving a little money, 
which we have made by our industry, and we 
have sent you one dollar to pay you for this 
year’s Magazine. Father Forrester, I hope 
you will excuse all mistakes, as this is our first 
attempt to write a letter. 
Yours respectfully, 
ALEX. N. FOREMAN, 
OSMUND O. FOREMAN. 


Bluehill, Me., April 24th, 1857. 

DEAR UNCLE FoORRESTER: Your Magazine 
for May came this week, and I read the letter 
from a little girl nine years old. 1 am seven, 
and I never went to school a day in my life. 
Mother is my teacher, and she says if I will 
print a letter and send the dollar to you I may 
take the Magazine another year. I like it so 
well I will try, for I belong to the “* Try fam- 
ily.” Ihave no brothers or sisters, and when 
I am lonely I love to read your “ Chit-chat” so 
well, I would give you six kisses beside the 
dollar, if I could see you. When I go to Bos- 
ton I will call to see you; so please put on that 
‘* wig’ and the “ spectacles,” or you will not be 
my ** old Father Forrester.”’ Enclosed is one 
dollar forthe Magazine this year. Father has 
given me twenty cents a week for reading one 
chapter in the Bible every day, since Jast sum- 
mer. I have got through the Testament and 
begun the Bible, and have earned seven dollars. 

Good by, SARAH T. HOLT. 


Dear me, what won’t the girls do next? 
learn to “ print’’ before they are seven years 
old, and without the aid of types, too. But 
then they are blessed with mothers! And 
who knows what a child can’t do who has 
such a “ Teacher at home,’’ especially if 
they belong to the “ Try family?’ And 
they earn the dollars besides — What! by 


reading the Bible? Yes, hut not for the 


will vie with them in such enterprise, for | MOMeY, I hope, so much as to do the father 
where there’s a will there’s away, no matter good,who perhaps thinks he has been to work 


where we live. 
“ Old Virginia.” 


Such boys, we reckon, 


Here’s an instance from | 
| “ kisses’’—six of them from one girl! Now, 


will prove themselves very rightly named. | 


too hard to read it for himself. But the 


Sarah, how many would Father Forrester 
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receive if all the little girls were as liberal 
as you are?—Ha! ha! 

But don’t Jaugh, now, children. There’s 
a time to be sober; so let’s turn away from 
the Bluehill girls, and hear what they have 
to say at old Northampton. Now, then, look 
out for a dish of theology. 

Northampton, April 6th. 

FATHER FORRESTER—Dear Sir: Have you 
any Dogs? If you have, I should like to buy 
one, and if you please, you may send me the 
names of all you have got. If you have got 
a Beagle, I should like it; but if you have not, 
you may send me the names of the dogs you 
have got, and I will buy one of you,if you 
will send the price of them. 

Cc. E. EDWARDS. 

Well, well, Master Edwards! is that your 
theology? If so, you must certainly hail 
from some of the “ New schools.’’ You 
are not a disciple of the old doctor, nor can 
you be of the true succession, for without are 
dogs, for which, with you, there seems to 
be such a ruling propensity. After all, we 
don’t think any less of the boy who wants 
a dog, especially if it be a “ Beagle,” that 
is, a little dog. Well, my son, Father For- 
rester will do the best he can for you. He 
sends you, in the present number of the Ma- | 
gazine, two of the dogs, of “ such as he has 
got,’ with their “names.” This is all he 
has got for the present. Which do you like 
best?” 

Fred. J. Saxe, of Santa Clara, California, 
sent, last Feb., the names of eight new sub- 
scribers with their money, and says: “ My 
sister, who used to take the Magazine with 
me, is now dead. I have lived in California | 
four years, and though it is said to be a hard | 
country, I hope to see a great many good 
men grow here.” Well, Fred., if California | 
is a hard country, in some respects, it bears | 
the palm in others. Many boys have done | 


well, but those California chaps who take | 
the Magazine are determined on being a 
little ahead. No question about its growing 
some good men, who will, by and by, blot 
out the “ saying.” 

Yes, and the girls, too. Bless them, | 
boys! You can’t outrun them in doing | 
good, if you try. Here’s one who has just | 


gone to the “ gold mines,’’ and yet she has 
got all the girls within two miles of her to 
take our Magazine. All hail, California! 
Whatever may have escaped from this Pan- 
dora there’s certainly hope remaining. 

My Dear Mr. Forrester — My mother 
took your Magazine for us last year, and has 
subscribed for it this year. I like it very 
much. When mother first subscribed for it 
she lived in Cambridgeport, Mass., but now 
we live in the northern part of California, in 
the mountains, right among the gold mines. 
There is but one little girl within two miles of 
me; and I lent my books to her, and she 
thought she would take it this year, so I send 
you a bright gold dollar for her. 

ANNIE M. HILL. 

Orren Wright sends the following puzzle, 
and says it is his first attempt. A man, a 
woman and two boys stood on the bank of 
a river, which they wished to cross. The 
boat would bear up only one hundred 
pounds. The man and the woman each 
weighed one hundred pounds, and the boys 
weighed fifty pounds each. The question 
is, how could they get over? 

A. C. Chamberlain, of Fox Lake, Wis., 
assures us that our “ Magazine is a very 
welcome visitor to the little folks out in the 
far West,’’ and that he will “ circulate them 
among his schoolmates,” and thinks that if 
they are not induced to subscribe for them 
even, he shall have at least “exerted a 
good influence.”’ All right, my son, go 
ahead. 

Irving L. Lyman, South Hadley, sent the 
following sometime ago, but somehow it 
got down to the bottom of my great letter 
pocket, and was overlooked. 

Dear FATHER FORRESTER — Perhaps you 
would like to know where I live. Well, I will 
tell you. I live in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, at the foot of Mount Holyoke, in fair 


| view of Mount Tom, and very near the place 


where Captain Holyoke stood when he talked 
with Captain Thomas, across the river. His- 
tory tells me that these mountains were called 
by their names. In the winter they are cover- 
ed with snow, and look cold and dreary. But 
in summer they look green and beautiful. 


Anna Jane Parker, Bloomfield, Me., pays 
up to July, 1858, and says, “I have earned 
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this money by getting and keeping up to 
the head of my class;’’ and again, “ I should 
feel lost without the visits of your highly 
esteemed Magazine!’’ She sends also an 
enigma, which she will find among the other 
puzzles. Try again. 
Ucheanna, Florida. 

Mr. Forrester— Although a stranger to 
you and away down herein Florida, I have 
read your Magazine with such interest, that I 
almost feel acquainted with you, and know 
exactly how you look. I became a subscriber 
a year ago, and have received all the numbers 
but the January number, which please send 
me, asI am anxious to keep them all. En- 
closed you will find one dollar for the year 
fifty-seven. My little brother, who is now old 
enough, will look forward with me to the re- 
ception of each number with much anxiety 
and interest; hope you may get the money 
and I get all the numbers safely through the 
year. Affectionately, 

CHANDLER YONGE. 


Father Forrester feels highly pleased, 
Chandler, with your letter; and although 
you are “away down in Florida,” he 
“reckons” you and your brother among his 
warmest friends. He trusts the missing 
number of the Magazine, which you prize 
so highly, and which he has duplicated, 
came safely to your hand, and he hopes 
none of the numbers will fail of reaching 
you hereafter. 

Frederick, Md., May 23. 

FATHER ForrRESTER—Dear Sir: A few days 
ago I heard one of your subscribers praising 
your Magazine, of which I had never before 
heard. I borrowed of him several of the back 
numbers and read them with care. I have for 
the last few years taken another Magazine for 
children, which I liked very well till 1 saw 
yours. With some of the pieces in Forrester 
I was perfectly charmed, while none failed to 
give me pleasure and instruction. I solved 
many of the enigmas, charades, &c., and read 
with interest your numerous correspondence. 
In short, 1 like your Magazine much better 
than that which I am at present taking, and 
intend, as soon as my subscription runs out, 





(which will shortly be,) to take yours in its 
stead. In the meantime I will try to get some 
more boys to subscribe for it with me. 

Yours, JAMES 8. HARRIT. 


We frequently hear the same testimony, 
James, from you “ outsiders,” that is those 
who are not now but are purposing to be- 
come members of our great family. Come 
on, boys and girls, too; our house is like an 
omnibus, there’s always room for a few 
more of the same sort. 


North Bloomfield, Ohio. 

My Drar Mr. Forrester—I can write 
some, so that I write to my little friends who 
know me, but thought I could not write well 
enough to one who has travelled so much, saw 
so much, and knows so much as the venerable 
Forrester. Sol get my papa to write for me. 
Well, I expected to get some new subscribers 
for your very excellent Magazine. 1 commenc- 
ed in good season, when just at that time my 
heart was made very sad. My dear mama was 
taken suddenly ill, and died. So you will ex- 
cuse me; for I must tell you, for a while I did 
not fee) much interest in the Magazine, or I 
should have sent my dollar more promptly. 
Now I want to tell you, that I think the man 
who can get a little good talk into al! he 
writes for the little folk», must be a good man, 
and one that prays. I suppose you pray forall 
your children, as you call them; well, then, I 
would like to have you pray for me, that the 
Lord would make me a good girl, and that I 
may go, and see, and live with my dear mama 
in the “ happy land.” Good by, grandpa. 

MARY W. B. STEARNS. 


Certainly, Mary, pray for you. Yes, and 
I hope all the dear children and grandchil- 
dren, too, belonging to our Magazine family, 
will remember you in their prayers; and 
especially do I believe that all those who 
have lost a mother, will sympathize with 
you in your present affliction. For to those 
who remain it ts an affliction—a loss. “’Tis 
the survivor dies.” Be good, Mary, and 
you will surely meet your dear mama in the 
“ happy land!” 
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WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &e. 
1. 


My whole is that which lightning does, 
Beheaded that which horses fear; 
Behead again, and lo! a tree, 

A forest-tree will then appear. 


2. 
Within my whole you may arrive; 
If, in my first, you chance to drive 
Unto my second, where you may 
Obtain my third on market day. 


8. 


My first may be seen, and my second be neard ; 
My whoie is the name of a sweet singing bird. 


4. 


It was a lovely morn in May, 
When all around was fresh and gay, 
My first was far above me, 
When gaily sang each little bird, 
And when my second’s voice was heard, 
In short when all seemed lovely, 
As in the fields I took a stroll, 
How much I did admire my whole, 
Which was seen all around me. 
In Spring when all is fresh and green, 
I, in the fields am often seen— 
But now you've surely found me, 
5. 
My first is a color that often is met 
In forests, in tields, and woods; 
My next is a property, sold or let, 
3y acres, by perches, and roods; 
My whole is a land far away to the north. 
And if I’m not yet puzzled out, 
Ill say that in that land the summer is short, 
And my charade is solyed without doubt. 


6. 


It was done when I was begun, 
It was done when it was half done. 
And yet it wasn’t done when it was finished, 
7. 
What word is it of five letters, from which 
if you take two, one only will remain? 
8. 
Which is the most inquisitive letter of the 
alphabet. 
9. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


I had a certain number of cents, and the 
multiplication together of their }, } and ? gave 
a product of 162,000. How many dollars did 
I possess? 1“ 


What is that which flies high, lies low, 
wears shoes, and yet has no feet. 
ll. 


Why are topers in a grop shop like sheep’s 
heads in pickle? 





12. 


More fickle than the wind that blows, 
More fragrant than the damask rose; 
What strikes with dread the honest tar,— 
What Nelson feared amidst the war ;— 
What’s colder than the frigid zone;— 
What ladies all may call their own,— 
What’s sweeter than a mutual kiss, 
Will instantly unravel this. 
13. 
Why is California like a small boar? 
14. 


Why are musers like ladies’ slippers? 
15. 
Why are polite men when they meet each 
other like so many ill-natured dogs ? 
16. 
How could Methusalah be the oldest man 


when he died before his father? 
17. 
YYUR,.YYUB. ICURYY forme. 
18. 


| I am composed of 17 letters. 

| My 11, 10, 9, 4, is one of the members of the 
| body. 

| My 7, 13,2, 11, is one of the heavenly bodies. 





My 9, 8, 7, 16, is an adjective. 

My 12, 15,8, 7, is a shell fish. 

My 6, 2, 4, is a garden tool. 

My 6, 2, 7, 16, is the dearest place on earth. 
: My 7 2, 11, 4,17, is one of the necessaries of 
ife. 

My 1, 10, 4, is a nickname. 

My 7, 8, 11, 16, is seen on a horse’s neck. 

My 3, 14, 5, is what Jesus gave to Judas pre- 
vious to his betrayal. 

My 5, 2, 10, 15, is a small pond. 

My whole is the name of the writer. 

19. 

I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 2, 4,8, 10, 5, is a bird. 

My 3, 6, 9, is an animal. 

My 7, 11, 13, 16, is a boy’s name. 

My 1, 14, 15, 12, is a girl’s name. 

My 2, 7, 8, 6, is a wiid animal. 

My 38, 4, 8, 1, 5, isan instrument to play on 


20. 


My first an interjection is, 
Jsed for joy or sorrow, 
My second in our childhood’s days 
For our feet we’d borrow. 


My third’s what we do in distress, 
And when joined with my next 

You’ll find that nothing is apert; 
My fifth, a pronoun, is annexed. 


My whole’s a ludicrous sentence 

n th’ imperative mood, 
Or read it right you’ll have one’s name 
Who treated Paul quite good. 
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21. we have seen a cat fish.” 


Wonderful age. 
Well, it is. 





1 am composed of 11 letters. 

My 1, 6, 7, 3, is an article of food. 
My 4, 5, 2, 8, is produced by fire. 
My 6, 9, 10, 5, are sraall animals. 
My 4, 9, 11,3, is an exclamation. 
My whole is a science 


SyYLLoerstic REAsonrnG.—A writer in the 
Westminster Review, takes the position that 
alcohol is food, and offers the following logic 
in proof of it: 

“Food is foree— Alcohol is force —There- 
fore alcohol is food.” 

Mr. Mussey, in replying to this, gives ano- 
ther syllogism of about the same length, as 
follows: 

‘* Horse feed is forcee—Whipping a horse is 
Sea ee whipping a horse is horse 
eed.” 





Brown says “he has seen a rope walk— 
Jones says, *‘I have seen better than that—I 
haveseen arail fence.” ‘* All that is nothing,” 
says Smith, “I have seen a hat box.” And 
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MY TWO HOMES. 


BY KATE FORRESTER. 


—g Y dear little friends, allow me to present to you a picto- 
} rial view of my present western home, plain and unpre- 
tending as it is. A very little house, you will say. 
And so it is; yet itis large enough to contain four 
healthy persons and as many happy hearts. Here we 
sf live and are happy—father, mother, brother Frank and 
myself. What is lacking of space in the house is more 
than made up by the abundance of room out of doors, for we have no neigh- 
bors nearer than one mile distant. Let us enter the cottage. The little 
porch that you see at the front is a nice place for a sewing or reading room ; 
and on warm days, my mother and I often sit there, in our little rocking 
chairs, sewing and singing, or I read some useful book to her, as she works. 
Here are two rooms, one on each side of the door; and that on the cool, 
shady side, is mother’s room. As I look into it now, you cannot tell how 
pleasant it seems to me. The gentle breeze blows in at the open windows, 
and fills the whole room with freshness and fragrance, from the white rose 
bushes that are laden with blossoms, several of which are looking right into 
the room. There is the bed in the corner, with its snowy covering, as spot- 
less as bleaching and washing can make it, and beside it, the little cherry 
table with a cloth to match. There lies her Bible, the blessed book that 
she loves so much ; and her work basket is beside it. How much they look 
like her — good woman that she is! 

Then there are the pretty white muslin window curtains, long and flow- 
ing, looped up with bows of the same. By the way, I want to tell you that 
I feel a little proud of these curtains. Last spring we wanted to make 
mother’s room look a little more cheerful, and as the old curtains were 
much worn, I begged her to allow me to embroider some like what I had 
seen in the house of a lady some four or five miles away, who had lately 
come from the East. After waiting along time to get muslin suitable for the 
purpose, I began the work, and with mother’s instruction finished it at 
last to my satisfaction. 

Now don’t they look prettily, as they are parted so evenly in the centre, 
leaving just space for the green leaves and white roses to look in between. 

‘‘There’s no carpet on the floor,”” you say. ‘True, but it is very white, 
and mother and I have braided, one— two—three—four—five rugs, to lay 
at the door, and beside the windows, bed and table. They were made of 
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old rags, to be sure; but what of that? They are clean, and bright, and 
handsom. There is mother’s little looking glass over the table, with a 
plume of peacock’s feathers at the top; and on the other side of the room 
is the bookcase, with its clean, blue and white curtains, setting upon the 
plain, pine bureau. There you will find our books—our little gift books — 
our school books—our ‘‘ Rollo books’’—our ‘‘ Parley books’’—our histories 
—our ‘‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine,’’—one—two— three—four volumes. 
Frankie and I have grown to be a very large “ boy and girl” — almost a 
man and woman—+yet we are taking it still. See the little vases of flowers 
on the mantle piece, and all the little China ornaments and keepsakes that we 
have hoarded ever since we can remember. 

Now let us step into the other room. ‘‘ Very plain and odd,’’ you say. 
Yes, I know it. There is no carpet—no sofa—no ornaments—nothing but 
plain wooden chairs and tables, with one little rocking chair and a large 
arm chair for father. Yes, I knowit is homely ; but it seems homelike, too, 
to me. 

But here, just peep into the little low pantry at the back, and see the 
milk pans and cream pots, and cheeses, and the many other good things. 
Look out here at the young trees ; they are not large enough yet to bear 
much fruit, but they will, by and by. Are they not thrifty? Here comes 
brother Frank with his axe on his shoulder. How stout and hearty he looks! 
He is almost as large as father. A dear good brother he is, too, I can 
assure you. 

Now you must see my poultry— hens, chickens — one — two — no, no, 
never mind counting them; there are too many; ducks, geese, turkeys— 
see how they come around at my call. 

Here are Molly and Jenny. These are my cows, as father calls them ; and, 
as if they knew it, they never go off with the others, but stay somewhere 
in sight of the house nearly all day. See how mild and gentle they are! 
Dear creatures, how I love thei ! 

Look ! there go the cars in the distance ; and Charlie, Frankie’s colt, has 
pricked up his ears and started off at a brisk trot, as if he thought, foolish 
fellow, that they would come near him, or as if he fancied he could run a 
race with them. See how beautifully the long grass waves upon the prai- 
rie, and as the clouds pass over the sun, how the shadows come and go upon 
the great wheat fields! 

Now let us take a little walk on the other side of the house. Here all 
is still and quiet, except the occasional halloo of the ploughman, as he 
urges on his tardy team. See, he is breaking up the prairie. Howrich and 
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for the sun is getting warm. 


Well, just step into mother’s room, sit down in the cool shade, in her 
rocking chair, and take this budget of last year’s Magazines, and be enter- 
tained, while I run to my little room up stairs for a moment; then I shall 
help mother get supper. 

Come, supper is ready. This room does not look so lonely now. Father 
sits in the great arm chair, at one end of the table, and mother at the other ; 
you and I ean sit on this side, opposite Frank. The cloth is snowy white, 
the knives shine, the crockery and glass glisten. Here are tea, coffee, milk, 
water; which will you have? Let father help you to some fried chicken, 
or perhaps you will prefer some of the cold boiled ham and eggs that Frank 
is passing. Take one of mother’s snowy biscuit, made from wheat that 
grew last year on the fields you were admiring so much just now. And 
this butter is made of good old Molly’s cream. Is it.not yellow and sweet ? 
You will pass the honey, Frank. I forgot to show you our bee hives. 
Another day will do for that. Now taste my custards and cream cakes ; 
they were made purposely for you. ? * . * 

I once had a home in a wild, mountain spot in New England, and very 
dear was that childhood’s home to me. I well remember the dusty high- 
way that passed directly in front of it, and how many hours I have spent 
in watching for carriages and teams, as they toiled up the steep hill, at the 
top of which our house stood. And that dear old house—TI seem to see it 
now—a large, old fashioned mansion, with ample rooms and airy chambers, 
and a great porch at the back, where we children could play on rainy days. 
Then there were so many pantries and closets and store rooms, one might 
easily get lost in the great old house. Though it was tall and stately in front, 





black the soil looks as it lies upturned in the furrow! But we must return, 
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it dwindled down to the one story porch in the back, and from that there 
ran ona long string of outhouses—wood house, carriage house, granary, 
hen house, piggery and barn. Behind all these there were rocky hills and 
frowning cliffs, set thickly with dwarf pines and stunted bushes, which 
proved an insurmountable barrier to all that might be beyond. Across the 
highway were beautiful meadows, where we gathered buttercups and daisies 
and the early spring violets; and in the high fields beyond, we found 
the sweet clover heads, as we followed the good natured cows to pasture. 
Far on grew the lascious blackberries and whortleberries, the modest 
strawberries and the little red twinberries and checkerberries. How many 
times have we come home with our little baskets heaped up with the de- 
licious fruit, delighted beyond measure at the feigned astonishment of our 
elders, who pretended to think it impossible there could be so many berries in 
the woods! Not far from the house stood the old orchard. Shall I ever 
again taste such peaches and plums, such delicious apples, and pulpy, juicy 
pears ? 

There brother Frankie and [I first trudged off, hand in hand, to school, 
and, on Sundays, rode in the great wagon to church with all the family— 
grandfather, grandmother and all. But one day, when father came in 
tired from his work, and sat down in the cool evening breeze, with us all 
around him, he looked sad and told us we should not always live there. 
Then he told us the reason, but Frankie and I, poor children, were so much 
grieved that we scarcely noticed what he said. I only know that he told 
us, when spring came, we should go far, far away to the West. And the 
spring did come, but before the trees budded or the violets bloomed, we left 
the old house, with all its rocks and hills and noble old trees, and came to 
this sunny land—this land of great plains and rich fields, of tall grass and 
waving grain. . 

But oh! at first, how little seemed the house, and how bare and com- 
fortless! How we missed the great rooms where we used to play, and all 
the pleasant little nooks among the rocks! How we longed for the ber- 
ries and the fruit trees, and above all, our dear little playmates ! 

There was then neither church nor school within ten miles, and on Sab- 
bath we spent the day with father and mother, in a quiet way, reading and 
hearing their instructions. On each of the other days they spent some 
time in teaching us those things which we should have been taught at school, 
had it been possible. 

Now it is somewhat different here. Villages have sprung up, where 
once were only solitary cottages like ours, and at three miles distance are 
schools and achurch. ’Tis a pleasant home, indeed, and I love it very 
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much ; but that early home, far off among the rugged rocks and cold, barren 
hills of the east, that, too, was pleasant, and my heart still clings to it as 
a dear, lovely spot. 
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Goop Rutxes ror Aut. — Profane swearing is abominable. Vulgar lan- 
guage is disgusting. Loud laughing is impolite. Inquisitiveness is offen- 
sive. Tattlingis mean. Telling lies contemptible. Slandering is devilish. 
Ignorance is disgraceful, and laziness is shameful. Avoid all the above 
vices, and aim at usefulness. This is the road in which to become respect- 
able. Walk init. Never be ashamed of honest labor. Pride is a curse 
—a hateful vice. Never act the hypocrite. Keep good company. Speak 
the truth at all times. Never be discouraged, but persevere, and moun- 
tains will become mole hills. 
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Dress. — A coat that has the marks of use upon it is a recommendation 
to people of sense, and a hat with too smooth a nap and too high a lustre is 
a derogatory circumstance. The best coats in Broadway are on the backs of 
penniless fops, broken down merchants, clerks with pitiful salaries, and men 
that don’t pay up. The heaviest gold chains dangle from the fobs of gam- 
blers and gentlemen of very limited means; costly ornaments on the ladies 
indicate to the eyes that are well open, the fact that a silly lover or a hus- 
band is cramped for funds. For women are like books, too much gilding 
makes men suspicious that the binding is the most important point. 
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t= “ You can do anything, if you have patience,” said an old uncle, 
who had made a fortune, to a nephew who had nearly spent one. ‘* Water 
may be carried in a sieve, if you can only wait.”? ‘* How long?” asked 
the petulant spendthrift, who was impatient for the old man’s obituary. 
“ Till it freezes !’’ was the uncle’s cool reply. 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHTS. 


Tue idea which runs through these lines, and which is so beautifully and 
naturally carried out, it is said was expressed by a boy five years old. The 
whole piece is true to a child’s fancy. 


O, Llong to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With nothing but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine, 
All round about my bed; 

I'll close my eyes and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! 


Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 

He will bear me, slow and steady, 
Far through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Savior’s side, 

And when I’m sure that we’re in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide; 


And I'll look among the angels 
That stand about the throne, 
Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we’ve mourned 
All the while she has been gone! 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again, 

Though I know she’ll ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain. 


So I'll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all I said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the angel 
To take me back to you. 
He’ll bear me, slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you'll only think, dear mother, 

I have been out to play, 
And have gone to sleep beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 
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A FAIRY STORY. 


BY ANNIE GORDON. 


66 EAR mama, will you not tell us a fairy story ?” said a sweet little 

girl of seven years of age, as she looked pleadingly in her kind 
mother’s face, and locked her little arms gently round her neck. ‘‘O yes, 
mama, do,’’ and ‘*O do, mama,”’ echoed from three or four little voices, 
as the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed children clustered round her knee. 

‘«« And what sort of a fairy story would you like to hear ?’’ asked the mother. 

‘‘O anything, mama; you always tell good ones ;” said little George. 

‘“‘ Then I will tell you a fairy story which I read in a book of German 
fairy tales, and which I think a very good one. 

There was once a little girl whose name I will call Bertha, and who lived 
with her father and mother, in a large, fine house, called a castle, on the 
borders of the Rhine. There were many fine rooms in the castle, and many 
fine pictures, and statues, and vases, and baskets filled with beautiful flowers, 
and rich carpets, and furniture. 

But little Bertha liked best to wander in the pleasant wood near the 
castle, where it was cool and shady in the hottest summer’s day, and where 
she often found the most lovely wild flowers, of which she was very fond. 
But Bertha never wandered very far in the wood, because her mama had 
forbidden her to do so, lest she should lose her way ; and one of Bertha’s 
good qualities was obedience to her parents in everything. 

One day, as she was sitting under the shade of a large tree, making 
wreaths of the glossy green leaves, and singing very merrily to herself, there 
came before her one of the most lovely creatures her eyes ever beheld. Her 
face was very beautiful to look upon, and her glossy brown hair, more fine 
and soft and luxuriant than any Bertha had ever seen, floated about over her 
shoulders, in long, graceful ringlets, as she danced in and out among the 
trees, singing all the while, in a very sweet, clear voice— 


* O come, pretty maiden, with me, 
Over the fields, and over the sea; 
I will show you long chains of pearl, 
And diamonds and rubies fit for an earl.” 


This fine creature wore a dress of blue gossamer studded all over thickly 
with bright, golden stars; and in her hair, and on her neck, and on her 
arms were large diamonds, so very, very bright, that poor Bertha was quite 
dazzled, and did not know what to make of so much splendor and brilliancy. 

After a few moments’ thought, she said, ‘‘ I am sure I should like to go 
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with you very much, beautiful lady, if my dear papa and mama may go 
too, for I think you must live in a very fine place to have such elegant 
clothes and jewels, and such a bright, handsome face.”’ 

“QO never mind your papa and mama,” said the lively lady; ‘‘ you 
will be much better off without them, for then you will have no tasks to 
learn, and no disagreeable duties to perform, but can play, and dance, and 
sing, all day long, as I do, with no one to trouble or correct you.” 

‘*T should never be happy anywhere without my kind papa and mama,” 
replied Bertha ; and I should like to ask them, if you please, if they will go 
with me, before I can tell you whether I will go with you or not.” 

The lady made no answer, but a very dark frown came over her beautiful 
face, which was not at all good to look at ; she stamped her little foot angrily 
upon the ground ; and as she danced in and out, in and out, among the trees, 
going farther and farther off, her eyes flashed so scornfully, and her lips and 
cheeks were so swollen with anger and disappointment, that Bertha no long- 
er thought her handsome or attractive, and felt relieved and glad when she 
had danced quite out of sight. 

No sooner had this gay lady disappeared, than there came before Bertha 
one of the loveliest beings she had ever imagined. 

It was a female figure, like the other, but with a much milder, softer ex- 
pression of face, and a gentle grace in all her movements. She wore a 
snow-white robe, which fell in graceful folds about her person, and her beau- 
tiful golden hair, which shone as if a perpetual sun-light glittered upon it, 
was confined by a wreath of simple white rose buds and myrtle leaves. 
Other ornament she had none ; but to Bertha she appeared far more beau- 
tiful than the lady with the golden starred robe and diamond bracelets. 

For her large, soft blue eyes were radiant with kindness and love, and 
her voice, when she sang, was sweeter than the silvery tinkle of the rivulet. 
And thus she sang : 

O, fairer far thar long chains of pearl, 
Is the gentle glance of a love-lit eye, 


And better than rubies fit for an earl, 
Are the holy deeds of charity.” 


© 
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‘“‘ And will you follow me, pretty maiden?” she said very sweetly. 

‘If papa and mama may go too,” answered Bertha. ‘‘I should like 
very much to follow you, for you look so good and so handsome, I am sure 
you would be very kind to us, and lead us in none but pleasant places.” 

‘Your papa and mama have long been my followers,” said the lady ; 
“but I will allow you to ask your mama about me, before you decide, and 
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to-morrow, at this hour, I will see you here again, and hear what you have 
to say. 

But let me tell you beforehand, that those who follow me, cannot lounge 
away their time in mere pleasure seeking. In the community in which I 
live, we all work ; we have some time for recreation and enjoyment, it is 
true ; but a large part of each day is devoted to useful occupation, and es- 
pecially to doing good to all those about us. 

I will give you till to-morrow to think of it, and then you shall tell mo 
whether you would like best to go with me, or with the bright, handsome 
lady who has just left you.” 

So saying, she vanished out of sight, and Bertha ran home, to tell her 
mama of the wonderful things she had seen. 

Now it so happened that for many generations back, those same two 
ladies, who were fairtes, had appeared in the wood, on the banks of the 
Rhine, to Bertha’s ancestors. 

And Bertha’s mama said, ‘‘ when I was a little girl of your age, my 
dear Bertha, and was playing in the wood, one day, I saw the same two 
ladies who appeared to you to-day. They are fairies ; and their names are 
Idleness and Industry. She with the golden starred robe, does nothing 
but dance, and sing, and enjoy herself, the whole day long, but the other 
fairy with the lovely blue eyes, is a diligent worker, and is always doing 
something useful for herself or others. 1 do not mean that she allows her- 
self no time for enjoyment, but only that she is always employed in one 
thing or another; she is never idle or lazy. The consequence is that she 
is always happy, and bright, and cheerful—while the fairy whose name is 
Idleness, is often weary, and fretful, and out of humor. Will my little 
daughter hesitate as to which of these two fairies shall be her guide and 
friend ?” 

‘‘Q, no, indeed, mama, I am sure I shall choose the fairy who does so 
much good, and who has such a lovely light in her sweet blue eyes, for I 
know well that it is she who is the friend of my dear mama, and who 
has taught er to be good and industrious, and a joy and delight to all 
who know her.” 

Will not my little readers also choose the fairy Industry for their friend ? 


28 


Tux Ancnor oF Princrete.—Virtue is a steady principle, and gives sta- 
bility to everything else ; though, while good men live in a giddy and roll- 
ing world, they must in some measure feel its uncertain motions. 
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THE BANIAN TREE. 


HE Banian tree belongs to the bread-fruit tribe. On the banks of the 
Nerbudda, in the East Indies, is a Banian said by the natives to be 
three thousand years old. It has three hundred and fifty large trunks, and 
more than three thousand others of smaller size, and each is continually 
sending forth branchlets, and hanging roots to form other trunks. It is 
about two thousand feet in circumference when measured round the prin- 
cipal trunks, and the over-hanging branches not yet struck down, cover a 
much larger space. 





Vatur or Marpen Reratives.—There are old maids amongst all classes, 
for all classes require them. Indeed, it would be a poor world without 
them, and children in general would be but poorly reared if they had only 
their mothers to look after them. Maiden aunts, and maiden friends, and 
maiden nurses, are indispensable; and they belong to no particular class, 
but to all. 





Bers anp Quarits.—The Rev. A. H. Milburn, in a lecture on the West, 
says :—T'wo remarkable facts are to be noted in respect to the advancement 
of the white man. The first is that the quail, unknown to the Indian, 
makes its first appearance when the white man ploughs and plants his fields, 
affording an abundance of delicious food to the pioneers. ‘The second fact 
is, the honey bee is not found in the country while in possession of the In- 
dians. It keeps just in advance of the advancing wave of civilization. 
When the Indians see swarms of these new visitors, their wise men sadly 
acknowledge that it is time for them to abandon their pleasant hunting- 
grounds and the graves of their fathers, and seek new homes. 
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THE LOST PURSE. 


BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


66 H, mother, mother, mother! do see what I have found! A purse! 

with a good deal of money in it, too! Now I can have a beauti- 
ful wax doll, like Annie’s ; and brother can have a rocking horse ; and you 
can have a new dress ; and father” and Jennie Conover paused for 
breath. 

“ But stop, Jennie dear. Is the purse yours ?’’ asked her mother. 

“T found it,” said Jennie. 

“Yes, my daughter, you found it; but did you lose it ?”’ 

“Why, mother, no. You know J never bad a purse with so much 
money in it, in all my life. Jy little purse is not at all like this,’ said 
Jennie, holding up a pretty silk crochet purse with steel trimmings. 

“ Then, Jennie, it is not yours. You must seek the owner, who is per- 
haps at this moment feeling very unhappy about its loss. It may belong to 
some person who can ill afford to lose it. Perhaps the money in it was 
designed for som sick person, or to buy clothing for some poor little chil- 
dren,”’ said Mrs. Conover. 

“T never thought of that, mother,” replied Jennie, thoughtfully. “Iam 
sorry I found it.”’ 

“I think you need not be sorry for that, my dear. It might have been 
found by some dishonest person, who would never have attempted to find 
the owner, or who would not have returned it even if he knew who had lost 
it; and I think if you succeed in finding the owner, the pleasure of restor- 
ing it safely will recompense you for any trouble you may take about it. 
Where did you find it ?’”’ asked Mrs. Conover. 

“ Just over by the church, mother, close to the steps.”’ 

“There is a meeting there, this afternoon, for some benevolent purpose ; 
and very likely, the person who lost it is there now,’’ said the mother. “I 
will go with you and see, my dear.”’ 

Jennie’s mother put on her bonnet and they proceeded in the direction 
of the church ; but they had not gone far before they met a lad, who was 
looking very carefully along the road, and weeping bitterly. 

‘“‘T do believe it is A’s purse, mother. Please let me run and give it to 
him,” said Jennie, as she put out her hand to receive the purse. 

“ Wait, my little girl,’ said the mother, gently. “ We must proceed 
cautiously. We do not know this boy. He may have lost something else. 
I think we had better ask him what he has lost; and if he says “a purse,” 
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then we will ask him to describe it to us; and if this one answers to his 
description, we may conclude that he is the loser. We must be very sure, 
however, that he is the owner, before giving it to him ; for, now that it is in 
our possession, we are responsible for its safety.” 

By the time Jennie’s mother had stopped speaking, they had come quite 
near the boy, and Mrs. Conover said to him, 

“ My lad, have you lost anything ?”’ 

“Oh, ma’am, I have met with a very great loss. My master sent me 
to the church with a purse containing fifty dollars, to give to deacon Slim ; 
and when I had got there, and put my hand into my pocket to hand the 
purse to him, there was nothing there but this big hole,’ said the boy, 
turning his pocket inside out, to show Mrs. Conover the rent. “They 
think me a thief, ma’am, and they will put me in jail, I’m afraid, unless 
I can find it. Oh, dear, can’t you help me search for it, ma’am ?”’ 

‘“*T will help you all I can, my boy. But tell me what kind of a purse 
it was. Was it a velvet or a kid purse?” asked Mrs. Conover. 

** Neither, ma’am ; it was a blue silk crotchet one, with steel beads all 
over it, and bead tassels at the ends; and there were ten five dollar gold 
pieces in it. My sister Amy made it for me before I came away from 
home; and I would not lose it for more than fifty dollars, I’m sure,” 
said the boy, sobbing. 

“ Well, well, my lad, dry your tears and come with us to your master. 
I think we can find the purse. Was it like this?’ asked Mrs. Conover, 
taking the purse from her pocket, and showing it to the boy. 

“The very one! Oh, ma’am, where did you find it ?’’ and the boy jump- 
ed with joy and clapped his hands. “ Please tell them you found it; 
for I am astranger here, and my new master told me when he sent me 
that he was going to trust me, because he believed me to be an honest 
boy. Indeed, ma’am, they don’t know how carefully my mother taught me 
to be honest. She always told me that it was wicked to steal even a 
pin ; and it hurts me almost as much to be thought a thief as if they had 
said that I had murdered somebody. They may think that I did really 
steal it, and was frightened into bringing it back agaia.” 

‘*T think we can arrange matters so that your master’s confidence will be 
restored,’’ said Mrs. Conover, whose sympathy was much excited for the 
boy. ‘Iam sure you look like an honest boy. Whois your master ?”’ 

“Mr. Jennings, ma’am,”’ said John Gates, for that was the boy’s name. 

“IT know him very well,’ said Mrs. Conover. ‘Let us hurry to him 
with the purse. 


They soon reached the store and found Mr. Jennings. Jokn stepped up 
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to his master, and with eyes beaming with joy, pointed to Mrs. Conover 
and Jennie, saying as he did so, ‘‘ This lady, sir, has found my purse 
and your money. It is all safe, sir, every cent of it. I am so glad!’ 
Mrs. Conover then related the whole affair. It seems that while John was 
in the church seeking for deacon Slim among the pews, Jennie had passed 
and found the purse. All were very happy; Jennie, in being the means 
of preventing the imprisonment of an innocent boy; Mr. Jennings, in find- 
ing that his confidence had not been misplaced ; while John,—but, chil- 
dren, you can all imagine his happiness without my telling you anything 
about it. 

As Jennie and her mother turned towards home, the little girl exclaim- 
ed, “How could I have thought the money mine or have wished to spend 
it? The next time I find anything, I will remember that some one is sorry 
for its loss, and will not rest until I have tried to find the owner. How 
dreadful it would have been, mother, if they had never found the purse, 
and if that poor boy had been sent to jail! It makes me sad to think of 
it! But, I hope he will be more careful about his pocket next time, don’t 
you ?” 

‘“*T hope so, certainly, my dear little daughter ; and I feel sure that you 
will always remember, hereafter, that for every finder there is a loser,’’ re- 
plied her mother. 

‘ But, just let us suppose, mother, that we had not found the owner ; 
would it have been right for me to spend the money?’ asked Jennie. 

‘* No; not even if after you had made all possible efforts to restore it to 
the loser, there remained a probability of ever finding him. In that case 
I should have taught you that you should keep it sacredly, as another’s, ready 
to deliver it up at any time that the ownership was proved. No other course 
would be honest, or doing as you would wish another to do by your pro- 
perty. But here we are at home. Let us take off our bonnets now and 
prepare for supper.” 


How to Manacr Business. —The following advertisement appeared in 
the ‘‘ New York Herald :’’ — ‘‘ Aaron Tomkins begs to return his thanks 
to the many friends who have patronized his stores, and begs a repetition 
of their favors, and to inform them he has made 14,000 dollars by this 
year’s trade; and to prevent any questions being asked, he begs to tell 
them how he made it. He made 7,000 dollars by attending to his own 
business, and 7,000 by letting other people’s business alone.”’ 
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TO A CANARY BIRD. 


TO A CANARY BIRD. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


SING, little bird with the silken wing, 
And tell us where thou hast learned to sing. 


Thou wast not nursed in the greenwood free; 
Thy birthplace was not in the rustling tree, 
Where the leafy whispers around thy nest 
Might fill the dreams of thine infant breast; 
No echo of the wandering rill 

Hath taught thee that melodious thrill; 

Yet sweetly and gladly it flows along, 

Even as the wild bird’s happiest song. 


Nor hast thou caught the spring’s first breath, 
And the summer's smiles on the open heath; 
That chirp so clear thou didst not learn 

From the grasshopper amidst the fern, 

Nor hast thou soared aloft to mark 

The rising morn, like the happy lark, 

Whose notes of triumph overflow 

The heavens above and the earth below. 


Sing, little bird, fold thy silken wing, 
And tell us where thou hast learned to sing. 


’Tis not the memory of hills or woods, 

Nor the sounding voice of remembered floods; 
’Tis not the sweeping of the wind 

That hath left its thrill on thy heart behind; 
Ever hath been thy doom 

A narrow cage and a prisoning room, 

Yet dost thou pour forth melody 

As sweet as the songs of liberty. 


There's a spirit within that heart of thine 
That sends a spell through its feeble shrine ; 
At the tone of love that heart can bound, 
And echo back its blessed sound, 

And day by day that song hath power 

To lighten many a lonely hour: 

God is thy teacher—the God of love 

Who rules the choiring hosts above; 
Perhaps thy voice is as dear to him 

As the songs of the holy cherubim; 

It may be he hears its gladsome tone 
Through the musical thunders around his throne, 


Sing, little bird, rejoice and sing; 
Thy songs arise from a heavenly spring. 
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MY DRESS. 


66 OU were not here yesterday,’’ said the gentle teacher of the vil- 
lage school, as she laid her hand kindly on the curly head of one 
of her pupils. It was recess time, but the gentle girl had not gone to frolic 
away the ten minutes, not even left her seat, but sat absorbed in what seem- 
ed a fruitless attempt to make herself mistress of a sum in long division. 

Her face and neck crimsoned at the remark of her teacher, but looking 
ap, she seemed somewhat reassured by the kind glance that met her, and 
answered :— 

‘« No, ma’am, I was not, but my sister Nelly was.”’ 

‘“« T remember that a little girl who called herself Nelly Gray, came in yes- 
terday ; but I did not know she was your sister. But why did you not 
come? You seem to love to study very much.” 

‘* Because I did not want to come,’’ was the earnest answer, and there 
was a pause, and the deep flush again tinged that fair brow; ‘‘ but,’”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ mother cannot spare both of us conveniently, so we are going 
to take turns; I’m going to school one day, and sister the next, and to- 
night I’m to teach Nelly all I have learned to-day, and to-morrow night she 
will teach me all she learns while here. It’s the only way we can think of 
getting along, and we want to study very much, so as some time to keep 
school ourselves, and take care of mother, because she has to work very 
hard to take care of us.”’ 

‘You had better go out and take the air a moment; you have studied 
very hard to-day,”’ said the teacher, as the little girl put up her slate and 
pencil. 

‘“‘T had rather not—I might tear my dress—I will stand by the window 
and watch the rest.”’ 

There was such a peculiar tone in the voice of her pupil as she said, ‘I 
might tear my dress,” that Miss M was led distinctively to notice it. 
It was nothing but a ninepenny print of deep hue; but it was neatly made, 
and had never yet been washed. And while looking at it she remembered 
that during the whole previous fortnight, in which Mary Gray had attend- 
ed school regularly, that she had never seen her wear but that one dress. 


‘She is a thoughtful little girl,’ said she to herself, ‘‘and does not- 


want to make her mother any trouble. I wish I had more such scholars.”’ 

The next morning Mary was absent, but her sister occupied her seat. 
There was something so interesting in the two little sisters, the one eleven, 
and the other eighteen months younger, agreeing to attend school by turns, 
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that Miss M 
were pretty children, of delicate forms and fairy-like hands and feet; the 
elder with dark lustrous eyes and chesnut curls ; the younger with orbs like 
the sky of June, her white neck veiled by a wreath of golden ringlets. 
She observed in both the same close attention to their studies ; and as Mary 
had tarried during play time, so did Nelly, and upon speaking to her, as 
she had to her sister, she received the same answer—‘‘I might tear my 
dress.”’ 

The reply caused Miss M 
saw at once that it was the same piece as Mary’s, and upon scrutinizing it 
closely, she become certain that it was the same dress. It did not fit quite 
so pretty on Nelly, and was too long for her too, and she was evidently not 
at ease when she noticed her teacher looking at the bright pink flowers that 
were so thickly set on the white ground. 

The discovery was one that could not but interest a heart so truly benev- 
olent as that which pulsated in the bosom of that village school teacher. 
She ascertained the residence of their mother, and though sorely shortened 


could not forbear observing them very closely. They | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: ° | 

herself by a narrow purse, that same night, having found at the only store 
| 

| 





to notice the garb of the sisters. She 


in the place, a few yards of the same material, purchased a dress for little 
Nelly, and sent it to her in such a way that the donor could not be detect- 
ed. 

Very bright and happy looked Mary Gray on Friday morning as she en- 
tered the school at an early hour. She waited only to place her book neat- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ly in the desk ere she approached Miss M and laughed in spite of her 
efforts to make it low and deferential. ‘‘ After this week Nelly is going to 
school every day, and O,I am so glad !”’ 
‘That is good news,’’ replied the teacher kindly. ‘‘ Nelly is fond of 
her books, I see, and I am happy to know that she can have an opportunity 
to study her books every day.”’ 
Then she continued, a little good humored mischief encircling her eyes, 
and dimpling her sweet lips, ‘‘ But can your mother spare you both con- 
veniently ?”’ 
“QO, yes, ma’am—ma’am, she can now. Something happened which she 
didn’t expect, and she is as glad to have us come as we are to do so.”’ 
She hesitated a moment, but her young heart was filled to the brim with 
joy ; and when a child is happy, it is as natural to tell the cause, asit is for a | | 
bird to warble when the sun shines. So out of the fullness of her heart 
she spoke, and told the teacher this little story. 
She and her little sister were the only children of a poor widow, whose 


health was so delicate that it was almost impossible to support herself and | 
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daughters. She was obliged to keep them out of school all winter, because 
they had no clothes to wear; but she told them that if they could earn 
enough by doing odd chores for the neighbors to buy each of them a dress, 
they might go in the spring. Very earnestly had the little girls improved 
their stray chances, and very carefully hoarded up the copper coins which 
usually repaid them. They had each saved enough to buy a calico dress, 
when Nelly was taken sick, and as the mother had no money beforehand, 
her own treasure had to be expended for medicine. 

‘‘Q, I did feel so bad when school opened and Nelly could not go because 
she had no dress,’”’ said Mary. ‘‘I told her I wouldn’t go either ; but she 
said I had better, for I could teach some, and it would be better than no 
schooling. I stood it for a fortnight, but Nelly’s little face seemed all the 
time looking at me on my way to school, and I couldn’t be happy a bit ; so 
I finally thought of a way by which we could both go; and I told mother I 
would come one day, and the next day I would lend Nelly my dress and 
she might come, and that’s the way we have done this week. But last night 
somebody sent sister a dress just like mine, and now she can come too. O, 
if I only knew who it was I would get down on my knees, and thank them, 
and so would Nelly. But we don’t know, and have done all we could for 
them —we’ve prayed for them —and O, Miss M , we are all so glad 
now! Ain't you, too ?”’ 

‘* Indeed [ am,’’ was the emphatic answer. 

And on the following Monday, little Nelly in the new pink dress 
entered the school-room, her face radiant as the rose in the sunshine, and 
approaching the teacher’s table, exclaimed in tones as musical as those of a 
freed fountain, ‘‘ I am coming to school every day, and I am so glad !” 

Miss M felt as she had never felt before, that it was more blessed to 
give than to receive. No millionaire, when he saw his name in public 
prints, lauded for his thousand dollar charities, was ever so happy as that 
poor school teacher, who wore her gloves half a summer longer than she 
ought, and thereby saved enough to buy that little fatherless girl a calico 
dress. 











A Goon Rutz.—Two boys being very much at variance, referred their 
quarrel to their father. Each accused the other, and both declared them- 
selves to be without blame. Their father heard them very patiently, and 
then said, ‘‘ My judgment is this :—Let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 





As love is the surest evidence of faith, so obedience is the truest test of 
love. 
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NELLY AND I. 


BY KATE FORRESTER. 


YONDER rustic little cottage, 
Circled by the grove, 

Whispers to my heart a story 
Of my childhood’s love. 

For there dwelt my cousin Nelly, 
Charming Nelly Vane, 

With her bright eyes ever peeping 
From the window pane. 


See that gnarled tree slightly bowing 
Towards the cottage door; 

’Neath its shade we played in spring-time, 
In the days of yore. 

There we built our mimic houses 
In the yellow sand; 

Pleased to see them grow so swiftly 
’Neath our forming hand. 


There when summer suns shone brightly 
We would seek the air, 

Bringing our dolls and teasets out, 
To take our suppers there. 





NELLY AND I. 


Older, taller grew the maidens, 
Yet we sat there still, 

Listening in the dusky twilight 
To the whippoorwill. 

Plying knitting needles swiftly, 
Whispering very low; 

Building many airy castles, 
Ruined long ago. 


Now I look upon that cottage 
With a half drawn sigh, 

And the green fields where we wandered— 
Nelly Vane and I. 

True, the cottage looks as cheerful 
As in days of old, 

And the sunlight streams as softly 
Through the curtain’s fold. 

And the old tree stands as stately 
As in childhood’s day, 

When beneath its spreading branches 
We were at our play. 


True, the meadow blooms as gayly, 
Brightly spangled o’er 

With the butter cups and daisies, 
As in days of yore. 

And the little streamlet wanders 
Sparkling through the dell, 

With the same sweet, silvery music 
That we loved so well. 


But we’re changed, and changed so sadly— 
Nelly Vane and I, 

And our cheeks are paled with sorrow— 
That is whyI sigh. 

Eyes that glistened once with gladness, 
Now are dimmed with tears, 

And the sunny locks are faded 
By the passing years. 


Care has printed many furrows 
Deeply on my brow, 

And Nelly’s cheek, ouce fresh, ay, blooming 
Is thin and wasted now. 


But I trust that we are better, 
As we’ve older grown, 

And have learned the many lessons 
Thickly round us strown ; 

So I'll think of that dear cottage, 
As a tried and faithful friend. 

And bless the hours of happiness 
That there we used to spend. 





















A NEW WAY TO DETECT A THIEF. 





HE father of Mr. Webster, the great American Statesman, was a very 
humorous and jocose personage. 
As he was once journeying in Massachusetts, not far from his native town, 


A NEW WAY T0 DETECT A THIEF. | 
| | 
he stopped late one night at anvinn in the village of In the bar-room | 
| 





were about twenty persons, who called out to him to discover a thief. One | 
of the company, it appeared, had a watch taken from his pocket a few | 
minutes before, and he knew the offender must be in the room with them. | 
‘* Fasten all the doors of the room—let no one leave it,’’ said Mr. Web- 
ster; ‘and here, landlord, go and bring your wife’s great brass kettle.”’ 
Boniface did as commanded. The great brass kettle was placed in the 
middle of the floor, bottom up—as black and sooty and smoky as the chim- 
ney back. | 
“You don’t want hot water nor nothing to take off the bristles of no crit- 
ter, do you, squire ?’’ said the landlord—the preparations looking too much | 
like hog-killing. | 
‘* Go to your barn and bring me the biggest cockerel you’ve got.” 
Boniface went to the barn, and soon returned with a tremendous great 
rooster, cackling all the way. | 
The old rooster was thrown under the inverted kettle, and the lamp 
blown out. 
‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, I don’t suppose the thief is in here, but if he is the 
rooster will crow when the offender touches the bottom of the kettle with his 
hands. Walk around in a circle, and the cock will make known the watch 
stealer. The innocent need not be afraid, you know.” 
The company, then, to humor him and carry out the joke, walked round 
the kettle in the dark for a few minutes. 
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** All done, gentlemen ?” 

‘* All done,” was the ery—‘‘ where’s your crowing—we heard no cock-a- 
doo-dle-doo !” | 

‘* Bring us a light.” 

A light was brought, as ordered. 

‘* Now hold up your hands, good folks.”’ | 

One held up his hands after another—they were of course black, from 
coming in contact with the soot of the kettle. 

* All up ?”’ 

‘* All up,” was the response. 

** All black ?”’ 
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A LIVING BAROMETER. 
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‘‘ Ah, ha, my old boy! let’s take a peep at your paws ?”’ 

They were examined, and were not black like those of the rest of the com- 
pany. 

‘¢ You'll find your watch concealed about him—-search him !”’ 

And so it proved. This fellow, not being aware any more than the rest, 
of the trap that was set for the discovery of the thief, had kept aloof from 
the kettle, lest when he touched it, the crowing of the rooster should pro- 
| claim him as a thief. 
| As the hands of all the others were blackened, the whiteness of his own, 
| of course, showed that he dared not touch the old brass kettle, and that he 
was the thief. 
| He was lodged in proper custody preparatory to being sent to jail. 


| 
| «¢ A—-]]—don’t know ; here’s one fellow who hasn’t held up his hands.’ 
| 
| 








A LIVING BAROMETER. 

| Cowper, ina letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, after speaking of a thun 

der-storm which oceurred the evening previous, proceeds as follows :—‘‘ At 

|| three this morning I saw the sky as red as a city in flames could have made 

it. I have a leech in a bottle that foretells all these prodigies and con 

vulsions of nature; no, not as you will naturally conjecture by articulate 

utterance of oracular notices, but by a variety of gesticulations, which 

_ here I have not room to give an account of. Suffice it to say, that no 

| change of weather surprises him, and that in point of the earliest and 

| most accurate intelligence, he is worth all the barometers in the world. 
None of them all, indeed, can make the least pretence to foretell thunder— 

| a species of capacity of which he has given the most unequivocal evidence. 

T gave but sixpence for him, which is a trifle more than the market price, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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though he is, in fact, or rather would be, if leeches were not found in every 
ditch, an invaluable acquisition.” 





Incentives to Reapvine.—LEverything that passes around you, every- 
thing that you meet with in your walk, is a stimulus to read. The very 
roll of the tide, the fall of the leaf in autumn, the growth of the grass in 
spring, the roar of the tempest, or the starry firmament, each and every 
one of these things is a subject in itself. Do you understand these things ? 

| Do you know their changes? If you do not, don’t say that you want a 
stimulus to read. Each of them is a study in itself; they are studies that 
| will amuse you, that will instruct you, and that will elevate you. 
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A GOOD NAME. 


A GOOD NAME. 


R. STORE, the captain of a fine vessel, was one day leis- 

urely wandering on the beach at Portsmouth. His 

(hands were in his pockets, and he was anxiously watch- 
| ing the direction of the wind. 

Ever and anon he turned his gaze at the beautiful 
vessel before him, and remembered with no small pleas- 
ure, that through his own industry and exertions he had 

attained in it the rank of captain. Mr. Store was an honest, kind-hearted 
man, and,I believe, one who embraced and loved the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He was just engaged in the above contemplations, when he was touched by 
some one on the arm. He turned round, and sawa bright, rosy-faced, little 
boy, of about ten years of age, standing beside him. 

‘¢ Please, sir,’? began the child, before Mr. Store had time to speak, 
«don’t you want a cabin-boy ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my little fellow, I do; can you tell me of one ?”’ 

‘“‘ Why, sir, I was going to ask if you would take me; I should be very 
glad, for I want a place.”’ 

‘“‘ What is your name, my boy? and where do you live ?” 

‘« Please, sir, my name’s Bill Jones, and I lives in London.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Store, laughing, ‘‘ that is a very plain answer, cer- 
tainly. London is a large place, my little man, and Jones not a very un- 
common name ; so I am afraid I should be a long time in finding out where 
you live, when I go to learn your character.” 

‘* Please, sir, I ain’t got no character.” 

‘* No character! O, you are in a bad case, then.’’ But feeling interest- 
ed in the child, he beckoned for him to sit by his side on the bench, and 
kindly asked him who his father was. 

“T ain’t got no father, sir, nor yet no mother ; they died when I was quite 
little, and ever since I have lived in London with my aunt, at least at night ; 
I goes to school all day. But aunt’s getting so old, she says I must begin 
to work for myself now.” ; 

‘‘ Have you no brothers and sisters? andwhy did you come so far to seek 
employment ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, there’s only me ; and I comed here ’cause I always wanted to 
go to sea.” 

** But, my boy, what do you mean by saying you have no character ?” 

‘* Why, aunt can’t write, and so she said she could not give me any; 
and my schoolmaster was out, or else he would have given me one.” 
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“QO! I understand ; you mean you have no written character; though I 
suppose if I go and see your schoolmaster, I can learn what sort of a boy 
you are ; but I am afraid I have no time now, for as soon as the wind changes 
I am off. What have you got there?” (pointing to a book he held in his 
hand.) 

«« Please, sir, that’s my prize.”’ 

Mr. Store took it from him, and saw written on the title page, ‘‘ William 
Jones: a reward for industry and good conduct, at St. B———— school, 
London.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Store, ‘‘ that’s capital! I see you have got a good 
name at school ;’”’ and pleased with the boy’s open, frank countenance, and 
simple manners, he said, ‘‘ That, at all events, is a good character. I have 
a mind to take you with me, for I certainly must have some one, and I have 
not much time to seek for a lad, and I am not going on a long voyage this 
time.”’ 

The boy was delighted, and promised to do his best to merit this kindness ; 
and he afterwards fully proved that he deserved the character the school- 
master had given him; for by his steady, good conduct, he was eventually 
raised to the rank only next below the captain himself; thus proving the 
inestimable advantage of a good name. 

OQ! none can tell the inestimable advantage in this world of a good name. 
Get it, my little friend; do all you can to get it. It will serve you well 
one of these days, as it diel Bill Jones. It is true, God looks at the heart, 
and judges us by this. But other people cannot see our hearts, and judge 
of us by what we say and do. You may try and get the approval of good 
people, as well as of God. ‘‘ A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold.” 





ApMIRATION AND Asprration.-—It is a good thing to believe ; it is a 
good thing to admire. By continually looking upwards our minds will 
themselves grow upwards, and as a man, by indulging in habits of scorn and 
contempt for others, is sure to descend to the level of what he despises, so 
the opposite habits of admiration and enthusiastic reverence for excellence 
impart to ourselves a portion of the qualities we admire. Here, as in every- 
thing else, humility is the surest path to exaltation —Dr. Arnold. 
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TuEre is much novelty that is without hope; much antiquity without 
sacredness. 
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ASCENSION. 





BALLOON 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 


HE first persons who ascended into the atmosphere with a balloon, fill- 

ed with gas, were Messrs. Charles and Roberts of Paris. The balloon 
was twenty-seven feet in diameter, made of varnished silk, and had a car 
suspended for the accommodation of the two adventurers. To prevent any 
danger from the expansion of the gas, the balloon was furnished with a 
valve so constructed as to permit a free discharfe when occasion required. 
On the 17th of December, 1783, Messrs. Charles and Roberts, having 
previously ascertained the direction of the wind by launching a small bal- 
loon, ascended from Paris to the height of six hundred feet, and after a 
voyage of an hour and three quarters, descended ata distance of twenty- 
seven miles from the place of their departure. 

The balloon being then rendered 130 pounds lighter, by Mr. Roberts 
leaving his station, Mr. Charles set out alone in the car, and in twenty 
minutes found himself elevated nine thousand feet above the surface of 
the earth. At this immense height all terrestrial objects had totally dis- 
appeared from his view. The thermometer stood at 47°, when he left the 
earth, but in the space of ten minutes it fell to 21°. The effects which 
so rapid a change of situation produced upon his body, were violent in 
the extreme. He was benumbed with cold and felt a severe pain in his 
right ear and jaw. The balloon passed through different currents of air, 
and in the higher regions the expansion of the gas was so powerful, that 
he was obliged to let part of it escape, in order to prevent the bursting 





































AN OSSIFIED MAN. 











of the balloon. After having risen to the height of ten thousand five hun- 
dred feet, he came down about a league from the place of ascent. 

The balloon, including the two aeronauts, the thermometer, barometer, 
and ballast, weighed six hundred and forty pounds, and the gas was found 
on calculation to be about five and one-fourth times lighter than common 
air. 





AN OSSIFIED MAN. 


I & a quiet little village on the Western Reverse, in Ohio, says the Pres- 
cott Transcript, there lives a man who, physiologically considered, is 
certainly one of the wonders of the world. His joints are completely ossi- 
fied, turned to bone, and he is not capable of making the slightest move- 
ment, except alternately opening and shutting two fingers of his right hand. 
His body is as rigid as iron, and could not be bent forward or backward 
without breaking some of his bones. This singular process of ossification 
has been going on in his system for more than twenty years. He is now 
about forty-six years of age, and has not had the use of his limbs, so that he 
could walk, since he was nineteen. Ossification commenced first in his 
ankle joints, gradually extending itself through his system till he was en- 
tirely helpless. Since that time he has been entirely under his mother’s 
care, and she watches over him with an anxiety which only a mother can 
feel. When about twenty-six years old, he became entirely blind from 
some unknown cause, and has remained so ever since. At about thirty, he 
suffered greatly from the tooth-ache, and finally he had his teeth all extracted. 
A year or two afterwards his finger and toe nails all came off, and were 
supplied by others growing out from his fingers and toes at right angles, and 
presenting the appearance of horns. What is still more singular in regard 
to his nails, if the end of the nail is cut off, it will bleed freely. 

Such is the condition of this remarkable man at the present time. He 
has been visited by a great number of scientific men, from all parts of the 
world ; but all have failed to give any explanation of the cause of his 
transformation from flesh to bone. Singular as it may appear, although his 
jaw-bone is firmly set in his head, he not only talks freely, but fluently con- 
verses with his friends and those who visit him, on all ordinary topics of the 
day, and he shows himself well informed and of good mind. He is always 
cheerful, appears contented and happy, and it seems probable that he will 
live for many years to come. 
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RHYME FOR THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 





A RHYME FOR THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Wortp! what a wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime— 
All the Atlantic abyss 
Leapt in a nothing of time! 
Even the steeds of the Sun 
Half a day panting behind, 
In the flat race that is run— 
Won by a flash of the mind. 


Lo! on this sensitive link— 
It is one link, not a chain— 
Man to his brother can think, | | 
Spurning the breadth of the main; 
Man to his brother can speak, 
Swift as the bolt from a cloud, 
And where its thunders were weak, 
There his least whisper is loud. 


Yea: for as Providence wills, 
Now doth intelligent man 
Conquer material ills, 
Wrestling them down as he can; | | 
And, by one weak little coil 
Under the width of the waves, 
Distance and time are his spoil, 
Fettered as Caliban slaves! 








} 
Ariel !—right through the sea | 
We can fly swift as in air; 
Puck !—forty minutes shall be 
Sloth to the bow that we bear, 
Here is Earth’s girdle indeed, 
Just a thought circlet of fire—_ 
Delicate Ariel freed 
Sings, as she flies, on a wire! | 
| 
| 


Courage, O servants of light! 
For ye are safe to succeed* 
Lo! ye are helping the right, 
And shall be blest in your deed. 
Lo, ye shall bind in one band, 
Joining the nations as one, 
Brethren of every land— 
Blessing them under the sun! 


This is Earth’s pulse of high health, 
Thrilling with vigour and heat; 

Brotherhood, wisdom, and wealth, 

Throbbing in every beat. 

































































THE NOBLE REVENGE. 





But ye must watch, in good sooth, 
Lest to false fever it swerve— 
Touch it with tenderest truth 
As the world’s exquisite nerve. 


Let the first message across— 
High hearted Commerce, give heed— 
Not be of profit or loss, 
But one electric indeed— 
Praise to the Giver be given 
For that He giveth man skill; 
Praise to the Great God of Heaven, 
Peace upon Earth, and good will! 





THE NOBLE REVENGE. 


HE coffin was a plain one—a poor, miserable pine coffin. No flowers 

on its top, no lining of rose white satin for the pale brow; no smooth 

ribbons about the coarse shroud. The brown hair was laid decently back, 

but there was no crimped cap, with its neat tie beneath the chin. The suf- 

ferer from cruel poverty smiled in her sleep ; she had found bread, rest and 
health. 

‘‘T want to see my mother,”’ sobbed a poor child, as the city undertaker 
screwed down the top. 

‘You can’t—get out of the way, boy; why don’t somebody take the 
brat ?”’ 

‘Only let me see her one minute,”’ cried the hapless, hopeless orphan, 
clutching the side of the charity box ; and as he gazed into that rough face, 
anguished tears streamed rapidly down the cheek on which no childish bloom 
ever lingered. O! it was pitiful to hear him ery, ‘‘ only once, let me see 
my mother only once !”’ 

Quickly and brutally the hard-hearted monster struck the boy away, so 
that he reeled with the blow. For a moment the boy stood panting with 
grief and rage ; his blue eye distended, his lips sprang apart, a fire glitter- 
ed through his tears, as he raised his puny arm, and with a most unchildish 
accent, screamed, “ When I’ma man, [’ll Ail you for that.”’ 

There was a coffin and a heap of earth between the mother and the poor, 
forsaken child, and a monument stronger than granite built in his boy-heart 
to the memory of a heartless deed. 





The court house was crowded to suffocation. 
‘‘ Does any one appear as this man’s counsel ?’’ asked the judge. 
There was a silence when he finished, until, with lips tightly pressed to- 
































102 LEAP FROG. 


gether, a look of strange intelligence, blended with a haughty reserve, upon 
his handsome features, a young man stepped forward with a firm tread and 
kindling eye, to plead for the erring and the friendless. He was a stranger, 
but from his first sentence there was silence. The splendor of his genius 
entranced, convinced. The man who could not find a friend was acquitted. 





“* May God bless you, sir, I cannot.’’ 

“T want no thanks,”’ replied the stranger, with icy coldness. 

‘* [—I believe you are unknown to me.” 

‘*Man! I will refresh your memory. Twenty years ago you struck a 
broken-hearted boy away from his mother’s poor coffin. J was that poor, 
miserable boy.” 

The man turned livid. 

‘* Have you rescued me, then, to take my life ?”’ 

“No, I have a sweeter revenge ; I have saved the life of the man whose 
brutal deed has rankled in his breast for twenty years. Go! and remem- 
ber the tears of a friendless child.”’ 

The man bowed his head in shame, and went out from the presence of a 
magnanimity as grand to him as incomprehensible, and the noble young 
lawyer felt God’s smile in his soul forever after. 


———_- ————- 4+ pew > _ 


Lear Froa.—I must relate the circumstances of my first introduction to 
the learned professor Cramer, since they were truly original. He had a 
country house in the suburbs, and when I called to pay my respects, I was 
told I should find him in his garden. I heard the sound of laughter and 
merry voices as [ approached, and saw an elderly gentleman bent forwards 
in the middle of a walk, while several boys were playing leap-frog over 
him ; a lady who stood by him said, as soon as she perceived me, ‘‘ Cramer, 
Steffens is there.’’ ‘* Well,” he said, without moving, ‘‘ leap, then.” I 
was delighted with the new mode of introduction to a man of science, took 
my leap over him, and then turned round to make my bow and compliments. 
He was delighted, and as my good leap also won the hearts of the young 
people, I was at once admitted as an acquaintance in the happy circle. 
Notwithstanding this quaint reception, Cramer was a man of deep reflection, 
with all the quiet manner of a true philosopher.—Steffens’s Adventures. 


—_——-——- -—- - 4 =—pe@m > —_—_——_——_——- 


To rue Grris. — Mrs. Swisshelm says: ‘‘ The secret you dare not tell 
your mother is a dangerous secret —one that will be likely to bring you 
sorrow.” 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 


READERS 


OUR Editor, my dear chil- 
dren, has just returned 
from a most delightful 
e tour up there among the 
mountains and the valleys 
of the old Connecticut, 
where he has often been be- 
fore, to be sure; and where 
not a few beside himself are 
in the habit of resorting at this 
season of the year, for the pur- 
pose of rambling over the beautiful clover 
fields, and breathing the health giving at- 
mosphere of those memorable hill-tops; 
whither, too, we were summoned on busi- 
ness of grave importance pertaining to one 








of its venerable institutions of learning, 
where thousands of boys and girls have re- 
sorted in the past, received their education, 
and then gone forth, here and there and 
everywhere, and into every variety of situ- 


ation in life, and where hundreds of others 
are still coming every season, following in 
the footsteps of their illustrious predeces- 
sors, as they onward march to those posts 
of honor and of usefulness which await 
them. Happy band! may their number 
and their fame never depreciate. 

The present was their “Alumni Gather- 
ing,’ and were the 
greetings of old friends and true. Old? 


yes, age as well as youth was there in an- 


many and hearty 


swer to the common call—* come and see! 
And come they were both to witness the 
recent liberal improvements on the premi- 
ses, and to share in the festivities of the 
Upon the whole it was a | 
Fathers 
and mothers, children and grandchildren 
together to participate in the | 
reminiscences of their common alma mater. 
And what is still more interesting, if possi- 
ble, is the fact that not a few of our 
great Magazine family were there, and | 
were proud to let it be known that they 
held a special relation to the “ old man in the 


joyous occasion. 
most glorious treat of retreats. 


had come 


| wag. A fewdaysa 


| you had known my situation; 


| aera and that with all their gettings 
they had got their understanding from For- 
| rester’s Magazine. Thus much about our 
| tour. 

And now let me tell you that in conse- 
quence of our absence, or for some other 
reason, we have not our usual supply of 
correspondence this month. Perhaps you 
all knew of our engagements, and thought it 
best to wait, or perhaps you have been off 
on a tour yourselves, cousining mutually. 
Or you have been engaged in your school 
exhibitions. Well, well, never mind. It’s 
all for the best, no doubt. At any rate we 
shall now have a chance to introduce some- 
thing new into our colloquial corner, which 
by the way, we have long been thinking 
about, and now here it comes, just for the 
sake of variety, which you know is the 
spice of life. Soif you please we will call 
it our 


SPICH DEPARTMENT. 


£,ortNG.— Old Bicks was an awful snorer. 
He .. ald be heard farther than a blacksmith’s 
forge; but his wife became so accustomed to it 
that it soothed her to repose. They were a 
very domestic couple — never slept apart for 
many years. At length the old man was re- 
quired to attend court at some distance. The 
first night after, his wife never slept a wink; 
she missed the snoring. The next night pete 
ed away in the same manner, without sleep. 
She was getting into avery bad way, and pro- 
bably would have died, had it not been for the 
ingenuity of a servant girl. She took the 
coffee-mill into her mistress’ chamber, and ground 
her to sleep at once. 


Dr. FRANKLIN was once endeavoring to kill 
a turkey by an electric shock when he receiy- 


| ed the whole force of the battery himself. Re- 


covering, he humorously remarked that instead 
of killing a turkey he had nearly put an end 
to a goose. 


The sheriff of Nort hampton is something ofa 
go aseedy looking stranger 
presented to him a paper, earnestly begying 
for money. Believing him an impostor. the 
sheriff handed back the yaper, saying— 

‘I presume you wourdn't have asked me if 
for whether vou 
believe it or not, every bit of property I have 
in the world is in the hands of the sheriff.” 
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ed him what he saw? 






now I see the saw.” 







vant to purchase a fresh fish. 
stall 









smell my fish for?” ‘“ Me no smell your 
Massa.”’ 
talk to ’em, massa.”’ 
to the fish, my friend? 
news to sea, dat’s all, massa.” 
does he say to you?” 
know; he not been dare dis tree week.”’ 













liam Oldys: 
In word and WILL I AM a friend to you, 











alike—without grounds.” 








she is dressed in the ‘“ heig 





ion.’ 








pulling up carrots to send to market. 








it might **/ay on his stomach.” 


‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” 
Scotchman to another who ha 
caped hanging for robbery. 













tried baith sides of that question.” 


A lady asked her gardener why the weeds 
always outgrew and covered up the flowers. 

“ Madam,” answered he, ‘ the soil is moth- 
er of the weeds, but only step-mother of the 
flowers.” 


“My dear Colonel, I perceived you slept 
during sermon-time last Sunday; it is a very 
bad habit,” said a worthy divine to one of his 
parishioners. ‘ Ah, Doctor, I could not pos- 
sibly keep awake, 1 was so drowsy.” ‘*‘ Would 
it not be well, Colonel, to take a little snuff to 
keep you awake?” 1‘ Doctor,” was the reply, 
‘would it not be well to put a little snuff in 
the sermon?” 


MARKED Hi1en.—A store was broken open 
one night, but strange to say, nothing was 
carried off. The proprietor the next morning 
was ane his beak of it, at the same time 
expressing his surprise at losing nothing. 

* Not at all surprising,”’ said the neighbor, 
“the robbers lighted a lamp, didn’t they?” 

Yes,” said he. 

“ That explains it,” said his friend. ‘‘ They 
found the goods marked so high, that they 
could not afford to take them.” 





A carpenter took a holiday and went to 
eer when he returned his friends ask- 
1a 








“Why,” he replied, “I saw the sea, and 


OLD Fisn.—A gentleman sent his black ser- 
He went to a 
and taking up a fish, he began to smell 
it. The fish monger observing him, and lest 
the bystanders might catch the scent, exclaim- 
ed: “ Hollo! you black rascal, what do you 
sh, 
‘* What are you doing then?” ‘* Me 
‘** And what do you say 
**Me ask him what 
* And what 
‘*He says he don’t 


Truth and wit are both to be found in this 
couplet by the well-known bibliographer, Wil- 
And one friend OLD IS worth a dozen new. 


Here is a very good domestic toast :—‘t May 
your coffee and slanders against you be ever 


It is no longer proper to oor se nam Peon 
wt oO ashion. 


The phrase now is, ‘* in the BREADTH of fash- 


“Come, get up — you’ve been in bed long 
enough,” as the gardener said, when he was 


A punster at the point of death, being ad- 
vised to eat a piece of pullet, declined, saying 


said one 
narrowly es- 


“IT know it,” said the other, “for I have 
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‘* How much do you pay your waiters at this 
saloon?” asked an irascible gent of the pro- 
prietor of a restaurant. 

**One dollar a day.” 

* Well then, credit me with thirty cents, for I 
waited two hours for my steak and one hour 
for my muflins.”’ 

“Tt is very hard, my Lord,” said a convicted 
felon at the bar to Judge Burnet, “to hang a 
poor man for stealing a horse.” 

“ You are not to be hanged, sir,’’ answered 
the Judge, ‘ for stealing a horse, but you are 
to be hanged that horses may not be stolen.” 


MISTAKE OF THE Press. —The Albany 
Journal explains some typographical blun- 
ders that had crept into its columns, and 
adds the following good story: 

These “ mistakes of the press’? remind us 
of the misfortunes that befel Secretary 
Dobbin, about two years since, on his visit 
to the North. When he reached Portland, 
Me., the telegraph announced his arrival, 
abbreviating his title as usual, “ Sec’y 
Dobbin.” The despatch was printed in the 
Boston papers “ Stacy’s Dobbin,’’ and in the 
New York ones “The Steamer Dobbin,” 
while the Philadelphia journals gravely an- 
nounced that ‘*Lucy Dobbin had arrived 
at Portland!’ The astonished Secretary 
of the Navy, when he read his papers that 
night, found himself transformed success- 
ively into a Horse, a Woman and a Steam- 
boat! 


A Great Story.—The following “ thrill- 
ing story,’’ although not of the highest order 
of merit, in a literary point of view, may 
serve as an amusing theme for lovers of 
puzzles to exercise their ingenuity. It was 
written by a printer, we know by the char- 
acters in it: 

“We lce saw a young man gazing at the 
*ry heavens, with a ¢ in 1 (G> and a~— 
of pistols in the other. We endeavored to 
8ract his atl0tion by .ing 2a 4 in a paper 
we held in our (>, relating to a young 
man in that § of the country who had left 
home in a st8 of derangement. He dropped 
the f and pistols from his 0G-.£)), with 
the! “Itis lof whom U read. I had left 
home b4 my friends knew my design. I 
had sO the (>> of a girl who had refused 
to lis10 2 me, but smiled upon another. I 
ed wildly from the house uttering a 
wild! 2 the god of love, and without reply- 
ing to the ?s of my friends, came here with 
this f and ~— of pistols, 2 put a.2 my 
Xis10se. My case has no || in this §.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE.—One of the difficulties experienced 
by foreigners in acquiring our language, 
may be illustrated by the following ques- 
tion:—“* Did you ever see a person pare an 
apple or a pear with a pair of scissors ?” 
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Poxk1no Fun.—* Have you heard the story 
about 288?” inquired the facetious Mr. C., 
addressing his fun loving neighbor B. 

“No, I have not,” replied B.; “let us 
have it.’ 

“ It’s too gross,’’ remarked C., hesitating- 
Mu Oh, never mind, I can stand it; let us 
have it, by all means,” eagerly exclaimed B. 

“Tt tell you it is too gross.” 

“* All the better, it will just suit me; I like 
such jokes; just shut the door there and let 
me hear it.’’ 

“ Can’t do that, for C. stands there listen- 
ing to hear me sell you.” 

“ Well if you are going to sell me, I should 
like to know how you're going to do it. 
Let’s hear what your 288 is that’s too gross.” 

“You have heard it twice already,’ re- 
plied C. with a grin. “I tell you 288 being 
twice 144 is two groce. 


MONEY. 


Money goes, 

No one knows; 

Where it goeth 

No one showeth. 

Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Run, run, 

Dun, dun, 

Spend, spend, 

Lend, lend, 

Send, send, 

Flush to-day, 
Short to-morrow, 

Notes to pay, 
Borrow, borrow, 

So it goes, 

No one knows, 

Where it goeth 

No one showeth. 


Pending a famous water suit somewhere 
in Vermont, Saxe, the poet, amused the 
court with the following impromptu: 


“ My wonder is really boundless 
That, among the queer cases we try, 
A land case should often be groundless, 
And a water case always be dry!” 


A kiss on the forehead denotes respect; 
on the cheek, friendship; on the eye-lids, 
tender sentiment; and on the lips, love. 


Now let us come back a while to sober 
facts. Here isa dish of history, which is 
always interesting, you know, especially 
when our forefathers are made to figure in 
it, as they do in this brief sketch by Miss 
Thomas. Resume your pen again, Abby, do. 


Marshfield, Mass. 

DEAR GRANDPA FORRESTER :—I have not 
forgotten the invitation you gave me to write 
you about the Puritan people of this neighbor- 
hood; and as the weather is now sufficiently 
genial for me to repair to the old garret for 
observation, I will, with Aunty’s aid, sketch a 
very brief memorial of the little boys and girls 
who once dwelt by the hillsides, in the vallies, 
and on the lawns to be seen from these time 
worn windows. 

Little Peregrine, the first white boy born in 
New England, was a rosy cheeked, merry lad, 
as we believe. He lived over eighty-four years, 
and according to the newspaper notice of his 
death, ‘‘He was vigorous and of a comely 
aspect to the last.”” He had an elder brother, 
born about the time their parents concluded 
to seek a new home in the wilds of America, 
whose name was Resolve. These boys, you 
will perceive, bore significant names; my Ma- 
gazine brothers and sisters can guess their 
meaning. He had alsoa younger brother and 
sister, whose names were Josiah and Elizabeth 
Winslow. 

Peregrine was eight or nine years old, when 
his Heavenly Parent gave him this sWeet 
faced and sweet-tempered, babybrother. Gov. 
Winslow, their stepfather and father removed 
his family from Plymouth to this place during 
their childhood, and doubtless the active Pere- 
grine has often led his lovely brother and little 
sister Lizzie forth into yonder fields to gather 
the sweet wild fruits and flowers with which 
Careswell abounded. This tiny sister grew 
into womanhood, and became Mrs. Robert 
Brooks, and afterwards Mrs. George Curwin, 
of Salem. 

Their father, Gov. E. Winslow, before 
named, brought over the first neat cattle into 
the colony. They were four in number, three 
of which were heifers. What do you think 
the little Pilgrim girls and boys did for milk, 
before their arrival? It was more than three 
years after the first coming of the Mayflower. 
They might have had some goats before this, 
but we are not certain. He also was very use- 
ful to the colonists, in many other ways, both 
civil and religious. He received a military 
commission from Oliver Cromwell, and died 
at sea, in his service, and his body was buried 
in the ocean. 

Two years after this event, his son Josiah 
married Penelope Pelham, of Massachusetts 
Colony. Fine portraits of this pair, and of 
their father Gov. Edward, can be seen at the 
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Historical Society’s Rooms, Boston, and 
copies, from these originals, grace the walls of 
Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth. Nature, we dare 
say, has not adorned a girl in our Magazine 
sisterhood, with more beautiful ringlets, than 
were given to Penelope. This gentleman and 
lady subsequently presided many years at 
Careswell, and were distinguished for hospi- 
tality and kindness. 

Their venerable mother, Mrs. Susanna 
White Wiuslow, of Mayflower memory, who, 
it is well known, was the first mother and 
first bride in the colony, resided with them. 
We can see distinctly from our window, the 
sacred hill where her mortal remains and 
those of her children were deposited. 

I fear 1 am monopolizing more than my 
share of the chit-chat department of the Ma- 
gazine, and will therefore drop my pen, to re- 
sume, if desired, my historical items hereafter. 
Love to Grandma Forrester, &c. 

Yours affectionately, 
ABBY FRANCES THOMAS. 


A letter from an 
No, it’s from his 


But what comes here ? 
old friend, Prof. Pfrangle. 


little son, “‘ only twelve years old, and only 
? e d ’ . 
thrée in this country,” and yet no dunce of 


a translator. Well done, Gustavus! go 
ahead, and you will yet astonish the na- 
tives. 
Wheaton, Iil., June 6. 
FATHER FORRESTER— Dear Sir: —I send 
you a short piece which I have translated 
from the German. I am only twelve years 
old, and am only three years in this country. 
I hope you will excuse me if I have made 
any mistakes. Jf you should put this in your 
Magazine, then I may send some better ones. 
Our family is very much interested in your 
Magazine; and we are very thankful to you 
for it. Yours respectfully, 
GUSTAVUS A. PFRANGLE. 


THE FILLIBUSTERS. 

A sparrow saw a fat fly on a limb, and 
seized him. Neither struggling or strife 
availed. 

“Oh!” said the fly struggling, “let me 
live; what have I done?” 

“ No,” said the murderer, “ you are mine, 
because I am large and you are small.” 

A hawk saw the sparrow at his feast, and 
caught him easier than a flea is taken. 

“ Give, give me my freedom,” said the 
sparrow; ‘ what have I done?” 


FATHER FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS READERS. 


“No,” said the murderer, “ you are mine, 
because 1 am large and you are small.” 

An eagle saw the hawk, rushed down 
upon him and tore open his back.”’ 

“Oh, King!” said the hawk, “thou art 
tearing me to pieces; let me go; what 
have I done ?”’ 

“No,” said the eagle, “you are mine, 
because Lam large and you are small. 

While the eagle was yet feasting, there 
flew in a trice, an arrow to his breast. 

“Tyranny! tyranny!’ cried the eagle 
“why murderme? What have I done?’ 

“ Ay,’”’ said the sportsman, “ you are 
mine at last, because I am large and you are 
small.’ 

The above smacks very strongly of an 
old saying, which is too often acted upon 
among some other animals beside those who 
wear feathers on their backs. “Might is 
right.” 

South Newburg. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I have been a 
member of your Magazine family for two 
years; and am still delighted with it, but as I 
am getting older I wish you to send it in fu- 
ture in my sister’s name, Elien A. Enclosed 
is one dollar for the year 1857. I can hardly 
say good by to the Magazine, it has afforded 
me somuch pleasure; and I shall continue to 
peruse it, though it does not come in my name. 

Yours with respect, 
EVA CHAMBERLAIN. 

That’s right, Eva, pass it along, and 
when Ellen gets older she will find some 
one younger than herself to transfer the 
legacy to, andso on. No wonder such chil- 
dren can hardly say “ good by,’’ for no 
doubt they will “ continue to read the Ma- 
gazine.”’ 

West Medway. 

FATHER FORRESTER— Dear Sir:—I have 
become very much interested in your periodi- 
cal, and I intend, if 1 live here next year, to 
subscribe for it. I think it is very much su- 
perior to any I ever saw. I have had the 
April number, and I think that I have an an- 
swer for the piece that you said that any of 
your readers were at liberty to solve. It is, if 
you owe for your paper, pay up; I am only 
thirteen years old, so please excuse all faults. 

LILLIE MATILDA. 
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fest Willington, Conn. 
DEAR FATHER FORRESTER — I think I am 


not competent to write to such a pleasant and | 


child-pleasing gentleman as you are. But a 
few words about your excellent Magazine. 
We have taken it in our family for two years; 
and we all prize it very much. Enclosed you 
will find ,one dollar for another year, from 
your friend and reader, WM. F. 


Now when you read the next letter, I 
reckon you'll say that Emily Borden and 
her sister and the rest of the family be- 
long to what they call the “ upper tens;”’ 
any how,they all claim the superlative degree, 
or Emily claims it forthem. Don’t she? 


Clinton, Ill, 


| year; and we all like it best. We can hardly 
| wait for it to come, and when it does come, we 
| all want it first. My sister has been trying to 
get a few subscribers for you, and has succeed- 
ed in getting two. Please excuse my writing, 
as I have not written many letters before this. 
Yours with respect, EMILY BORDEN. 


Washington, April 13. 

Mr. Forrester —Dear Sir:—I am a little 
girl, only twelve years old. I have been 
taking your Magazine for nearly five years, 
and its perusal has ever given me much pleas- 
ure. 

I have spent some agreeable hours in trying 
to solve the Enigmas and Riddles found in 


your pages, and although I have often felt 


profited by this exercise, I have never thought 


FATHER FoRRESTER: —My younger sister | Of Sending the answers. 


has taken your excellent Magazine for one 


EMMA WALKER. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
I AM COMPOSED OF 28 LETTERS. 


My 13, 4, 15, 15, 12, 5, 15, 27, 29, is one of the 
United States. 

My 9, 6, 22, 16, is a river that flows into the 
Mississippi. 

My 10, 6, 2, 8, 28, 9, 18, isa harbor on the west 
of Florida. 

My 1, 2.7, 11, 5, 16, 15, is the capital of one of 
the United States. 

My 3, 22, 10, 6, 22, 26. 19, 15, is a Lake in the 
North part of the United States. P 
My 5, 25, 21, 2, 19, 15, 25, 6, is a town in 

Georgia. 
My 5, 25, 24, 12, 28, is a town in Massachusetts. 
My 14, 9, 17, 18, 25, 20, is a town in Maine. 
My whole is a boy’s name, and place of resi- 
dence. 


—_——- 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 


i. 
My first is truly feminine, 
My next is surely neuter; 
My third a lady views with dread, 
It rarely seems to suit her. 
My whole has been possessed before, 
by other hands in days of yore. 


2. 


Look round your room, and near the fire, 
My first reversed will meet your gaze; 

My next transposed, few girls aspire 
To do in these degenerate days. 

My whole is ocean born and bred, 

And owns a somewhat largish head. 





Complete, I’m essential—be sure— 
To all who enjoy a good meal; 
And nineteen times out of a score, 
I‘m the booty of villains who steal. 
Behead me, and I shall explain 
The time at which many boys go 
To school. Now behead me again, 
Anda goddess’ name I shall show, 
Which correctly transposed will expound 
A liquor that tastes not amiss, 
And the name of a shrub that is found 
In a country warmer than this. 


*Twas eve, and silence reigned around, 
The white snow glittered on the ground; 
And not a cloud was seen on high, 
Beneath the blue ethereal sky 

When like a gem more pure than gold, 
My lovely first I did behold. 


The silvery moon, calm and serene, 
Shone o’er the waters bright and green; 
A gallant bark appears to view, 
Manned bya brave and hardy crew, 
Who as they stem the rushing tide, 
Unmindful o’er my second glide. 


‘Tis morn, and oft the sun peeps through 

Yon fleeting clouds of azure hue; 

The laborers to their daily toil 

Are trudging o’er the snow clad soil; 

When looking up, I then and there 

Beheld my whole high poised in air. 

5. 

My first was a weapon of warfare used by 
the ancient Britons; my second is what no 
living being is without; my whole is the name 
of a plant not very well known. 
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6. And yet I’m often heard; — 
My /irst’s displayed where scenes of strife In vain you bid me to be still, 
Impair the happiness of life; For know ’tis my determined will 
On battle’s sanguinary plains l'o have the latest word ; | f 
Its fatal force terrific reigns. I’m like that bird of foreign climes, 

That copies every songster’s chimes, 

The mariner with wistful gaze As if to each a brother; 
To espy my second, oft essays, So ‘tis in what Isay with me, 
As tossed on ocean’s billowy main, So we shall never disagree, 
He strives the wished for port to gain. Nor contradict each other. 


My whole a verdant isle will name, a 
Known to antiquity and fame, 


Where wit and learning may be found len le? . 
Aad netute’s pletsing charts abound,’ ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 











7. 
By most of the male sex I’m constantly used, JULY NUMBER. 
By most of the fair sex as often abused ; : 
Some say I bring health, while others atlirm 1. Flash. 5. Greenland. 7. Honey, Money, 
That he who will use me, must shorten life’s | Atone, Alone, and several others. 8. Y. 9. 
term ; $120. 10. Snow. 11. Because they are corned. 
1 am sniffed at by foes, but my misery ends | 14. Because they haye thin souls. 15. Be 
In the saddest of fates—I am burnt by my |cause they Bow. 16. Because Enoch his fa- 
friends. ther never diea, 18. Joseph Mason Cooley. 
8 21. Mathematics. 
I’m partly formed by earth and air, JULY NUMBER 
But yet I’m not in everywhere eae oe 
Where earth and air we trace; Acrostical Enigma. Dr. Elisha Kent 
Iam not made by mortal hand, Kane. 
Nor can you see me though you stand No. 1l. Enigma. William Christopher Co- 
Beside my dwelling place; lumbus Colegate. 
I cannot feel the grasp of death, No. 18. Enigma. Abigail Rebecca Ingra- 
Because I have no life or breath, ham. 
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family from which he descended. He reformed the tribunals of justice, 
and granted to his subjects, without solicitation,a charter of rights. By 
this charter, the civil equality of all the races in the empire is recognized— 
a circumstance very creditable to the liberality of the Sultan. Difference 
in religious opinion is not allowed to have any influence. The civil rights 
of the Jew, the Christian, and all other dissenters from the Mohammedan 
faith, are to be regarded as much as those of the most devout followers of 
the prophet. 

Manufactories of various kinds have been established on a large scale, 
propelled by water and steam power. In the capital a large furnace, a forge, 
and a machine shop, have been erected by Englishmen, procured by order 
of the Sultan, while great improvements have been made in agriculture, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Davis, of South Carolina. 

Among other means of facilitating the diffusion of useful knowledge 
throughout his dominions, the Sultan has sent young men of promise into 
foreign countries, where they study the professions to which they are best 
adapted. One of his subjects has been a resident of the city of Boston, 
where, it is said, he acquired a knowledge of dentistry, under the able in- 
struction of Dr. Hitchcock. 





Wuar a Man sHoutp BE ALPHABETICALLY.—A ffectionate, Bold, Candid, 
Daring, Enterprising, Faithful, Grateful, Honorable, Indefatigable, Just, 
Kind, Loving, Moral, Noble, Obliging, Polite, Quick, Religious, Social, 
Truthful, Upright, Valiant, Watchful, ’Xemplary, Y’s, and Zealous. 

Wuat a Woman sHouLD BE ALPHABETICALLY.—A woman should be 
Amiable, Benevolent, Charitable, Domestic, Economical, Forgiving, Gen- 
erous, Honest, Industrious, Judicious, Kind, Loving, Modest, Neat, Obe- 
dient, Pleasant, Quiet, Reflecting, Sober, Tender, Urbane, Virtuous, ’Xem- 
plary, Zealous. 


_—_—————— + ow > 


Tue use or Lirrie Trwe.—One of the hours each day wasted on trifles 
or indolence, saved and daily devoted to improvement, is enough to make 
an ignorant man wise in ten years; to provide the luxury of intelligence to 
a mind torpid from lack of thought, to brighten up and strengthen faculties 
perishing with rust; to make life a fruitful field, and death a harvest of 
glorious deeds. 


+» os 


No vices are so incurable as those which men are apt to glory in. 
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GERTRUDE, THE LITTLE GERMAN GIRL. 


BY ANNE GORDON. 
CHAPTER 1. 


Tl SHALL not invite Gertrude to my party, mama,” said a fine, 
handsome little girl, of eleven years of age, as she sat turning the 
leaves of a book of beautiful plates, while her mother quietly worked be- 
side her. ‘‘ Why not, my daughter?” asked Mrs. Bond ; “she is a very 
pleasing, well-behaved child, and I thought you liked her particularly.” 

“T do like her, mama, but”—— “But what?’ ‘‘ Clara and Julia 
Howard said they should not come if she did; their mama is very par- 
ticular about the girls they associate with, and you know, dear mama, the 
party would not be » bit pleasant without Clara and Julia; they know ever 
so many more plays than the other girls, and they dress so prettily, and are 
so lively, and full of fun.”’ 

‘And what objection have Clara and Julia to coming to the party with 
Gertrude ?”’ 

Clara said that Gertrude’s father and mother lived in a very dark, ob- 
scure street, where only poor people lived, and that her father gave 
music lessons, and that they only kept one servant girl, and that Mrs. 
Bauer did much of the work with her own hands. 

‘* And do you really think, Mary, that Mr. and Mrs. Bauer ought to be 
blamed, and their daughter — a neatly-dressed, well-behaved child cast, out 
from the society of her schoolmates, because her father and mother are so 
unfortunate as to be poor, and are obliged to live in a small house in a dark 
street ?”’ 

“ Why not exactly that, mama, but Gertrude is not really a very well- 
mannered little girl ; she does not say “thank you,’”’ at the table, when 
you ask her if she will have anything, and she eats with her knife. I saw 
her at Sarah Perry’s.”’ 

‘* Neither of those things are what we should call well-mannered, certain- 
ly, my dear, but you must remember Mr. and Mrs. Bauer are Germans, 
and have not been long in this country, and very probably have scarcely 
learned our manners and customs yet. Then, too, they have several other 
children, and while they are poor, and are obliged to toil hard to find bread 
and clothes for their little ones, they can find but little time to attend to 
their manners. But, Mary, do you not think that Gertrude would feel hurt, 
if you were to invite all the other scholars and omit to invite her ?”’ 

** Yes, mama, I think she would.”’ 
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‘‘And do you feel willing to hurt her feelings for so trifling a cause ?” 

‘For myself, dear mama, I would much rather invite Gertrude than 
not, but I do really want Clara and Julia to come, and I fear they will not, 
if they know Gertrude is to be here.” 

“You shall act your own pleasure, my daughter ; I leave you to decide 
whether you will yield to the foolish pride of Clara and Julia, or do as you 
would wish to be done by, were you in Gertrude’s place.” And Mrs. Bond 
left the room. Now Mary Bond was not an unkind child at heart, and the 
thought of poor Gertrude at home, and alone, while they were all playing 
and enjoying themselves at the party, made her very sad. 

On the other hand, the little Howards would be a very valuable addition | 
to the company, for they were bright and handsome, and always made a | 
deal of fun and entertainment by their smart, witty sayings, and lively | 
jokes and stories. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























‘* But dear mama is always telling me I should do to others as I would 
wish them to do to me, and mama always knows what is right, and I am 
sure J should not like to be slighted and treated unkindly because my papa 
and mama were poor.”’ 

Thus thought Mary, and very soon after, when her mother entered the 
room, she ran to her with a smiling face, and said, ‘‘ Dear mama, I have re- 
solved to ask Gertrude to come, and Clara and Julia may stay away, if 
they please.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you have decided to be kind to Gertrude, my dear, and 
although I do not think Clara and Julia ell stay away, for I think they are 
too fond of having a good time to give up the party for so slight a cause, 
yet even if they should do so, I am sure you will not regret having done 
what was kind and right. And now run and get your hat and shawl, for 
papa is waiting to drive us to aunt Susan’s, where I know you always like 
to go.”’ 

‘QO, dear mama, are we going to aunt Susan’s? that 7s delightful. And 
shall we stay to tea ?” 

‘« Perhaps so, but do not keep us waiting.” 

‘* No, mama.”’ 

And away tripped Mary, with a light foot and a happy heart, for she 
dearly loved her aunt Susan, and was always rejoiced to go to her house. 
























CHAPTER II. 


The next day was the eventful day of the party, and I think my little 
readers will excuse Mary if she was rather impatient until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when some of the little girls arrived. Very soon the room 
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was nearly filled with bright, glancing forms, and the air resounded with 
clear, ringing tones, and joyous shouts of laughter. 

Mrs. Bond was right in thinking the little Howards would not stay away. 
They came very handsomely dressed, and looking extremely pretty. Clara 
wore a beautiful blue Thibet dress, which contrasted finely with her rich, 
golden curls, while Julia’s bright dark eyes and glossy black hair were 
well set off by a new and beautiful pink silk. 

At length the merry laughter of the company was hushed for a few mo- 
ments by the entrance of Mrs. Bond, who came in, leading by the hand the 
little German girl, Gertrude Bauer. She had a pale, sweet face, and a 
lovely blue eye, and her fair, yellow hair was braided in two massive braids 
behind her ears. She was not handsome, but there was something inex- 
pressibly sweet and gentle about her face which made every one love her at 
once. | 

She was dressed in a simple calico robe, scrupulously clean, and tastefully 
made. All the children loved Gertrude, and they all gathered around her. 

‘‘ Why did you not come sooner?’ they said; ‘‘ we have all been here 
a long time.”’ 

‘‘ Baby is not well to-day, and I stopped to amuse him while mama 
finished some needle work,’’ answered Gertrude. 

‘‘T should think the nurse would take care of the baby,” said Julia 
Howard. 

‘We have no nurse,” was Gertrude’s reply. 

‘OQ, I forgot—I know now, you have but one servant ; you must have 
to work very hard.”’ 

** We all work, and help each other, and I do not think it is hard, for I 
love to work, and help dear mama, who is always so kind and good. 

‘‘ What a queer dress to wear to a party,’’ said Clara, in a loud whisper 
to the little girl who stood next her. 

Gertrude heard the heartless remark, and the tears sprang to her soft 
blue eyes for a moment, but she quickly said, ‘‘ Come, let us play some 
games ; [ know many pretty games which papa teaches us, when he is at 
home, after tea.’ 

And immediately the young people were busily engaged in playing for- 
feits, Blind man’s buff, Hunt the slipper, besides many new games which 
Gertrude taught them, and which they had never played before. 

At length Mrs. Bond appeared and invited them all out to tea, and great 
was the joy of the little girls when they saw a large table spread with nice 
little cakes and biscuits, and at each corner of the table were pitchers of 
fresh, sweet milk, and clear, cool water. And better than all to Gertrude, 
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were vases of beautiful fragrant flowers set about the table, for Mrs. Bond 
liked to encourage a taste for the beautiful among children, and especially 
did she wish them to love flowers, those sweet messengers of God’s love 
and kindness to all of us. 

‘“* Ah!” exclaimed Gertrude, ‘‘ how beautiful! that looks like Germany ; 
for there we always have flowers upon the table, when we can get them, and 
papa sometimes brings home some now, only we cannot have them very 
often, because they cost a great deal of money.” 

‘* Do you care so much for them?’ said Clara Howard ; ‘ we always 
have plenty of them in the conservatory, and some in vases in the drawing- 
room, too, but I scarcely ever look at them.”’ 

“We all love flowers very, very much,’’ replied Gertrude, “and papa 
and mama love them too, as well as the children.”’ 

And now the little company were all seated round the table, and Mrs. 
Bond saw that each ch:ld was helped to what she liked best; but she ob- 
served that Gertrude looked longingly upon the nice things which were 
before her, while she ate but very little. 

“Why do you not eat, Gertrude ?”’ said Mrs. Bond, kindly ; “are you 
not well ?”’ 

“O yes, madam, quite well, but I was thinking bow very much pleased 
my little brother and sisters would be with these nice little cakes, and how 
I should like, if you please, to carry them home, instead of eating them 
myself.”’ 

“You are a good child to be so thoughtful of your brother and sisters,”’ 
said Mrs. Bond, much pleased with Gertrude’s affectionate remembrance of 
those she had left at home ; ‘‘ but eat what you wish, my dear, and when 
you go home I will give you a package of nice things to take home to those 
you have so kindly remembered.” 

A ray of joyful light shone from Gertrude’s large blue eyes, as she look- 
ed up gratefully to Mrs. Bond’s face, and this time she did not forget to 
say, “thank you.”’ 

After the supper was over, Julia Howard said, ‘ Come, let us have a 
dance ; who will play for us? Gertrude Bauer can play best.” “ Perhaps 
Gertrude would like to dance,’’ said Mary Bond, “and I will try to play, 
though I cannot play as well as Gertrude.”’ 

“O no,” said Gertrude, “I can play very easily, and I do not care to 
dance. I will play as long as you wish me to.” 

Gertrude played with much ease and good execution, for she had a very 
remarkable talent for music, and under the careful teaching of her father, 
had given a great deal of time to faithful practice. 
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The children were all dancing merrily, when suddenly a loud scream 
made Gertrude start from the piano and turn round. 

Whai was her horror to see Julia Howard enveloped in flames! The 
beautiful pink silk dress was all burning, and the fearful fire was fast ap- 
proaching the glossy black hair. In whirling rapidly round, Julia’s dress, 
which was very full, had caught in the open fire in the grate, and was 
quickly in a blaze. 

Every child was struck with a panic; they all screamed, but no one knew 
what to do—no one but Gertrude. Quick as lightning she sprang to the 
woollen hearth-rug, and immediately taking it up, she wrapped it round the 
blazing dress of the terrified Julia. The pressure of the heavy woollen 
cloth quickly smothered the flames, and so by the presence of mind of this 
noble-hearted little girl, Julia was saved from a dreadful death. 

At this moment Mrs. Bond entered the room. She saw at a glance what 
had happened, and hastening to Julia, she immediately began to examine 
the poor child to see how much she was hurt. She found, to her great joy, 
that Julia was really but slightly burned. The flames had confined them- 
selves chiefly to her dress, which was ruined ; while her arms and neck were 
only a little scorched, and the rest of her body was uninjured. 

‘Tt is wholly owing to the presence of mind of Gertrude, my dear child,” 
said Mrs. Bond, “that you are not dreadfully burned, and perhaps even 
that your life is spared.”’ 

“Q, Gertrude, how good you are! I am sure I shall always love you 
dearly,”’ said Julia, looking at her little preserver with grateful eyes. 

“Q, do not call me good,’’ said Gertrude ; ‘“‘I am only so glad I hap- 
pened to think what it was best todo. You would have done just the same 
for me, very likely, had it been I who was burned, instead of you.” 

Of course there was no more play after this sad accident. Mrs. Bond 
sprinkled dry flour upon Julia’s hot skin, and laid cool, fine linen cloths 
upon it, and then she said, ‘‘ Now, dear children, I think it is time for you 
all to go home. I, myself, shall go home with Julia, and shall order a car- 
riage immediately. I think in a short time she will be quite well again, 
and will be able to play with you all, as usual.” 

So the little girls bade Mary and her mother a kind good night, and as 
soon as the carriage arrived, Mrs. Bond accompanied Julia and Clara to 
their home. On her return she found Mary waiting for her in the parlor. 

‘©, mama!’’ she exclaimed immediately, ‘‘ how glad I am I invited 
Gertrude to come, for only think of her saving Julia’s life ; and I see now 
what a good little girl she is, and what a shame it would have been to slight 


> 


her.’ 
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were vases of beautiful fragrant flowers set about the table, for Mrs. Bond 
liked to encourage a taste for the beautiful among children, and especially 
did she wish them to love flowers, those sweet messengers of God’s loye 
and kindness to all of us. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Gertrude, ‘‘ how beautiful! that looks like Germany ; 
for there we always have flowers upon the table, when we can get them, and 
papa sometimes brings home some now, only we cannot have them very 
often, because they cost a great deal of money.” 

‘Do you care so much for them?” said Clara Howard ; ‘ we always 
have plenty of them in the conservatory, and some in vases in the drawing- 
room, too, but [ scarcely ever look at them.”’ 

“We all love flowers very, very much,’’ replied Gertrude, “and papa 
and mama love them too, as well as the children.”’ 

And now the little company were all seated round the table, and Mrs. 
Bond saw that each child was helped to what she liked best; but she ob- 
served that Gertrude looked longingly upon the nice things which were 
before her, while she ate but very little. 

“Why do you not eat, Gertrude?’ said Mrs. Bond, kindly ; “are you 
not well ?”’ 

“Q yes, madam, quite well, but I was thinking how very much pleased 
my little brother and sisters would be with these nice little cakes, and how 
I should like, if you please, to carry them home, instead of eating them 
myself.”’ 

“You are a good child to be so thoughtful of your brother and sisters,” 
said Mrs. Bond, much pleased with Gertrude’s affectionate remembrance of 
those she had left at home ; ‘‘ but eat what you wish, my dear, and when 
you go home I will give you a package of nice things to take home to those 
you have so kindly remembered.” 

A ray of joyful light shone from Gertrude’s large blue eyes, as she look- 
ed up gratefully to Mrs. Bond’s face, and this time she did not forget to 
say, “thank you.”’ 

After the supper was over, Julia Howard said, “ Come, let us have a 
dance ; who will play for us? Gertrude Bauer can play best.” “ Perhaps 
Gertrude would like to dance,” said Mary Bond, “and I will try to play, 
though I cannot play as well as Gertrude.” 

“Q no,’’ said Gertrude, “I can play very easily, and I do not care to 
dance. I will play as long as you wish me to.” 

Gertrude played with much ease and good execution, for she had a very 
remarkable talent for music, and under the careful teaching of her father, 
had given a great deal of time to faithful practice. 
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The children were all dancing merrily, when suddenly a loud scream 
made Gertrude start from the piano and turn round. 

What was her horror to see Julia Howard enveloped in flames! The 
beautiful pink silk dress was all burning, and the fearful fire was fast ap- 
proaching the glossy black hair. In whirling rapidly round, Julia’s dress, 
which was very full, had caught in the open fire in the grate, and was 
quickly in a blaze. 

Every child was struck with a panic; they all screamed, but no one knew 
what to do—no one but Gertrude. Quick as lightning she sprang to the 
woollen hearth-rug, and immediately taking it up,she wrapped it round the 
blazing dress of the terrified Julia. The pressure of the heavy woollen 
cloth quickly smothered the flames, and so by the presence of mind of this 
noble-hearted little girl, Julia was saved from a dreadful death. 

At this moment Mrs. Bond entered the room. She saw at a glance what 
had happened, and hastening to Julia, she immediately began to examine 
the poor child to see how much she was hurt. She found, to her great joy, 
that Julia was really but slightly burned. The flames had confined them- 
selves chiefly to her dress, which was ruined ; while her arms and neck were 
only a little scorched, and the rest of her body was uninjured. 

‘Tt is wholly owing to the presence of mind of Gertrude, my dear child,” 
said Mrs. Bond, “that you are not dreadfully burned, and perhaps even 
that your life is spared.”’ 

“QO, Gertrude, how good you are! [am sure I shall always love you 
dearly,”’ said Julia, looking at her little preserver with grateful eyes. 

“(Q, do not call me good,”’ said Gertrude ; ‘‘I am only so glad I hap- 
pened to think what it was best todo. You would have done just the same 
for me, very likely, had it been I who was burned, instead of you.” 

Of course there was no more play after this sad accident. Mrs. Bond 
sprinkled dry flour upon Julia’s hot skin, and laid cool, fine linen cloths 
upon it, and then she said, ‘‘ Now, dear children, I think it is time for you 
all to go home. I, myself, shall go home with Julia, and shall order a car- 
riage immediately. I think in a short time she will be quite well again, 
and will be able to play with you all, as usual.”’ 

So the little girls bade Mary and her mother a kind good night, and as 
soon as the carriage arrived, Mrs. Bond accompanied Julia and Clara to 
their home. On her return she found Mary waiting for her in the parlor. 

“QO, mama!” she exclaimed immediately, ‘‘ how glad I am I invited 
Gertrude to come, for only think of her saving Julia’s life ; and I see now 
what a good little girl she is, and what a shame it would have been to slight 


her.” 
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‘* She is, indeed, a most sweet and beautiful child,” said Mrs. Bond, and 
I hope, my daughter, you will long remember the lesson you have learned 
to-day ; that it is not fine dresses and great wealth which makes us most 
lovely in the sight of God, and of all good persons, but a cheerful, unself- 
ish disposition, which is more precious than all the jewels in the world. I 
trust, too, that Clara and Julia will not forget the beautiful example which 
Gertrude has set before them, and that they will never more speak unkind- 
ly of a sweet, lovely girl like Gertrude, because she is poor. To-morrow, | 
my dear, we will go and call upon Gertrude and her mother, for I should || 
| 
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like much to see them in their own home.” 

‘*Q, dear mama, I shall be so delighted to go!’’ said Mary; and as she 
kissed her mother and wished her good night, she thought in her heart she 
would try very hard to be as good as (sertrude. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE WOLF AND THE KID. 


VERY stupid wolf—they are not all so—found a strayed kid. 

‘* Little friend,” said the rapacious animal, ‘‘I have met you very | 

seasonably ; you shall make me a delightful supper, for I have neither | 

breakfasted nor dined to-day.”” ‘‘If it must be so,” said the kid, ‘“ grant 
me at least one small favor. I have heard say that you are a perfect mu- 
sician ; give me,I pray you, a song before I die.’’ The foolish wolf agreed 

to the request, but in attempting to sing he began to howl in a most horrid | 

manner, which immediately drew the shepherd with his dogs to the spot, | 

and he was obliged to take to flight with all speed. ‘‘ Very well,” said he | 

to himself as he ran away, “ this will teach me a good lesson ; I see now | 

that I had better-confine myself to the trade of a butcher, instead of imi- 

| 

| 

| 

| 













tating that of a musician.” 
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A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good natured. It will lighten sickness, pov- 
erty and affliction, convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and render 
deformity itself agreeable. 








= Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit like snow-drifts before 
the sun. 
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DREAMING ON THE SHORE. 


DREAMING ON THE SHORE. 


DREAMER, little dreamer, 
By the ocean-side, 
Launching fleets of fancies 
On the ebbing tide; 
Dropping airy network 
Through the billows’ gleam, 
Snaring shoals of visions ;— 
Dost thou well to dream ? 


Rocks have lain for ages 
Sleepless on the beach; 
From the sea shell’s windings 
Glides no guess or speech. 
Swift the unthinking fishes 
Dart through the depths unknown, 
Dumb the flight of sea-birds,— 
Thou must dream alone] 
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Not in vain tall vessels 
Take the seaward track; | 
With a goodly cargo, 
Will they all come back. 
Not in vain the diver | 
i 
; 
| 
i 





Walks the ocean floor; 
He will bring rich treasures 
To the wide-lapped shore: 


Not in vain the fisher 
Fixes net or seine; 
Soon the finny harvest 
Pays him for his pain :— 
Than all these, not vainer 
May thy musings be, 
Young and fearless sailor 
Of the eternal sea. 
} 


Swiftest ship of ocean 
Ne’er outsails thy dream, 
For it travels faster 
Than the morning’s beam, 
And no thought returneth, 
Freightless and alone, | | 
From its longing venture | 


{ 
To the far unknown. 
| 


We are all but children, 
Lingering on a shore, 
Left by every mortal 
Once, and never more. 
From the wished-for haven 
Looking back, ’twill seem || 
E’en to busiest toilers, 
Life was but a dream! 
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Lirrie Tarnas.—Springs are little things, but they are sources of large 
streams—a helm is a little thing, but it governs the course of a ship—a_ | 
bridle-bit is a little thing, but see its use and power; nails and pegs are 
little things, but they hold the large part of large buildings together; a | 
word, a look, a frown—all are little things, but powerful for good or evil. 
Think of this, and mind the little things. Pay that little debt—its promise, 
redeem it—if it’s a shilling, hand it over—you know not what important 
event hangs upon it. Keep your word sacredly—keep it to the children, 
they will mark it sooner than anybody else, and the effect will probably be 
as lasting as life. Mind the little words. 
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§a> Whatever you dislike in another, take care to correct in yourself. 









A STORY OF THE WILLOW. 







































A STORY OF THE WILLOW. 


N each side of the gateway, in a quiet churchyard in 
Sweden, stood two willow trees. Their leaves did not 
grow then as they do now, in either variety of the tree, 
but spread out gracefully like the foliage of the oak, 
or the birch. These trees were sisters; they had 
grown up together: they mingled their branches loy- 
ingly as they waved in the summer breeze, or bent be- 
neath the winter’ssnow. Whenthe fresh spring gales 

laughed, or the autumn winds went sighing through the 

groves, the two willows thrilled in unison to the mourning 
or to the rejoicing music. 

On Sundays the village congregation, from the sacred and 
grey-haired veteran to the newly baptized baby, passed beneath 
the arching shade of the willow trees; and the clergyman look- 
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Service had ended one bright Sunday in summer ; the congre- 
gation were dispersing in various directions, and the kind old clergyman ob- 
serving that the clerk looked hot and exhausted, invited him to dine at the 
parsonage. 

Too much honor is sometimes not good for us. The clerk; usually the 
most careful and orderly of men, was so much elated by this invitation, that 
he walked off, holding his head very erect, and actually forgot to lock the 
church-door. 

‘Hee, hee, kee, kee!’’ laughed a voice from the branches of the oak 
which stood nearest to the church. It was a magpie, who with her cunning 
head all at one side, and her sharp eye full of mischief, sat watching the 
clerk’s departure. ‘‘ Hee, hee!’’ laughed she, as she flew through the open 
door into the church, and presently returned with the sacred chalice in her 
beak. 

A few drops of wine had remained in it ; and as they fell on the ground, 
sweet wild flowers sprang up—the blue forget-me-not, and the ‘* Love lies 
bleeding.”’ | 

‘‘T’m afraid these will betray me,” said the magpie, who, like all unprin- 
cipled persons, was very suspicious; and she flew round and round the 
church until the cup was quite dry. Then perching on one of the willow- 
trees,—‘‘ Let me place this beautiful cup amongst your branches,” she said, 
‘‘and just hide it for me for the present with your thick leaves.” 
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But the willow refused to do so. 

‘Tt will give you no trouble,”’ said the bird, coaxingly ; ‘‘ and if you 
consent to do me this little kindness, I will make you the loveliest tree that 
grows.” 

‘* No, thank you,”’ said the willow, shaking her head, vatil every one of 
her twigs rustled. ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does; I'll have nothing 
to do with stolen property, friend magpie; our good old master likes me 
very well as [ am: I should be ashamed to meet his kind eye next Sunday, 
if I felt that I was helping to deceive him.’’ ‘‘ But you have not heard 
what I will do for you,’’ persisted the bird. ‘‘ I will fly up to the sky, and 
bring moonshine silver to cover the under side of your leaves, and sunshine 
gold to gild the upper ; you cannot think how beauteous you will look.” 
But the willow again shook her faithful green leaves with a rustling sigh of 
sorrow ; for she saw that her sister was bending towards the magpie, and 
hearkening curiously to the bird’s insidious discourse. 

“Sunshine gold and moonshine silver must indeed be very beautiful,”’ 
said the second willow ; “ and all you ask in return is to be allowed to place 
the cup for a short time amongst our branches ?”’ 

‘« All, indeed, dear friend,’’ replied the magpie, eagerly ; ‘‘ and you know 
if you are asked any questions, you must not betray the secret by even a 
murmur or a rustle.’’ 

‘* Don’t consent, dearest sister; have nothing to do with it,” sighed the 
other willow ; and she bent forward as far as she could, to embrace the 
tempted one inher gentle arms. But in vain; the magpie’s cunning tongue 
prevailed, and the cup, placed in a forked branch, lay completely hidden by 
the clustering leaves. 

Next morning the clerk remembered his omission, and came in great haste 
to lock the church. Looking around to see that all was right, he missed the 
cup. Having searched for it fruitlessly for some time, he went to the cler- 
gyman, and honestly confessed what had occurred. The old man, without 
uttering a word of reproach, immediately went with him to search for the 
cup, but nowhere could it be found. Every one and every thing (for in 
those old times all creatures animate and things inanimate had voices) 
denied all knowledge of the theft. The poor sheep and cows had tears in 
their eyes as they protested their innocence ; and the raven, fearing very 
much that from his previous character he should not be believed, croaked out 
a solemn oath that he knew nothing about it. 

The oak quivered his leaves in high scorn at the idea, that he, the royal 
tree, could possibly be suspected of anything dishonorable ; and the lime 
shook a gentle but firm denial from his perfumed boughs. 
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At length the clergyman asked the faithful willow whether she had got 
the cup. A mournful ‘‘ No,” sighed musically through her topmost boughs, 
as she bent them downwards. ‘‘ Haye you got it?’ asked he, turning to 
the guilty one. 

A strong shudder passed through her, shaking her very roots. The clerk 
and his master thought it was caused by a northerly breeze which had just 
sprung up; but no, it came from the first blighting breath of falsehood. 
‘‘Can you not tell me ?” said the old man, gently. 

‘‘ Why don’t you answer his Reverence directly ?” cried the clerk, impa- 
tiently. 

“‘ Hee, hee, kee, kee !’’ laughed the magpie, mockingly, from the top of 
the oak tree, which had tried, but in vain, to shake her off. And then the 
willow straightened her branches and turned up her leaves, bright with that 
false moonshine silver, and declared that she had not the cup. 

But in the act of protesting, she gave a guilty shiver; down fell the 
stolen treasure ; and since that time she has never been able to lower her 
leaves and branches. They stand, staring upwards to the sky, in memory 
of the willow’s falsehood. 

When the other tree saw her sister’s shame, she bowed her gentle 
branches sorrowing to the earth, and has ever since held them downwards, 
weeping. 





PICTURES. 


ROOM with pictures in it and a room without pictures, differ by 

nearly as much as a room with windows and a room without windows. 
Nothing, we think, is more melancholy, particularly to a person who has to 
pass much time in his room, than blank walls with nothing on them ; for 
pictures are loopholes of escape to the soul, leading it to other scenes and 
other spheres. It is such an inexpressible relief to a person engaged in 
writing, or even reading, on looking up, not to have his line of vision chop- 
ped off by an odious white wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it were, 
through the frame of an exquisite picture, to other beautiful and perhaps 
Idyllic scenes, where the fancy for a moment may revel, refreshed and de- 
lighted. Thus pictures are consolers of loneliness; they are a sweet flat- 
tery to the soul ; they are a relief to the jaded mind; they are windows to 
the imprisoned thought ; they are books ; they are histories and sermons— 
which we can read without the trouble of turning over the leayes. 
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POOR LITTLE JIM. 


THE cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and mean, 

But all within that little cot was wondrous neat and clean; 

The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howling wild, 

As a patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her child: 

A little worn out creature, his once bright eyes grown dim. 

It was a collier’s wife and child, they called him little Jim; 

And oh! to see the briny tears fast hurrying down her cheek, 

As she offered up the prayer, in thought, she was afraid to speak, 
Lest she might waken one she loved far better than her life; 

For she had all a mother’s heart, had that poor collier’s wife. 
With heart uplifted there she sits beside the sufferer’s bed, 

And prays that He would spare her boy, and take herself instead. 
She gets her answer from the child: soft fall the words from him, 
‘** Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim, 

I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh! I am so dry, 

Just moisten poor Jim’s lips again, and, mother, don’t you cry.” 
With gentle, trembling haste she held the liquid to his lip; 

He smiled to thank her, as he took each little, tiny sip. 

“ Tell father, when he comes from work, I said good night to him, 
And, mother, now I’ll go to sleep.’’ Alas! poor little Jim! 

She knew that he was dying; that the child she loved so dear, 
Had uttered the last words she might ever hope to hear. 
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TURNING THE SWITCH. 


OW much excellent material has been wasted and utterly 
spoiled by unskillful fingers! This ejaculation is aot 
less applicable to inanimate matter, than to mind and 
heart. How many a boy, of fine parts and excellent 
natural disposition, whom accident has thrown upon the 
wrong track, and given a false direction, has been ruin- 
ed forever, by absurd mismanagement, and for the want 
of a judicious and friendly hand, to turn the switch ! 

This is a short preface to a short story, which interested me 

when I heard it, many years ago, and which a recent event 

has freshened up in my memory. I cannot remember the 
year—it was long ago—that I passed the night, under the 
hospitable roof of the Hon. Salem Towne, of Charlton, in the 

\4%} county of Worcester. As we sat together, in the evening, and 

‘Y were speaking of education and of schools, Mr. Towne informed 

me, that about the year 1800, he taught a school, in the South 

Western district of Charlton. An inhabitant of Sturbridge, the adjoining 

town, had a son, of whose abilities and general character he appeared to en- 

tertain a low estimate, and of whom he spoke to Mr. Towne, ‘ disparaging- 
ly, as a boy who gave him trouble.” Mr. Towne, notwithstanding this 
paternal forewarning, consented to receive the lad on probation. On the 
evening of the very first day, the school agent came to the teacher, and told 
him that the boy was a bad boy, and would disturb the whole school, and 
must be turned out. The agent, very probably, received his impressions 
from the judicious parent, who seems to have made no secret of his opinions, 
Mr. Towne rejected this hasty counsel, and informed the agent that he should 
keep a watchful eye upon the lad, and that he thought it would be time 
enough to turn him out of school when he made any disturbance, and that 
he was entitled to a fair trial. When the boy came, for the first time, to 
recite his lesson, and had gotten through, Mr. Towne told him to shut up 
his book. He did so, but instantly recoiled, and dodged his head, as if he 
expected a blow. The teacher inquired what was the matter; the boy 
replied that he supposed he should b> beaten ; and, being asked if he had 
been accustomed to such usage, he replied in the affirmative. Mr. Towne 
then quieted his alarm, and assured him that he had nothing to fear, if he 
conducted himself well, and encouraged him by commending his recitation ; 
and was so impressed by the lad’s manner of receiving this approbation, 
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that he ventured to say to him, “ J believe you are a good boy.’”’ These 
words not only entered at the ear—they reached the heart. I will not adopt 
the strong expression which I once heard, from the lips of a very intelligent 
Jesuit, and say that the teacher had found a master key to the soul of his 
disciple ; but, from that hour he had effectually turned the switch. That 
beautiful appeal—‘‘ my son give me thy heart’’—has not been thus silently 
made in vain. The lad told his associates that, though others had said he 
was a bad boy, Mr. Towne had told him he believed he was a good boy, and 
he was sure he wished to be a good boy. 

Not long after, the school agent came again, and earnestly required that 
this boy should be dismissed from the school. With this request Mr. 
Towne refused to comply, and said that he ‘liked the appearance and 
conduct of the boy, and thought that, with some little illustration of the 
law of kindness, he would make himself known in the world as a useful 
citizen.”’ 

This youth continued to attend the school, daily and steadily and profit- 
ably, for two winters. At the close of the second winter, the father came 
to Mr. Towne, and said, “‘ Bill says, that you say I must send him to col- 
lege, and have him fitted, with some private family, not at an academy.” 
The father inquired of Mr. Towne what he had seen in Bill to justify the 
idea of sending him to college. ‘‘ J see,’ said Mr. Towne, ‘‘a boy that 
you will hear from in after life.’ Mr. Towne recommended the Rev. Mr. 
Lyman, of Connecticut, as an instructor. This course was followed ; the 
boy went to college, and the predictions of his kind and judicious primary 
teacher have been verified—the boy was heard from in after life! After 
having filled many stations of the very first importance in our country, and 
passed the seventieth mile-stone in the path of man from the cradle to the 
grave, he is numbered with the dead—that Sturbridge boy, Wrix1am L. 
Marcy, is no more! 

Upon the tidings of Mr. Marcy’s decease, I had a wish to tell this in- 
teresting story to the world. Unwilling to trust entirely to my memory, 
I addressed a letter to my friend, General Towne, and communicated that 
wish to him. His reply is now before me, in which he says—* Please say 
as little of me as you can. It can only be said, that a boy who had been 
unfortunately dealt with, happened to become a pupil of mine ; and I hap- 
pened to discover that he was a lad of a noble mind, aad that proper di- 
rection and a change of policy only were necessary to make him a man 
whose influence might, in after life, be widely extended.’’ Firmly believing, 
as I do, that, under God, Mr. Marcy was deeply indebted to this kind, con- 
siderate friend, for thus turning the switch so opportunely, I think the 
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public will not agree with General Towne, in ascribing to chance what has 
obviously resulted from the exercises of an excellent discretion. 

Among the accomplishments and virtues of Mr. Marcy, he possessed and 
cultivated a genial and grateful temper. He never forgot his obligations to 
the teacher of the village school in Charlton; and on numerous occasions, 
private and public, evidently took a particular pleasure in proclaiming them 
openly. 

Upon the occasion of a military review, and, at the dinner table, that 
gallant soldier and perfect gentleman, Governor Brooks, observing the very 
familiar and, friendly relation between Mr. Marcy and Gen. Towne, who 
were present, inquired of Mr. Marcy how he and Towne had become so 
intimate ; upon which, Mr. Marcy replied, pointing towards Gen. Towne— 
‘‘he made me; whatever I have attained I owe to him.’’ ‘ That,’’ re- 
joined the Governor, ‘‘ requires some explanation.’’ Mr. Marcy then proceed- 
ed, in his happy manner, and in the presence of the company, who had become 
interested in the recital, to narrate the story of his days of small things— 
his early discouragements — his first recitation, before the teacher of the 


_ village school in Charlton—how, expecting to be cuffed, as usual, he had 


dodged from the anticipated blow—the teacher’s surprise—the effect upon 
his young heart of the first words of commendation he had ever received— 
the stirring of all his good purposes, upon hearing, for the first time in his 
life, that he was believed to be a “ good boy.”’ “Yes,” said Mr. Marcy, 
“ Towne made me!’’—Sigma, in the Transcript. 





Naturat Trarrs.—There isa class of men who are naturally inclined to 
receive impressions from others. Consequently they love crowds, if not 
society, and have a passion to be constantly among people. 

Another description of men prefer directly the reverse. They are soli- 
tary, wish to live alone, go into company with reluctance, and find their 
principal source of enjoyment in their own society and reflections. When 
thrown among others, they cannot help projecting their own character and 
thoughts on them instead of waiting for and accepting those of the persons 
with whom they happen to be associated. These two classes are as distinct 
and well recognized as the lion and sheep among animals. Isolation and 
domination are the characteristics of the one, gregariousness and compliance 
those of the other. These different qualities result more from a greater or 
less strength in the will, than in the force of simple intellect. 
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THE GIRL WITH THE CALICO DRESS. 








BY ROBERT JOSSELIN. 


A Fie for your upper-ten girls, 
With their velvets and satins and laces, 
Their diamonds and rubies and pearls, 











And their milliner figures and faces; 






| They may shine at a party or ball, 
Emblazoned with half they possess, 







But give me, in place of them all, 
My girl with the calico dress. 






| 
| 
| 
THE GIRL WITH THE CALICO DRESS. | 
| 


She is plump as a partridge, and fair 
As the rose in its earliest bloom; 
Her teeth will with ivory compare, 
And her breath with the clover perfume; 
Her step is as free and as light 
As the fawn’s whom the hunters hard press; 
And her eye is as soft and as bright— | | 
My girl with the calico dress. | 
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A CUNNING CAT. 





Your dandies and foplings may sneer 
At her simple and modest attire, 

But the charms she permits to appear 
Would set a whole iceberg on fire! 

She can dance, but she never allows 
The hugging, the squeeze and caress: 

She is saving all these for her spouse— 

_ My girl with the calico dress. 


She is cheerful, warm-hearted and true, 
And kind to her father and mother; 
She studies how much she can do 
For her sweet little sisters and brother. 
If you want a companion for life, 
To comfort, enliven and bless, 
She is just the right sort for a wife— 
My girl with the calico dress. 


A CUNNING CAT. 


NE day the cook in a monastery, when he laid the dinner, found one 
brother’s portion of meat missing. He supposed that he had miscal- 
culated, made good the deficiency, and thought of it no more till the next 
day, when he had again too little at dinner-time by one monk’s commons. 
He suspected knavery, and resolved to watch for the thief. On the third 
day he was quite sure that he had his meat cut into the right number of por- 
tions, and was about to dish up, when he was called off by a ring at the 
outer gate. When he came back there was again a monk’s allowance gone. 
Next day he again paid special heed to his calculations, and, when he was 
on the point of dishing up, again there was a ring at the gate to draw him 
from the kitchen. He went no further than the outside of the kitchen door, 
when he saw that the cat jumped in at the window, and was out again in an 
instant with a piece of meat. Another day’s watching showed that it was 
the cat also who, by leaping up at the bell set it ringing with her paws, and 
thus having, as she supposed, drawn the cook out of the kitchen, made the 
coast clear for her own piratical proceedings. The monks then settled it in 
conclave that the cat should be left thus to earn, for the remainder of her 
days, double rations, while they spread abroad the story of her cunning. So 
they obtained many visitors, who paid money for good places from which 
to see the little comedy, and they grew the richer for the thief they had 
among them. 
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LITTLE CHARLIE’S WILL. 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S WILL. 


ALTER and Charlie Harrison were very unlike each 
other. Walter was a boy with strong feelings and vio- 
lent passions, and was by no means moderate in the 
expression of his feelings. He had many of the elements 
of a noble character ; yet he was not at all a general 
favorite. Proud as well as retiring, his better quali- 
ties were all obscured by his rough, abrupt, and un- 
amiable manners. As their father was an officer in the 
navy, and consequently often absent for a long time from 
his home, the boys were necessarily left much to their mo- 
ther’s management, and she being gentle and delicate, Wal- 

’ ter’s violence and strong feelings terrified her, and she felt 
herself drawn more toward Charlie. Walter, seeing this, was 

often jealous of poor little Charlie, while he affected to despise 





him. 

1} Charlie was the very reverse of Walter ; he was a quiet, sweet- 
tempered, pleasant boy. He had very delicate health ; and being his mo- 
ther’s constant companion, he became like her—gentle and mild to every 
one. 

Mrs. Harrison’s only brother arrived one day on a visit. As he wasrich 
and unmarried, Walter, who was his namesake, had been generally consider- 
ed his heir. Walter, however, displeased him by his rude manners, his 
disobedience to his mother, and the unkind spirit he showed toward his 
brother. On the contrary, he seemed much taken with Charlie, lavishing 
on him every mark of kindness and affection. Walter felt this acutely, for 
his uncle was a person whom he was obliged to respect and esteem, and 
whose friendship he would have valued, but he was too proud to make any 
concession, or to acknowledge that he was wrong. This, moreover, embit- 
tered his jealous feelings to his gentle brother. 

One evening soon after their uncle had left them, as the two boys were 
sitting together in the parlor, the door-bell rang, and a noise was heard on 
the gravel. The children looked out of the window, and they saw a beau- 
tiful white poney, saddled and bridled, led to the front door by a groom. 
In a few minutes Mrs. Harrison came in with an open letter in her hand, 
and told them that this pony was sent by Uncle Walter for his dear nephew 
Charlie, a8 he thought the delicate boy’s health would be benefitted by a 
daily ride. In Walter’s mood at that moment—for he had been brooding 
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LITTLE CHARLIE’S WILL. 


over some fancied slight—such an announcement was like fuel to the flame. 
He had long desired to be the possessor of a pony. 

“ Charlie, Charlie, always Charlie,’ muttered he; “every one loves 
Charlie ; noone loves me; I wish I were dead.”’ 

So saying he »ushed out of the room and out of the house. 

‘“O, mama, I am so sorry Walter is angry about the pony,’’ said 
Charlie; ‘‘ I wish Uncle Walter had sent it to him. Do let me go, mama, 
and tell him that I will give it to him.” 

Charlie immediately ran out to the grounds, and found Walter leaning 
moodily against a tree near the pond. ‘ Dear Walter,” said he, ‘‘ do 
come and look at the pretty pony. I will give him to you, and we shall 
both ride him. Do come and try him now, dear Walter.” 

“Go away,”’ said Walter, rudely ; ‘‘ I don’t want your pony. You haye 
won eyerybody’s love away from me, and you may take the pony too.” 

‘** My dear Walter,’ said Charlie, ‘mama loves you, and I love you 
dearly too.” 

‘** Don’t be a little hypocrite, Charlie. None of you care forme. Go 
away, I say,” continued he, angrily, as the little boy tried to take his hand, 
and he pushed him from him. Walter was excited ; he did not know how 
violently he pushed Charlie, who slipped, fell, and rolled into the pond. 
The gardener, who was working near, flew to the spot, and catching the 
boy’s dress, quickly rescued him ; but the fright and the sudden shock had 
been too much for the delicate boy, and he was carried up to the house in- 
sensible. Walter followed, almost paralyzed by terror. Charlie was car- 
ried at once to his room, followed by his mother, who had seen the whole 
from the window. Walter was not allowed to go into his brother's room, 
and in agony of mind he went to his own and shut himself in. 

The miserable boy passed a wretched night; he did not dare to go to 
Charlie’s room, and he sat listening intently, straining his ear to cateh the 
slightest sound that might tell him his brother was still alive. There was a 
silence like death over the whole house. Sometimes he fancied that Charlie 
was dead and buried, and that he was a murderer, and his anguish was 
hard to bear. All his past conduct came up before his mind—his selfish- 
ness, his rebellion, his pride, his jealousy—all now appeared in a new light. 
After hours of agony and inward struggle, he threw himself on his knees, 
and prayed as he had never prayed before. 

In the morning he heard that Charlie was better, though still weak and 
ill. Always delicate, he had suffered so severely from the shock that he 
was still considered in danger. Through the day he was able to sit up a 
little and had asked for a pencil and a piece of paper to write, but still 
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130 LITTLE CHARLIE’S WILL. 





Walter was forbidden to go to his room. In the evening Mrs. Harrison 
came into the parlor where Walter was sitting; her eyes were red, as if 
she had been weeping, and she gave Walter a folded paper. 

“‘T found this under Charlie’s pillow,’’ said she; ‘‘ you may read it if 
you please.”’ 

Walter opened it, and read as follows : 


‘MY LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


“T leave to my dear mama my gold-clasped Bible, my little desk, and all 
my letters. To my papa I leave my picture of “ Jesus Christ stilling the 
Tempest,’’ my ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”” and the ‘ Pictures of the Holy 
Land,”’ which Uncle Walter gave me. To little Emily I leave my canaries, 
my love-birds, my flowers, and all my story-books. I hope my dear mama 
will give my clothes to the poor little boy for whose schooling I have been 
accustomed to pay and that she will continue to pay this for a little while 
for mysake. To my dear Walter I give everything else I haye—my books, 
my chess-board and men, my rabbits, my dog, and my white pony; and 
when I am dead, I hope he will believe that I have loved him dearly. 

Cuartes Harrison.” 


Walter’s heart was pierced and almost broken. ‘‘O, mother, mother ! 
may I not goto him?’ said he; “ will you not trust me to watch by hi 
to-night ?” . 

‘If you will promise not to disturb him, or excite him ; he is now asleep ; 
do not awake him.”’ 

Walter went softly to his brother’s room, and stationed himself beside the 
bed. For hours he watched the sleeping boy, and these were blessed hours 
to Walter’s soul. The Spirit of God was at work, convincing him of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment; and there, at little Charlie’s bed- 
side, he became a child of God; ‘‘ old things passed away, all things be- 
came new.’’ At length, overcome by fatigue and watching, he fell asleep 
with his head leaning on the side of the bed, and slept soundly for some 
time. He was awoke by the touch of a gentle hand on his head, and look- 
ing up, he saw Charlie’s deep blue eyes and sweet smile. 

‘“*Q, Charlie, my dear Charlie,” said Walter, ‘‘ can you forgive me for 
all my hardness and cruelty to you?” 

*«‘T have nothing to forgive, dear Walter,” said Charlie ; ‘‘ I know you 
did not mean to push me into the water. I am such a weak little fellow, 
1 fell with a touch ; but you could not help that; only do believe that I 
love you—that we all love you.”’ 















‘‘T do believe it, 
1 will try always to be gentle to you in future.” 

Walter kept his word. From that day his very nature seemed changed ; 
and though he had often severe struggles with his violent temper, by God’s 
grace, which now dwelt in his heart, he succeeded in subduing it. 
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SIGNS OF RAIN. 


Charlie ; my kind, forgiving brother,”’ said Walter ; 





SIGNS OF RAIN. 


AN EXCUSE FOR NOT ACCEPTING THE INVITATION OF A FRIEND TO MAKE AN EXCUR- 
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25. 
26. 
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29. 


SION WITH HIM. 


. The hollow winds begin to blow, 

. The clouds look black, the grass is low; 
. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

. The moon in halos hid her head; 

. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 


For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 


. The walls are damp, the ditches smell; 
. Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 
- Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 


Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 


. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
. The distant hills are looking nigh. 
. How restless are the snorting swine; 


The busy flies disturb the kine: 


. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
. The cricket, too, how sharp he sings, 


Puss on the hearth with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies; 


. The glow worms, numerous and bright, 


Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 


. And in the rapid eddy plays; 


The frog has changed his yellow vest, 


. And in a russet coat is dressed. 

. Though June, the air is cold and still, 
2. The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

. My dog, so altered in his taste, 

. Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast; 

. And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
. They imitate the gliding kite, 

. And seem precipitate to fall, 

. As if they felt the piercing ball. 

. ’Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow; 
. Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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"TIS NOT FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRES. 








i ‘TIS NOT FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. | | 





ee A PEACOCK came, with his plumage gay, 
: is Strutting in regal pride, one day, | 
a Where a small bird hung ina gilded cage, 
pede 2 Whose song would a seraph’s ear engage; 
a 7 The bird sang on, while the peacock stood, 
* ; Vaunting his plumes to the neighborhood ; 
And the radiant sun seemed not more bright 
Than the bird that glanced in his golden light— 
But the sweet bird sung im his own sweet words— 
“ Tis not fine feathers make fine birds.”’ 


9 ? The peacock strutted—a bird so fair 

i Never before had ventured there, 

While the small bird hung at a cottage door— 
And what could a peacock wish for more ? 

a Alas! the bird of the rainbow wing, 

He wasn’t contented, he tried to sing ! 

And they who gazed on his beauty bright, 

ie Scared by his screaming, soon took flight; 

: While the small bird sung in his own sweet words— 


} “Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 
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WHAT THE NOVEMBER WIND SAYS. 


Then prithee take warning, maidens fair, 
And still of the peacock’s fate beware! 
Beauty and wealth wont win your way, 
Though they’re attired in plumage gay; 
Something to charm you all must know, 
Apart from fine feathers and outward show; 
A talent, a grace, a gift of mind, 
Or else poor beauty is left behind! 
While the small birds sing in their own true words— 
“’Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 
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WHAT THE NOVEMBER WIND SAYS. 


66 1° you know what the November wind says, grandpa?’ asked a 
little child at an old merchant’s knee. 

*« No, puss ; what does it ?”’ he answered, stroking her fair hair. 

“Remember the poor!’ grandpa; when it comes down the chimney, it 
roars, ‘Remember the poor ;’ when it puts its great mouth to the key- 
hole, it whistles, ‘ Remember the poor ;’ when it strides through a crack in 
the door, it whispers it; and, grandpa, when it blows your beautiful silver 
hair about in the street, and you shiver and button up your coat, does it get 
at your ear, and say so too, in a still small voice, grandpa ?”’ 

“Why, what does the child mean?” cried grandpa, who, I am afraid, 
had been used to shut his heart against such words. ‘‘ You want a new muff 
and tippet, I reckon ; a pretty way to get them out of your old grandfather.” 

‘No, grandpa,”’ said the child earnestly, shaking her head, ‘‘ no ; it’s 
the no muff and tippet children I’m thinking of ; my mother always remem- 
bers them, and so do [ try to.” 

After the next storm the old merchant sent fifty dollars to the treasurer 
of a relief society, and said, call for more when you want it. The treasurer 
stared with surprise ; for it was the first time he had ever collected more 
than a dollar from him, and that, he thought, came grudgingly. 

‘‘ Why,” said the rich old merchant afterwards, ‘‘I could never get rid 
of that child’s words ; they stuck to me like glue.” 

“ And a little child shall lead them,” says the Scripture. How many 
a cold heart has melted, and a close heart opened, by the simple earnestness 
and suggestive words of a child. 

Van Swreren says: “ To assert a thing to be wholesome, without a know- 
ledge of the condition of the person for whom it is intended, is like a sailor 
pronouncing the wind to be fair, without knowing to what point the vessel 
is bound. 
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THE BOOT-BLACK. 





THE BOOT-BLACK; A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY PHILIP BARRETT. 






Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.—Longfellow. 







Axout a hundred years ago, there lived in the city of Oxford, England, 
a boy whose name was George. He was very poor, so much so that he was 
compelled to clean the boots of the students at the University to obtain | 
money with which to buy the necessaries of life. His countenance was | 
one of no ordinary appearance. His eye was keen and piercing; his fore- | 
head noble and lofty ; and every feature of his face was perfectly developed. 
























By his easy and polite manners, his obliging disposition, and his warm and 
generous nature, he soon won the confidence and esteem of many of those 
upon whom he waited. The poverty of clothing served better to show the 
richness of a mind which needed only cultivation to make it one of the | 
brightest in the whole country. The students of the University seeing such | 
noble qualities in the lowly and humble boot-black, determined to educate | 
him, and many of them devoted no little share of their time to that purpose. | 
They found him ready, willing and studious. He lost not a moment of his | 
precious time ; but applied himself diligently, perseveringly, to his studies, 
and soon became an equal, if not a superior to some of his instructors. 

His advance in merit was very rapid ; so great was it that numbers were 
unable to recognize in the gifted and talented young man, the once poor 
and needy boot-black. About this time there was a great change in the 
religion of England. ‘Llicre arose a sect, which from the peculiar habits of | 
its members, their strict observance of the Sabbath, their faithful reading 
of God’s word, their frequent and stated engagements in prayer, was called 
Methodists. With iis party George immediately connected himself, and 
soon became one of the ablest and most consistent members. The youths 
who once sought his company, now treated him with sneering contempt. 
Those who once considered him a young man of extraordinary abilities, | 

| 





} 

| 

| 
now considered him a reckless fanatic, and avoided his society as they would | 
that of a worthless drunkard. All this did not move him. He was as firm | | 
asarock. Nothing could change him. Like Moses, he preferred a life of | | 
Christian consistency tothe enjoyment of sin for a season. His unchanging | 
| 







conduct won for him many ardent admirers, and numbers who formerly 
branded him as a fanatic became his best friends. I have not the time, 
children, to say more concerning the character of this interesting young 
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A BILLION. 


man. It will be sufficient to add, that he soon became one of the most pious 
and talented preachers in England, and such numbers flocked to hear him 
that the largest house in London could not contain them. 

He preached in the open fields, to thousands upon thousands ; and the 
great amount of good which he did, eternity shall tell. Dear boys! do not 
mind the sneers of your companions. Do your duty, let the consequences 
be what they may. Be industrious, energetic. Don’t mind difficulties. 
They only make your arm stronger, your heart braver. If this poor boy 
could arise from the lowly position of a boot-black to that of one of the 
most pious and eloquent preachers England eyer produced, cannot you go 
and ‘‘ do likewise ?’’ You have no idea what youcan do till you try. En- 
ergy combined with earnest prayer will accomplish the most difficult task. 

Boys ! would you like to know the name of the boy who blacked the boots 
of the students at Oxford University? It is Groraz Wutrerre.p. 





A Brttron.—Few people have any conception of the stupendous sum 
which is designated by this term. Some writer having stated, in an article 
headed ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins?’ that millions of billions of pins 
must vanish, nobody can tell how or where, in the course of a year, 
‘« Euclid,”’ a correspondent of the ‘ National Intelligencer,” shows up the 
absurdity of the assertion in the following style: ‘‘ I think, sirs, the author 
of that article thought little of what he was saying, when he said that 
millions of billions must vanish in the course of a year. Many pins, un- 
doubtedly, vanish every year ; but any mathematician will demonstrate to 
us that a single billion has never yet been manufactured. A billion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Noah Webster, is a ‘ million of millions’—a number so vast, 
that the human mind has not the capacity to comprehend it. A manufac- 
tory making one hundred pins a minute, and kept in constant operation, 
would only make fifty-two millions five hundred and ninety-six thousand 
per annum, and would require nearly twenty thousand years, at the same 
ratio, without a single moment’s cessation, to make that number called a 


billion.” 


YY moore > - 


A urrrLe endured patiently, a little explained, a little unnoticed, a 
little considered as human frailty, and much forgiven ; and lo! the rugged 
atoms of a life’s experience will fit like smooth and polished mosaic. 
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Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the disparagement of any one. 
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136 A LITTLE GERMAN STORY. 


A LITTLE GERMAN STORY. 


COUNTRYMAN one day returning from the city took home with 

him five of the finest peaches one could possibly desire to see ; as his 
children had never beheld the fruit before, they rejoiced over them exceed- 
ingly, calling them the fine apples with the rosy cheeks, soft, plumlike skins. 
The father divided them among his four children, and retained one for their 
mother. In the evening, ere the children retired to their chamber, the 
father questioned them by asking, 

‘* How did you like the soft, rosy apples ?” 

*“‘ Very much indeed, dear father,” said the oldest boy ; ‘‘ it is a beautiful 
fruit, so acid, and yet so nice and soft to the taste ; I have carefully pre- 
served a stone that I may cultivate a tree.”’ 

‘* Bright and bravely done,”’ said the father; ‘‘ that speaks for regarding 
the future with care, and is becoming in a young husbandman.” 

‘‘T have eaten mine and thrown the stone away,’’ said the youngest, 
‘* besides which, mother gave me half of hers. Oh, it tasted so sweet and 
so melting in my mouth !” 

‘* Indeed !” answered the father, ‘‘ thou hast not acted prudently. How- 
ever, it was very natural and childlike, and displays wisdom enough for four 
years.” 

‘*T have picked up the stone,”’ said the second one, “ which my little 
brother threw away, cracked it, and eaten the kernel: it was as sweet as a 
nut to the taste, but my peach I have sold for so much money that when 
I go to the city I can buy twelve of them.” 

The parent shook his head reprovingly, saying, “‘ Beware, my boy, of 
avarice. Prudence is all very well, but such conduct as yours is unchild- 
like and unnatural. Heaven guard thee, my child, from the fate of a miser ! 
And you, Edmund ?” asked the father, turning to his son, who replied, 

“T gave my peach to the son of our neighbor, the sick George, who has 
had a fever. He would not take it, so I left it on the bed, and I have 
just now come away.” 

‘* Now,” said the father, “ who has done the best with his peach ?” 

‘“‘ Brother Edmund!’’ the three exclaimed aloud; ‘‘ Brother Edmund !” 

Edmund was still and silent, and his mother kissed him with tears of joy 


in her eyes. 
——______ 4» e a 


A curip’s tHovcut.—It may have been in print before, but it will bear 
repeating now: ‘‘ Mother,” said little Nelly, looking up to the starry skies 
one bright evening, ‘‘ what a delightful place heaven must be, when its 
wrong side is so beautiful.” 
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THE LITTLE SEED. 
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THE LITTLE SEED. 


oe One fine spring day, when the sun was low, 
i Ky A man with a rake and spade 


Went out some nice little seeds to sow 
In the holes which for them he made. 

But the poor little seeds didn’t like to fall 
And lie in the dark, cold ground, 

For the light never peeped in there at all, 
And shut out was the softest sound. 


“Oh, what shall we do?” was the mournful cry; 
“ We never can live down there; 

We shall die! Weshall die! We are sure to die! 
For there is not a breath of air!” 

But the kind old gardener soothed their dread, 
And their murmuring tones he hushed; 

“Tt is all for your good,’’ he tenderly said; 
“So don’t be afraid, but trust.’’ 


Now, one little seed, as it sidled about, 
Fell plump on the neighboring rock, 
Where it laid quite still, for it felt, no doubt, 
Half stunned by so sudden a shock; 
But, regaining itself, it exclaimed with glee, 
“ Well, now I have nothing to fear; 
Oh, it was a fortunate thing for me 
That I happened to tumble here !”’ 


“ Had I cared for what that old gardener said, 
As I sprang from his loving embrace, 

I should just have been buried alive, instead 
Of inhabiting this sweet place; 

jut now I can gaze on the beautiful view, 
And admire the flowers so gay; 

I can bathe in the pearly drops of dew, 
And bask in the sun’s warm ray.”’ 


Thus it flattered itself, poor, foolish thing! 
And pitied the good little seeds; 

sut peace and happiness never can spring 
From thoughtless and self-willed deeds. 

It seemed very nice, perhaps, at first, 
To do as it liked, but when 

The weather was hot, or the rain clouds burst, 
Oh, what became of it then? 


It was scorched by the heat, and chilled by the cold, 
For the rock could no shelter provide; 
And I grieve to say, but the truth must be told, 


It withered, and drooped and died! 
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And it felt, as it mournfully pined away, 
That the fate which it met was just, 

For it would not the gardener’s voice obey ;— 

It would not believe and trust. 












And how did the good little seed get on? 
Why, it lived in the soft warm ground, 

Where it grew quite healthy and fat and strong, 
For nourishing food it fond; 

It struck out a root, and it put forth a blade 
That looked very fresh and green; 

And the sap rose up through the stem’s kind aid, 

And delicate leaves were seen. 























It was nursed by the sun, and cheered by the air, 
And refreshed by the sparkling shower; 


And soon it displayed the petals fair 
| 


a — 


Of a lovely and fragrant flower; 
And I fancied these were the words it sung, 

As with rose-tints its cheeks were flushed ;— 
“ How thankful I am that when I was young 

I learned to obey and trust!” 


A nents 


Now, we cannot always a reason see 
For the duties we should fulfil; 

But, even if dull and irksome, we 
Should be meek and obedient still: 
We are not so wise as our teachers yet, 

And if we would be we must 
Not struggle our own self-will to get, 
But obey, and believe, and trust. 
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ae ContrentMENT.—As for a little more money and a little more time, why 
es it’s ten to one if either one or the other would make you a whit happier. 
If you had more time, it would be sure to hang heavily. It is the working 
man is the happy man. Man was made to be active, and he is never so 
happy as when he is so. It is the idle man is the miserable man. And, 
as for money, don’t you remember the old saying, ‘‘ Enough is as good as 
a feast?’ Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it. There is 
nothing in its nature to produce happiness. The more a man has, the more 
he wants. Instead of its filling a vacuum it makes one. If it satisfies one 
want, it doubles and trebles that want another way. That was a true pro- 
verb of the wise man, rely upon it: ‘‘ Better is little with the fear of the 
Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith.” 
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WITH HIS FAMILY. 


FATHER FORRESTER WITH HIS FAMILY. 


UST the loveliest spot 
upon this green earth, 
and the most appropriate 
place in all this wide 
world, especially for him 
who has spent so much 
of his life time abroad, and 
who has now come to have 
such a numerous family to care 
for as has this same “ old man in 
d ® the chair,” is “home! sweet 
home!"’ the Family Gathering. 

Such, at least, are our convictions, and we 







here express them as a sort of introduc- 
tion to our New Caption. “ Father Forres- 
ter with his Family,’’ then, let it be known, 
is to take the place of the old “ Chit-Chat,” 
so called. Now, what say you to this, chil- 
dren? “Good! good!” exclaim the chil- 
dren, and the grandchildren too, are for it; 
“ variety,’’ say they, “is the spice of life.” 
“ The soul wants something new.’’ 

Very well, children, then just give me 
your attention, and I will introduce our 
Programme. Here it is, 1. Our correspon- 
aence. We can’t dispense with that, of 
course, but then it must be abbreviated; 
short and sweet. 2. Our Book Notices. 
This is just the thing for the Forrester 
Family, who are continually inquiring for 
something new and good to read. 3. Our 
Spice Department, which was introduced 
last month. In future this will be an as- 
sorted dessert, wild and cultivated, to suit 
your taste. Help yourselves. 4. The Wit- 
Sharpening Department. Now if this ar- 
rangement suits you, we’ll proceed, and, 


1. OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


South Farms, Conn. 
FATHER FoRRESTER: — Dear Sir:— Your 
Magazine makes its monthly visits to thou- 
sands of little folks, and some large ones; and 


is, I believe, always welcome to all; it is so at | 


least tome. The stories are interesting and 


instructive, the puzzle department is good to | 


“set one thinking ;” but Father Forrester with 
his Family I like best of all, for there he talks 


to us like an own dear father, and not like a 
man who is tco stuck up to notice little folks, 
but he always has a kind word for all. ’ 
We have taken your Magazine for nearly 
two years. Enclosed you will find one dollar 
for this year, which should have been sent 
sooner. By the by, Father Forrester, would 
you like to have me tell you, once in a while, 
how the people of old Conn, are getting along? 
the land famed for good morals, enterprize 
and good schools? LILLIE BALDWIN. 


Certainly, Lillie, it will do you good to 
write little sketches, especially about “ old 
Connecticut.’”” No question about their 
“ vetting along’’ where our Magazine is wel- 
comed monthly by “ thousands of the little 
folks, and some larger ones.” 


Here comes a letter from a mother, be 
cause her son was too bashful to send his. 
Pshaw! Afraid of Father Forrester! who 
would think that of Frank ? 

FATHER FORRESTER — Dear Sir:—I have 
neglected sending my subscription, hoping 
that theagent would call. My boys have been 
very anxious about the matter, fearing they 
would not be classed among the pay-up boys. 
They had their gold dollar ready long ago, and 
Frank wrote a letter to send it in, but thought 
it would not do to send to an editor. I have 
two children, Frank and Fred, and I some- 
times think I sha]l be obliged to have two 
numbers of your Magazine; for they can 


hardly wait for each other to read it. 
MRS. B. EMERIOK. 


Wilmington, Vt. 
* DEAR GRANDPA FORRESTER: —I dare say 
you have not another grandchild who loves 
you better than a little boy eight years old, 
who lives in this green, hilly town. At any 
rate, you can not have one who looks with 
more anxiety for the next Magazine than he 
does, or one who spends more time in read- 
ing over the old ones, for he has now taken 
them for two or three years. The August 
number came safely, and was, as usual, receiy- 
ed with exclamations of joy. 
| Lhope ell your little readers to whom Mr. 
| Dunn’s letter was addressed will read it and 
| pay up, for we don’t want to have the Maga- 
| zine stop, by any means. And I hope we shall 
| have a dollar to spare as long as it is printed, 
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we choose to read our own papers. Written 
by request of your little friend and subscriber, 
A. H. 8. 


The above is certainly a very encouraging 


letter. The Magazine “looked for with 


anxiety,” “hailed with exclamations of 


joy,” “ paid for inadvance.”” And all be- 
cause he has the consciousness of reading 
what is his “ own.” 


Here comes another of the “ Pay-up 
Boys,’ an orphan, too; but then he has 
“kind friends,” to care for him. Please 
give them my respects, Edward, and write 
again, for your last dollar has been received 
by us. 

Temperanceville, Va. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I have wanted 
to write to you for some time, but never have 
writtten before. I have been taking your 
Magazine for two years, and sent you a dollar 
each year. I would never take the book un- 
less I paid in advance. I like your Magazine, 
and love to read it; it has so many amusing 
stories in it. 1 am a little boy eleven years 
old, to-day. I have one little brother. I have 
neither mother nor father, but I have kind 
friends who take care of me. I live away 
down on the eastern shore of Virginia. If 
you should ever visit this part of the country, 


I should be pleased to see you. 
EDWARD PB. TAYLOR. 


North Becket, July 8th. 


DEAR FATHER FORRESTER:— We are very 
much pleased with your Magazine; I have two 
sisters to read it with me, and one three years 
old, that likes to look at the pictures. Have 
you had any strawberries this season? my 
oldest sister and myself have been out to night 
since school, and picked some. Mother thinks 
she will make us a strawberry cake in the 
morning, and I wish you could step in and 
take a piece with us, and tell us a story about 
the fourth. I hope you enjoyed yourself first- 
rate. Shall I tell you oursport? Father and 
two of my sisters went with me around the 
reservoir on a fishing tour, got a fine string of 
trout; we enjoyed ourselves very much. 

OYNTHIA FOSTER. 


Strawberries and trout! O, Cynthia, 


and we shall, of course, send it in advance, as | how you make our mouths water! If wishes 


were horses, and if it wasn’t too late in the 
season, I should certainly “ step in and take 
a piece of that cake.” But as itis, the will 
for the deed. 


Lodi Station, Iii. 


FATHER FORRESTER — Last year my aunt 
from N. H. sent methe Magazine up to De- 
cember, 56. Now my mother has given me a 
dollar to pay for it myself. All the boys that 
go to school with me like to read my books, 
and I have waited to have them subscribe with 
me for the year, but they are not ready yet. I 
guess I shall have to lend mine when they 
come. 

Please, Father Forrester, be in a hurry, for I 
don’t know how I shall wait for the first one 
to come. W.L. RAND. 


Well, Master or Miss Rand (which ?) you 
are in good company. Several have done 
the same thing — discontinued for a while. 
But they have soon found their way back 
again into the old Forrester family, with 
their appetites sharper than ever. 


Utica, July, 57. 
FATHER FORRESTER: —I want to let you 
know how well I am pleased with the late num- 
ber of the Magazine. We all—that is our fa- 
mily—think that it is improving every mouth. 
Perhaps I ought not to tell you this; but mo- 
ther says you are too old and too good a man 
to be made proud by what a little girl may 
say of you. I wish your subscribers would 
all read Mr. Dunn’s letter,in the August No., 
for I think it-is too bad for anybody to take 
such a good book and not pay for it. Do you 
think they read it, Father Forrester? if they 
do, they must learn to do as they would be 
done by. Iam only ten years old, and this is 
the first time I have ever written to an editor. 
Perhaps when I get older, I shall write you 
again, if 1 know of any things to write about. 

So good by. FANNY. 


Your compliments, Fanny, are rather 
cheering, to be sure; but as to being made 
proud—Pshaw! it don’t pay, as your dear 
mother knows probably from experience. 


Write again, Fanny. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Uncie John’s First Book; being the First Stepin,; JAcos ABnort. 


Illustrated with 
New York: D. 


the Ladder to Learning. 
over eighty Engravings. 
APPLETON & Co. 


Here is a beautiful book. Only think of it; | 
One of these | 


more than eighty engravings! 
represents a little boy washing himself. Right 
under the engraving, we have the following: 

** Little children, you must learn to be clean 
and neat. If you are dirty, you will not be 
loved. Wash your face and hands, and keep 
them always clean. Besure to have your hair 
combed and your nails cut short. Never let 
your shoe-strings be loose, nor your stockings 
down over your shoes. Do not pick your 
teeth, nor bite your nails, nor crack your 
fingers, nor scratch your head, nor hawk, nor 
spit before people.”?” Now is not that good in- 
struction? Messrs. Appleton & Co. have pub- 
lished a large number of good books, and we 
hope that more of them will find their way to 
our table. We presume Uncle John has a 
second book. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Illustrated Bird Book. By 
JuLIA COLMAN, New York: Published by 
Carlton & Porter. 

This is a charming book, of one hundred 
and forty pages. Its pictures are excellent. 
It would do our readers good to see this bird 
book. 
equal to it. 
hereafter. 


We may notice it more fully 


Katie Day: The Girl who liked True Stories. 
Boston: Published by the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. 

This is one of those books you will love to 
read. The story of ‘‘ Katie” is full of interest 
from beginning toend. She was a good gir], 
and when you read her story, you will wish to 
be like her. 


Six Steps to Honor; or, Great Truths Illustrated. 
The steps in their order are— Obedience, Truth- 


Julness, Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perse- 


verance, Piety; each of which is illustrated 
with a beautiful engraving. Every boy who 
wishes to become a good, useful man should 
read this book with care. Magee: Boston. 


Rollo in Geneva, is the title of yet another 


book from the greatest book-maker of the age, ' Brother: Boston. 





We have seen nothing of the kind | 


Like its numerous prede- 
cessors, it is, in every respect, a most beautiful 
volume for the young. Brown, Taggart & 
Chase: Boston. 

One of the best presents for Boys and Girls 
that we know of, is the book entitled Boys’ 
and Girls’ Illustrated Olio. Its illustrations are 
elegant, and its reading matter not only ap- 
propriate, but highly salutary. Magee: Bos 
ton. 


Every Man his own Counsellor. This is an en- 
larged edition of the Business Man’s Assis- 
tant, containing useful Forms of Legal In- 
struments, adapted to the wants of our 
Business Men, Merchants, Mechanics, Far- 
mers, Artificers, &c., &c. Children, hand 
this notice over to your fathers and older 
friends. I. R. Butts: Boston. 


To those who ask our opinion as to the best 
collection of Music for the piano, &c., and to 
our readers generally, we commend that which 
may be found at Russell & Richardson’s: Bos- 
ton. 


Morals for the Young: or Good Principles in- 
stilling Wisdom. Illustrated with engra- 
vings and moral stories. By Emma WIL- 
LARD. N. Y.: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Here is a good book, for which thousands 
of children will have occasion to be thank- 
ful, provided they read it, which we recom- 
mend them to do without delay. 


Beauty of Holiness: A Monthly Periodical, de- 
voted to the Sanctity of the Heart, the Life 
and the Sabbath. Published at Columbus, 
Ohio, by Rey. M. French and Rey. J. Frazer, 
D.D. 


This Magazine is filled with choice matter, 
and will, no doubt, accomplish a good work in 
its appropriate sphere. 

For those who are just learning to read, we 
recommend Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons for Chil- 
dren. These lessons are at once simple and 
instructive. Itisa book of nearly two hundred 
pages, and nearly twice that number of pic- 
tures. S.C. Francis & Co.: New York. 

Flowers that Never Fade; Culled for their 
young friends. By AMELIA and ANNIE. There 
are a hundred pages of choice reading, Prose 
and Poetry, freely illustrated. Putnam & 
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WILD. 


** How do you do, Mr. Brown?” 

* Do what?” 

“ Why, how do you find yourself?” 

“] never lost myself.” 

** Well, how have you been?” 

*« Been—been where?”’ 

‘“ Pshaw! how do you feel?” 

“ Feel of me and see.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Brown.” 

“Tt isn’t a good morning either.” 

A doctor told his patient that he must give 
him anemetic. ‘ It’s nouse,” said the patient. 
“] have tried it twice before, and it would not 
stay on my stomach five minutes.” 


Two Irishmen were in prison—one for steal- 
ing a cow, the other for stealing a watch. 
‘* Arrah, Mike, and what o’clock is it? said the 
cow stealer tothe other. ‘‘ And sure, Pat, I 
haven’t my time handy, but I should think 
’twas *bout milking time.” 

Even a railway engine is not the toughest 
material in the world, for it has a “‘ tender” 
part attached to it. 

‘*Thy verses are eternal, oh, my friend! 
For he who reads them, reads them to no end.” 

This brings to mind the familiar couplet: 
“ Unfortunate lady, how sad is your lot, 

Your ringlets are red, and your poems are 
not.” 

The following will have many to testify to 
its truth, poor fellows: 

*Tis an excellent world that we live in, 

To Jend, to spend, or to give in; 

But to borrow, or beg, or get a man’s own, 
*Tis just the worst world that ever was known. 

A countryman walking along the streets of 
New York found his progress stopped bya 
close barricade of wood. 

‘‘ What is this for?” said he to a person in 
the street. 

“QO, that’s to stop the yellow fever.” 

*“ Aye, Ihave often heard of the board of 
health, but I never saw it before.” 

“J rise for information,” said a member of 
Parliament. ‘I am very glad to hear it,’ 
whispered one sitting by, “ for no one needs 
it more.” 


ScraPes.—‘ John, how do you manage to 
get out of scrapes?” 
‘‘T never get into them, Henry,” said John. 


different about all. 


CULTIVATED. 


The best capital that a young man can start 
with in life is industry, with good sense, cour- 
age, and the fear of God. They are better 
than cash, credit, or friends. 


Gold gives a ready passport at any gate ex- 
cept heaven's. 
Good nature, like a bee, collects its honey 
| from every herb. Ill nature, like a spider, 
| sucks poison from the sweetest flower 
Hard words mostly flow from soft heads. 


| Trust him little who praises all—and him 
less who censures all —and him less who is in- 


Base all your actions upon a principle of 
right; preserve your integrity of character, 
and in doing this never reckon the cost. 


That was a fearful prayer of the infidel 
sailor,in danger of shipwreck: ‘‘O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul!” But there is sublimity and beauty in 
that of the soldier, on the eve of battle: “*O 
God, if in the day of battle I forget thee, do 
not thou forget me!”’ 


Troubles are like hornets, the less ado you 


will only bring the whole swarm upon you. 


USEFUL ADVICE.—A transcendental preach- 
er took for his text, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” A 
plain farmer very quaintly remarked to him, 
on coming out of the church, ‘* A very good 
text, sir, but you should take care not to put 


make about them the better, for your outcry 


it.” 

How TO ADMINISTER ApvicEr.— Advice 
should always be given in the smoothest and 
most polished medium—as you will see nurses 
administering medicine to children in a silver 
spoon. 

The man who can be a gentlemian when he 
pleases, always pleases to be a gentleman. 

Never defend an error because you once 
thought it to be truth. 


| hay so high in the rack that lambs can’t reach 


Happiness is that inward, sweet delight, that 
arises from harmony between our will and 
| God’s will. 





APHORISM. 
Whether your story be feigned or true, 
Keep probability always in view. 
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WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
1. 


One morning I chanced with a drover to 
meet, 

Who was driving some sheep up to town, 

Which seemed very near ready to drop from 
the heat, 

Whereupon I exclaimed with a frown:— 

“Don’t you think it is wrong to treat ani- 
mals so? 

Why not take better care of your flock?” 

“I would do so,” said he, “but I’ve some 
miles to go 

tetween this and eleven o’clock.” 

“ Well, supposing you have,’ I replied, 
* vou should let 

Them have rest now and then by the way.” 

‘** So I will, if you believe I can get 

There in time for the market to-day. 

Now, as you seem to know such a lot about 
sheep, 

Perhaps you'll tell us how many I’ve got ?”’ 

“No, a casual glance, as they stand in a 
heap, 

Won’t permit of it, so I cannot.” 

“ Well, supposing as how I'd as many again, 

Half as many, and seven, as true 

As you’re there, it would pay me to ride up 
by train: 

Because I should have thirty-two.” 


2. 

A carpenter my whole once made, 
Which with a cushion was arrayed, 
With pretty flowers thereon displayed; 

And now you would admire me. 
Behead me and I then shall be, 
The very instrument, you'll see. 
With which the carpenter made me; 

And workmen all require me. 


3. 
I'm alittle conceited, and yet you must own 
I'm what many ladies admire; 
And tho’ very small, it is very well known 
I could set a large mansion on fire. 
Behead me and then I’m a large piece of 


5. 
My second when oppressed with thirst, 
With longing lips invokes my first: 
My third may hold a numerous fry; 
If thou wouldst look on innocence 
And peace, before they vanish hence, 
Lo! slumbering in my whole they lie. 


6. 
My first doth cause the face of nature 
To change each color, form, and feature 
And many a nymph, ’tis said, there are 
Like it, so pure, and chaste, and fair; 
On beauty’s cheek my second lies, 
When pearly tears bedim the eyes 
Of some loved maid, or in each ear 
It may with equal grace appear; 
My pretty little whole doth bring 
W Fith it sweet pleasing thoughts of Spring, 
And may in numbers oft be found, 
By those who range the country round. 


i. 

Once as I walked to take the air, 
I chanced to meet two ladies fair, 
Each by the hand a lovely boy did Jead, 
To whom, in courteous manner, I thus said: 
“ Ladies, so far oblige me as to show, 
How near akin those boys are unto ‘you’ a 
They, smiling, quickly made this dark reply, 
" Sons to our sons they are, we can’t deny, 
Though it seems strange, each is our hus- 

band’s brother, 
And likewise each is uncle to the other, 
In wedlock born both of these children were, 
And we their mothers and grandmothers are, 
Now try if you can this mystery declare.” 


8. 


My first is nothing but a name; 
My second is more small; 

My whole is of so little fame, 
It is no name at all. 


9. 
What is the shortest and the longest 


land | Of anything we know ;— 


That in town or in country you'll find. 

Behead me once more, and I then bring to | 
view 

That which from destruction once saved all 
mankind. 


4. 


With due care and attention write five 
hundred, a vowel, five, one, and d, and if 
rightly selected, you cannot fail to see the | 





name of a good Scottish monarch. | 


What seems the weakest, proves the strong- 
est, 

The swiftest and most slow; 

Gives life or being to all things, 

And yet destroys them all:— 

Empires and palaces and kings ;— 

The greatest, and the small; 

What all must have, yet none can keep, 

But always use—awake—asleep, 

And without which, naught can be done 

Beneath the circuit of the sun? 
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10. 


Why is a man who spoils his children 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 





aunt, what relation would your great grand- 


like another who builds castles in the air? | 80n-in-law. 


father’s nephew be to my elder brother's 


il. 15. 
When is a ship like an apprentice? What is the first and last letter of the 
12. alphabet ? 
Why is the gravy of pork the best gravy 16 
in the world? : 
13. Place the nine digits so that, added togeth- 


er, they will make 100. 


When is the letter x as noisy as a car- 


penter ? 
14. 
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OLD STONE MILL, NEWPORT. 
P* LRHAPS this is the only edifice in our country, the origin and design 


of which are unknown. A great deal has been written about it, but 
no certain knowledge of its history can be obtained. It may have been 
used in the early times of Newport, as a mill; but this is not probably the 
object for which it was built. It is said, ‘‘ there is no record, nor any tra- 
ditionary legend, worthy of credit, to antaty inquiry concerning the date, 
design, or artificers of this curious edifice. 

The following account of it we find in the New York “ Illustrated ee 
not now published : 

“This building, which, besides the above name, is frequently called the 
Old Tower, and the Newport Ruin, is a circular tower, 23 1-2 feet 
diameter, and 28 1-2 feet high, composed of irregular rough stones, said to 
bear an affinity to the rocks of the island. The body of this building is 
elevated upon eight round pillars of the same material, arches being ‘aad 
between the pillars. The height of these pillars is about ten feet. The 
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walls of the tower above are eighteen inches thick, having one narrow loop- 
hole on the north, one on the west, and one on the south sides. On the 
east side is a fire-place, with its flue in the wall. The roof and floors, if 
any it had, were of perishable materials, and are gone, leaving the interior 
open to the sky. . . It has been supposed by some to have been 
built by the Northmen for a religious use ; others have maintained that it 
was reared by the early inhabitants as a place of refuge and defence against 
the Indians. The former of these hypotheses is of course conjectural, and 
the latter seems intrinsically improbable.”’ 

Now, young readers, as no one knows who built this edifice, why not say 
it never was built by any one —it is the result of chance —it hap- 
pened? Would not every child say, ‘‘ That could not be; it must have 
been built by some one, for it shows marks of design and skill?” Yet there 
are people who pretend to believe, because we cannot see God, that there is 
no God; that this world, with all the evidences it gives of design, and 
wisdom, and benevolence, in the manner in which it is made, is the result 
of chance ; that all the atoms of which it is composed happened to ar- 
range themselves so as to make this wonderful universe, of sun, and moon, 
and earth, and myriads of stars! But so does not believe one of our young 
friends. Every one of you is ready to exclaim, from the deep feelings of 
the heart, and from an earnest faith, 


‘‘My Father made them ail!’ — Well Spring. 


¢ meso > 


THE HONEST BOY. 


NOBLEMAN lately travelling in Scotland was asked for alms, in a 

street of Edinburgh, by a little ragged boy. He said he had no 
change, upon which the boy offered to procure it. His lordship, in order to 
get rid of his importunity, gave him a piece of silver, which the boy think- 
ing was to be changed, ran off for the purpose. On his return, not finding 
his benefactor, who he expected would have waited, he watched for several 
days in the place where he had received the money, pursuing his occupation. 
At length the nobleman happened again to pass that way ; he accosted him 
and put the money into his hand, counting it with great exactness. His 
lordship was so well pleased with the boy’s honesty, that he placed him at 
school, and was his friend and patron through life. 





_———_+»> 


Turn before you speak; pronounce not imperfectly, nor bring out your 
words too hastily, but orderly and distinctly. 
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GERTRUDE, THE LITTLE GERMAN GIRL. 


BY ANNIE GORDON. 
(Concluded from page 116.) 
CHAPTER III. 


PYNHE next day Mary went with her mother to Mrs. Bauer’s house. 

It was a small house, but very neat and clean, and Mrs. Bauer received 
them with a kindly welcome. There were three children besides Gertrude ; 
a girl and boy of six and eight years of age, and a sweet little baby which 
lay upon the couch crowing and looking at its little chubby hands with great 
delight. 

‘Gertrude had gone out to get some milk,” Mrs. Bauer said, ‘“ but 
would soon be back.”’ 

“Your daughter is a very remarkable child,” said Mrs. Bond; ‘“ she 
showed the most wonderful presence of mind yesterday, in saving little Julia 
one from being burned to death.’ 

‘* Gertrude is a good child,’”’ answered Mrs. Bauer ; ‘‘ I do not know what 
we should do without her. She helps me take care of the children, who are 
very fond of her, and is always ready to run on an errand for her father or 
myself; she also goes to school every day, and makes great progress in her 
studies, besides giving two hours a day to music, for which she has an ex- 
cessive fondness. And more than all the rest, she is always in good humor. 
I almost never hear her speak an unkind or pettish word.”’ 

At this moment Gertrude entered, looking very fresh and happy. She 
was very glad to see Mary, and begged her mother to ask Mrs. Bond to let 
her stay to tea. 

‘If Mary would like to stay, I am quite willing,” said Mrs. Bond. 

“ O yes, mama,”’ said Mary, “I should like it so much ; and oh! how I 
wish I had my new box of puzzles here, that Gertrude and I might play 
with them after tea.”’ 

‘¢ Twill send them in by John,” replied her mother ; and the little girls 
were full of joy at the thought of the pleasant time they were going to have 
together. 

Mrs. Bond now returned home, leaving Mary with her little friend, and 
telling her she should send for her at eight o’clock. 

‘And I hope you will let Gertrude come often to see Mary,” she said, 
to Mrs. Bauer, “ for I should like my daughter to have so good a child for 
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At eight o’clock Mary returned home, much pleased with her visit. 

“© mama, I never saw so good a little girl as Gertrude ; she never thinks 
of herself, but does everything for others Mrs. Hale, where she went for 
milk, gave her a nice orange, and a large piece of cake,and she gave them 
both to her mother, and said, ‘‘ dear mama, give Minnie one half of the 
orange, and Charlie the other half, and I only want a very little piece of the 
cake, and the rest you and papa shalleat.” ** Is not Gertrude good, mama ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, she is indeed ; and do you not think Gertrude is much 
happier in giving her nice things to those she loves, than she would be in 
eating them all herself?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, mama, I am sure she is, and I am going to try and be as 
good and generous as Gertrude.” 

“Do so, my daughter, and be sure you will be happier for it yourself, and 
will make all your friends happy also.” 

[t was now Mary’s bed time, and like a good oir she kissed her kind 
mother, and bidding her good night, went directly to bed. 

Krom that time forward, Mary and Gertrude were often together, and 
when Gertrude grew older and played very beautifully upon the piano, sh: 
gave music lessons, and helped to support her mother and little sisters and 
brother. You may be sure that she who was so good a child, became a good 
yoman, and was dearly beloved by all her friends. And do you think Julia 


t 


+ 


Howard ever forgot how much she owed to Gertrude? She surely did not ; 


and from the day of the party at Nancy Bond’s, they became the best of 


friends. Clara, too, was very. sorry for the unkind things she had said of 


Gertrude, and when she saw how realiy kind, and thougthful, and good humor- 
ed she was, learned to love her very much. So you see, my young friends, 
how much good one sweet-tempered, unselfish little girl can do. Will not 
you, too, try to be useful and helpful to others, and so make them and your- 


self as happy as Gertrude made all those about her? 


hy eee 


WHEN spring comes, and in the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and they are covered with blossoms, I think, How beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers the trees with its heavy foliage, 
and singing birds are among the branches, [ think, How beautiful is sum- 


mer! When autumn loads them with golden fruit, and their leaves bear 


the gorgeous tint of frost, I think, How beautiful is autumn! And when it 
is sere winter, and there is neither foliage or fruit, then I look up through 
the leafless branches, as I could not until now, and see the stars shine. 
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THE HORSE—ITS VARIETIES. 


FYXHE horse'is a quadruped with four legs —two behind and two before. 

He has a tail which grows to the hind part of his body, that nature has 
furnished with which to drive away the flies. His head is situated on the 
other end, opposite the tail, and is used principally to fasten a bridle to him 
by, and to put into a basket to eat oats with. 

Horses are very useful animals, and people couldn’t get along very well 
without them— ’specially truckmen and omnibus drivers, who seem half 
erateful enough because they've got em. They are very convenient animals 
in the country, in vaeation time, and go very fast through the country roads, 
when the boys stick pins into them, a species of cruelty that I won’t en- 
courage. 

Horses are generally covered with red hair, though some are white, and 
others grey and black. Nobody ever saw a blue horse, which is considered 
very strange by eminent naturalists. 

The horse is quite an intelligent animal, and can sleep standing up, which 
is very convenient, ‘specially where there is a crowd and it is difficult to lay. 

There are a great variety of horses — fast horses — clothes horses — horse 
mackerel — saw horses and horse flies — horse chestnuts and horse radish. 
The clothes horse is a very quiet animal to have around the house, and is 
never known to kick, though very apt to make a row when it is capsized. 
The same may be said of the saw horse, which will stand without tying. The 
horse-fly is a vicious beast, and very annoying in the summer time when a 
Horse mackerel [ don’t know anything about, only that 
Horse 


fellow is swimming. 
they swim in the water, and are a rare species of the fish tribe. 
chestnuts are a fine thing to pelt the girls with, and horse radish is a mighty 
smart horse, but bad to have standing around where there’s any children. 
The horse is found in all countries, principally in livery stables, where 
they ean be hired by the mile, and are considered by them ascan get money, 
a great luxury, ’specially in sleighing season. In South America they grow 
wild, and Indians catch them with nooses, that they throw over the horse’s 


head, which must be thought by the horses a great noosance.—Loston Post. 
——-—_-— 0. ~ 


Tue road ambition travels is too narrow for friendship, too crooked for 


love, too rugged for honesty, and too dark for science. 
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THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 


yi, HIS species is remarkable among all our squirrels, for its 

. 4,, beauty and activity. It isin captivity remarkably playful 

Fa ‘ Z and mischievous, and is more frequently kept as a pet than 

en SF It becomes very tame, and may be allowed to 
wy th 


it is sure to try upon every article of furniture, &c., in its vi- 


any other. 
spend a great part of the time entirely at liberty, where 
ere is nothing exposed that can be injured by its teeth, which 


wa) einity. 
“© the United States, that they were a great annoyance to the inhabit- 
In Pennsylvania they not only destroyed the fields of grain, but ex- 


ants. 


hausted the public treasury, by the bounties paid for their destruction. 
During the year 1749, the amount paid, at the rate of three pence a piece, 
was eight thousand pounds sterling, or about forty thousand dollars of the 
United States currency. 





MR. TWOPENNY. 


L° seems a trifle, says Cowper, in one of his charming letters to Unwin, 
but it is a real disadvantage to have no better name to pass by than the 
gentleman you mention. Whether we suppose him settled and promoted in 
the army, the chureh, or the law, how uncooth the sound — Captain Two- 
prrny ! Bishop L'wopenny ! Judge Twopenny ! The abilities of Lord 
Mansfield would hardly impart a dignity to such a name. Should he per- 
form deeds worthy of poetical panegyrie, how difficult would it be to ennoble 
the sound of T'wopenny ! 

Muse! place him high upon the lists of fame, 

The wendrous man, and Twopenny his name! 


But to be serious, if the French should land in the Isle of Thanet, and 
Mr. Twopenny should fall into their hands, he will have a fair opportunity 
to Frenchify his name, and may call himself AMonsteur Deux Sous ; which, 
when he comes to be exchanged by cartel, will easily resume an English 
form, and slide naturally into Zwo Shoes, in my mind a considerable 


improvement. 


— ¢ ~—~—peq@ > 


Sconprne never did anybody good. It hurts the child; it hurts the 
parents ; it is evil, and only evil, everywhere and always. 


Grey squirrels were formerly so numerous in some parts of 
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KIT SNYDER, THE AMERICAN BOY-PATRIOT. 


IGHTY-SIX years ago a quarrel arose between the English govern 
4 ment and the English colonies of America. The greater part of this 
country then belonged to the King of England, for the colonists had not as- 
serted their independence nor set up the United States. The quarrel began 
about taxation. The Americans refused to pay certain taxes imposed by the 
British Parliament, and, on this account, were treated as rebels, and driven 
into open revolt —a rebellion ending in the revolution which entirely dis- 
united the best part of America from England, and established the separate 
form of republican government. The following story refers to the period 
immediately preceding the rebellion. The tax on tea was the question agi- 
tating the public mind. As yet no blood was spilt. How the revolution 
began is told in the story —a story which is quite true in every essential 
particular. 

THE STORY. 


‘‘Not a drop more tea will I drink,” said the widow Snyder. ‘ The 
Britishers don’t know us colonists yet, but they must e’en learn the lesson 
— if they smart in the learning it, eb, Kit ?”’ 

The widow Snyder was talking partly to herself and partly to her son, 
a bright-eyed, curly healed boy, with that merry twinkle about the lips and 
that glitter in the eyes which showed him to be a boy of spirit. He sat at 
one side of a blazing pine fire, and his widowed mother sat on the other, and 
a great tabby cat sat between them singing, and a huge black kettle joined 
the song, and altogether things looked comfortable. 

‘“ Tsay,’’ says Kit, “not adrop more tea for me. We cost England 
nothing; why should England tax us? we plough and sow, and the Bri- 
tishers reap. It arn’t the thing, and it can’t last.” 

“ Not if we were all of my mind,”’ said the widow; ‘‘ and as sure as my 
name’s Snyder, they'll be sorry for what they are doing before long; they'll 
be like old Jonathan Seroggs.”’ 

‘* What did he do. mother?” 

‘ Set fire to his log hut to warm his hands by.”’ 

“Ha! ha! that is it,’’ said Kit; ‘‘ they will burn their fingers as well 
as warm their hands. Now, puss, what are you singing about? Ido be- 
lieve that cat knows more than we think of ; I am sure she will have noth- 
ing to do with taxed tea; will you, puss? No; you and I will eat por 


ridge and drink milk, and sing togeth@y, puss — thus.” 


I 
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And the boy, taking the cat on his knee, sang in a rich, clear voice — 


** Come swallow your bumpers, ye tories, and roar 
That the ways of fair freedom are hampered no more; 
That no lawyer nor soldier our spirits can tame, 

Nor whole hosts of enemies smother the flame. 


‘‘T say, mother, that’s a brave song, isn’t it? I learned it from my 
namesake. 
“In freedom we're born, and the sons of the brave 
Will never surrender, 
But swear to defend her, 
And scorn to survive, if unable to save. 


“‘T have a handbill here that will please you mightily. Old Inkball, the 
printer, set it up, but somebody said he would get into trouble if anybody 
knew it, and he turned all as white as his own paper, and said he never 
thought of that, and would have them destroyed. But he did not destroy 
all. No—corncakes ! — George Gore, jolly fellow, walked off with a few, 
and we pasted a couple right on the barracks, and another on Elder Dobb’s 
door ; here it is. 

‘*Men or America!” 

‘* Are you not schooled enough yet to spell Freedom —to spell it in 

plain letters, if the British will allow —in blood-red if they will not? 
‘*A Monaws.”’ 

‘ Blood-red, I fear me,”’ said the widow, “ will be the only color the 
Britishers will read it in, but it must be had.”’ 

‘Must ! of course it must,” said Kit ; ‘* who’s afraid to die for liberty ? 
— why, mother,’ and putting down Tab, he jumped on the stool he had 
been sitting on, and spread out his hands in an attitude — “ mother, it makes 
me as eloquent as Orator Stump, to think about liberty. Hear me,” and in 
an inflated tone he went on —‘‘ Have corruption and depravity so debased 
our characters, that we have sunk under the weight of the oppressor’s hand, 
and become his abject, servile slaves? And we, with the free stars looking 
down on us: the free heaven above us; the free earth beneath us; the free 
winds breathing on us ; the free waves beating on our shores ; the free flowers ' 
smiling at us; the free birds singing to us —are we to lick the hand that 
smites us; to bow in passive obedience to the oppressor’s mandate, and _re- 
ceive the fetters of perpetual bondage? Oh! hear it, ye men of America! 
ye women of America! ye children of America! ye babies of America! 
Don’t lay you down in a mud pool like a skunk; but — molasses and corn- 


cakes !— wake up, and be as lively as a ’possum in a gum tree ?” 
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The boy laughed merrily, and leaping lightly from the stool, burst out 
with : —‘‘ Chorus, mother! chorus, puss ! 





“ You scarcely know, Kit, how much sorrow and trouble may come on our 
unhappy country before the end is gained.” 
‘* We can sail nowhere, mother dear, in a dead calm,” said the boy ; ‘‘ you 


Paty | Bae) “ Grand jurors, and sheriffs, and lawyers we'll spurn, | 
my As judges we'll all take the bench in our turn, | 
| Aare : é' : 
#3; And sit the whole term without pension or fee, 
be | y " . . ’ | | 
ah Nor Cushing nor Sewall look graver than we.”’ | 
mes: | | 
1 re , . . . . . 
> VEE The widow smiled, but there was something very sorrowful in her smile, | | 
| | 
| 
| 


| 
| 

es as she said — 
| 


know what Deacon Diaper says.”’ 

“ What does he say ?”’ 

‘‘That when the waters of Bethesda were troubled, there was healing in 
the troubling.” 

i ‘* And the Deacon says truly ; but how many hearts may be broken be- 
ee | fore the healing time arrives !”’ 

‘ And how many hearts,” said the boy, ‘‘ may be bound up when the 
healing time comes at last! Just fancy me a hero, mother, that has liberat- 
ed my country, and that everybody is looking up to and praising ; and that 
when I am riding, as proud as an old Roman, through the streets, [ stop be- 
fore this very door ; I get off my horse so, you meet me so at the door, | 
kneel down so, and say as I do now, “ Your blessing, mother, your |lessing !” 

‘“* God bless you, my boy. But suppose, instead of coming back in honor, 
you were brought back, white and cold as the snow outside, Kit, and I was 


tte 


widowed again in losing thee.”’ 
‘‘ Well, mother, said the boy softly, ‘‘ you would know I had done right. 
I read at school the other day that when the Greeks went out to fight, their 
mothers used to present them with their shields, and say, ‘ Return to me | 
with this, or upon this ; conquer or die.’ 
‘‘ There is time enough yet,”’ said the widow, with a sorrowful look, “ to 
think of thee in this war, my darling ; you are too young to do much as 


yet. 


“ Not too young for a patriot, mother; not too young to love you because 
Why, we are 


9 


you are my mother, nor America because it 1s my country. 
all patriots at school, mother. Last week we taught the king’s troops that, 


re ere 
i _ 
ee 


I can tell you.”’ 
‘* How so, darling ?”’ 
«“ You know we are used to make little snow hills in winter time and slide 


snares 
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down them to the pond on the common. The English soldiers, to provoke 
us, would, while we were in school, beat down our hills and spoil the slide. 
We grumbled to the men and they laughed, and as soon as we rebuilt them 
they demolished them ; so we determined to go to the captain and complain 
of the troops. The officer, a young fellow with a downy beard on his chin, 
made light of our complaint, and the soldiers became still more troublesome 
than ever ; so George — he helped us in this — and I, and three or four 
ethers, went to General Guge, accosted him as he came out, laid our griey- 
ance before him, and he behaved right handsome. He told us we were 
brave, worthy fellows, and should not be molested, and that if any of the 
soldiers interfered again they should be punished. Then he said something, 
and the tears came into his eyes, about the greatness of that country where 
such noble children were found, saying if these were the sons, what might 
they expect of the fathers !”’ 

‘* General Gage,”’ said the widow, ‘‘ is a noble-hearted man ; and it would 
be well for the King of England if all the men who wear his livery were as 
pure in heart and motive.” 

As the widow spoke, there was a slight tap at the door; her son started 
up, saying — 

‘ That’s George ! I know his knock in a dozen.”’ 

And when he opened the door, sure enough it was George. 

George Gore was a smart lad, ’prenticed to a barber, and a steady hand 
with the razor already. Like Kit Snyder, he was a great patriot, and was 
always vowing vengeance against the tyrants, and talking as if he alone could 
be the deliverer of his country. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Snyder,’ says the boy; “I came to ask Kit’s 
company for an hour at our place, for master’s going off to frizzle Mrs. 
Farthingale’s wig, and to shave the deacon, and ’tis rather lonesome.’ 

“ Mother, may I go?” says Kit, in a tone that showed he was impatient 
for an affirmative. 

“ Promise me to be back at eight, and you may,”’ said the widow ; ‘ but 
tis a raw, cold night, and you must mind your throat.’’ 

“T’ll mind,” said Kit; ‘‘ but, mother, you won’t be lonely while I’m 
away, eh ?”’ 

‘No, dear,”’ she answered ; ‘‘ do you go with George, and be back to 
your word, and [’ll knit, and Tab will sing, and the time will soon pass.” 

So Kit kissed his mother, and went away with George. 
the window on the outside, he tapped at the casement and nodded good 


As he passed 


humoredly, then off they went together straight ahead for the barber’s shop 
Now the barber’s shop looked very much as any other shop of the same 
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sort. The bills about 


entertainments and thriving stores, the newspapers, the little fire, the bird— 


There was the glass, and the washstand, and towels. 


there is almost.invariably a bird in a barber’s shop—and the operating 
chair, if we may give so dignified a name to the lounging seat of people 
when clipped, or shaved, or curled, as the case might be. When the two 
boys entered, Snipsnap the proprietor was ready to depart, and many were 
the injunctions which he laid on his ’prentice before he finally started. At 
last he was off, and the boys sat down to talk over the news. To talk over 
the news was to talk politics, and many were the daring things they said 
about what should be done ; things which would have made the gentlemen 
in British Parliament smile derisively if they had heard them, especially as 
they were uttered by a schoolboy and a barber’s ’prentice. 

‘* You know Theophilus Lillie ?”’ 


** What, the one-eyed man who sings Jubal through his nose at meeting ?”’ 


asked George Gore. 


““ Yes —well, he has taken to selling the taxed tea.” 

‘Old news,’’ said Kit ; “‘ we heard all that at school two days ago.”’ 

‘‘Then you know what happened yesterday ?”’ : 

‘Ah, that Ido; why ’twas Bill Grove, and James Vokes, and Jack 
Dawson, big Griffiths, and I, that set up the notice. We stuck a great pole 
strong and deep in the ground, with a hand pointing to his shop, and the 
words painted on, ‘‘ Lillie sells taxed tea!’’ nothing more nor less than 
that ; but it made great fun, and everybody talked about it, I assure you.” 

“ Lillie says he will have it down.” 

‘But he can’t; some of our fellows are always on the watch — just let 
him try, that’s all.’”’ 

‘‘ His friend, Richardson, advises him to send for the military.” 

‘“ His friend, Richardson, is a bigger rascal than himself — let him try ; 
let them both try— let them send for all the British army— Hark !’’ 

He stopped abruptly, for at that moment there was a great shout raised 
in the street, and both boys darted to tl.e door to see what was the matter. 

‘'wo or three people were running down the middle of the street, and one 
of them Kit Snyder recognized as a schoolfellow. 

‘¢ Halloo, Grove,’’ he roared, ‘* what’s the matter ?”’ 

«Old Lillie’s trying to get the sign down.”’ 

Or sped Grove, and away went the boys after him, leaving the barber’s 
shop to take care of itself. As soon as they turned the corner of the street 
the crowd was dense, chiefly boys and young men, all shouting, whistling 
shrilly, or laughing, while a stout, burly man was backing his waggon to- 


wards a shop, over which was written, ‘ Lillie’s British Store.”’ 
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** Old Richardson has been trying to knock the notice down, but it’s firm 
still — firm as liberty tree, hurrah !”’ 

Jack Dawson it was who gave this explanation, and as he had climbed 
up the objectionable notice post, he was able to address the crowd, as from 
a rostrum. 


“Yes, old, Riehardson,” he continued, “ drove his broad-wheeled waggon 


right up against it, but it did not fall, and down it don’t come, boys, till all | 
Lillie’s taxed tea is stewing in Boston harbor.’ | 

“ Rebel !’’ roared out Richardson, from his waggon, ‘‘ don’t you smell | 
the hemp that shall teach you manners?” If I had my way, I'd first flog | | 
you all till you cried, ‘ God save the King,’ and hang you afterwards.” | | 

‘Skunk ! skunk!” shouted the crowd. ‘*‘ Who talks of flogging and | 
hanging the free men of America? Here are our thanks, master !”’ | 

A whole shower of stones and sticks were hurled at the burly man, who | 
with violent gestures got down from his vehicle, and escaped into Lillie’s 
establishment. | | 

Kit Snyder and his friend elbowed their way through the crowd towards 
the house, and soon were near enough to have a good view of the scene. 
[It was a strange sight, the snow lay thick on the ground, and covered every 
roof, and lodged on every projection ; the white roofs of the houses were 
marked out clearly against the sky ; and the moon was shining calmly and 


brightly, making many a fantastic shadow on the earth. The windows of | | 





Lillie’s house were lighted from within by the deep red glow of the winter’s 
fire, and the dark figures of the crowd outside were seen hurrying and 
wavering in a strangely dreamy way, while links or lanterns, here and 
there, brought out some of the figures more distinctly. 

‘« What’s to be done now ?” said Kit Snyder. 

‘‘ T suppose nothing can he done,” said his friend George ; ‘‘ I hear the 
soldiers’ drums, and the red coats will be here directly.”’ 

‘‘ What if they are ?”’ said Kit ; ‘‘ we'll let them see that schoolboys’ 
jackets are as good as soldier’s coats, any day. Hurrah, boys!”’ he cried, 
‘let us taste Lillie’s tea before we go home! Beat the door n— 

furrah !” 

The shout was echoed, and boys and men —and women among the crowd 
—went pressing on. Just then one of the upper windows was thrown 
open, and Lillie appeared. 

‘‘ Hear me, good people !’’ said he ; ‘‘ hear me before you break the king’s 


9) 





peace 
“ And your own head, master Jubal,” cried Kit. ‘* Throw out the tea.’ 
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“ Ah, Master Snyder, is that you? Are you among the simple ones, void 
of understanding ? 

“« Open the door !” roared Kit. 

** What is it you require ?” said Lillie. 
anything consistent with law and order.’ 

‘* We want the taxed tea,”’ said Kit; “so hand it out at once.”’ 

‘The tea!” said Lillie, as if he did not rightly understand ; * what, the 
tea that good King George has sent us, the black tea, the green tea——”’ 

‘The gunpowder !’’ shouted the voice of the burly Richardson, and 
roughly pushing Lillie back, he stood at the window and levelled an old 
firelock at the crowd. “Gunpowder! and you shall have it, boys—so 
strong a dish you'll never want more. One —two— three.”’ 

At the last word he fired ; there was a bright flash, a loud report, a pierc- 
ing cry, and the winter’s snow wasred with blood. Kit Snyder had fallen. 
The crowd fell back ; the sound of the soldiers’ drums came nearer, the 
regular tramp, the shrill fife, and round the corner defiled a detachment of 
the guard. 

Kit lay still as he had fallen. Two or three of his companions were bend- 
ing over him, calling him by his name, raising his head, patting his hands ; 
but they said he had fainted or was dead. As the guard came nearer, and 
the crowd stood back appalled, there was a shrill cry, and widow Snyder 
came rushing into the midst. 

‘*My boy! my boy! they have killed him,” she cried; and kneeling on 
the snow beside him, she pressed him to her breast. 

‘* And has it come to this—-and has it come to this—that they must 
stain the earth with children’s blood? He was my son—my child — my 
brave boy— my Kit — the only son of his mother, and she was a widow!” 

‘‘ My poor woman,”’ said the officer of the guard, “ perhaps it is not so 
Let your son be borne into yonder house, where we 


‘“T’ll do anything in reason — 


bad as you suppose. 
may obtain surgical attention !”’ 
‘“‘ He is dead, sir—dead. I have seen death before, and I know he is 


dead. The child’s blood cries out from the ground for vengeance !”’ 
Then she rose up calmly, her face white as the snow. 

‘Will any one help me to carry my dead child home?” she said very 
‘* No, sir,” as the officer again tendered his assistance, ‘‘ the red 
coats must not touch the boy! Perhaps some of his schoolmates will carry 
a companion who loved many of them so well. Kit said he would be home 
Thank you, children, thank you— Kit and I 


calmly. 


by eight, and so he shall. 
both thank you.”’ 
The boys lifted up the body and carried it away. 
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‘* Sir,”’ said the widow, turning again to the officer, “ you see that blood 
on the snow — it is the first blood shed in the cause of American freedom.” 

Then she followed the body of her son to her rifled home. 

Richardson, the man who shot Kit Snyder, was arrested and t:ied for 
murder, found guilty, but was granted a free pardon by the British authori- 
ties. 

The murder of the boy raised a great sensation throughout the country. 
His coffin was covered with inscriptions such as, ‘‘ Innocence itself is not 
safe.” It was taken to one of those popular places of resort known as 
Liberty Trees, where great crowds assembled and followed it to the grave. 
In that procession, about six hundred boys and fifteen hundred adults joined. 
His coffin was borne by six of his schoolmates, all the bells were tolled, all 
the shops were closed, and his name was rendered famous as the first mar- 
tyr in the cause of American liberty. 

The gray hairs of his mother were soon laid by her son in the grave, and 
the story of the events that followed is so familiar that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on it here. America demanded her freedom — struggled for it — 
fought for it — bled for it — attained it. The independence of the United 
States of America was acknowledged, and this great country was free. 


- i 


A TRAVELLING HOTEL, 


PARIS correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, in a letter lately 

written, gives the following account of a novel mode of travelling in 
France. He remarks as follows : — ‘‘ If we are in advance of the world in 
sea yachts, the French have beaten us in the article of railroad yachts. A 
rich eapitalist, Monsieur the Count of L 
tended the construction of a railroad hotel for his own private use, with 
which he intends to travel with his family over all the railroads of France. 
It is a complete house, with all its dependencies, principal and accessory. 





, has invented and superin- 


There is a parlor, bed-rooms with beds, billiard-room, kitchen, office, a 
cellar, ice-house, &c. ; in one word, all the elegance and the comfort, the 
useful and the agreeable of a dwelling the most complete and the most rich. 
It is very long, and, like all French cars, very wide. It is made so that it 
can be transferred from one set of wheels to another, though that seems of 
no importance, since the roads of France are all, | believe, of the same wide 
gauge. ‘This travelling hotel has cost its proprietor about fifty thousand 
francs, and is at this moment attracting great attention at the depot of the 
Orleans railway.” 
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THE HEDGE FEAST 


WHEN the bees and butterflies 
Skim the meadow down, 
Four merry little lasses, 
Gathered from the town, 
From the gloomy alleys, 
Sickly lanes and rooms, 
Drearier and sadder 
Than a place of tombs. 
There is little Fanny, 
Basket on her crown, 
foguish cousin Annie 
Tries to shake it down. 
Matty gently kneeling, 
Bonnet all awry; 
Katie with sweet fancies 
Glittering in her eye. 
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They have roamed the meadow, 
They have roamed the wood, 
Seeking flowers and blackberries, 
In a pleasant mood. 
On a mossy hedge bank, 
Now they take their ease, 
Eating nuts and blackberries 
With their bread and cheese, 
Drinking from the brooklet, 
’Side the hawthorn tree, 
Clear it runs as innocence— 
lresh and bright and free. 
And lo! a group of fairies 
From some fancy land, 
Pause to shed their blessings 
On this happy band. 
I gazed unseen, oft sighing, 
To think what simple joy 
Was here, that earthly riches 
Might seek in vain to buy. 
How easy to be happy, 
Where nature doth suffice ; 
Wealth and grandeur are not 
Found in Paradise. 
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SAGACITY OF THE WHITE ANT. 


N nothing is the ingenuity of these insects more remarkably displayed 
than in the expedients to which they frequently resort to cross a little 
stream on the sandbeach after a shower of rain. Sometimes their train is 
cut in two by one of the little streamlets. To plunge into it singly, they 
would soon be swept away by the rush of the current. They come to the 
edge of the water, raise their antennze, and point them from one direction 
to another, as if they were taking a scientific view of all the dangers of the 
crossing. They wander up and down the stream with the greatest uneasi- 
ness, and, finding no other way to cross, form themselves into a compact 
knot or raft of a dozen or more, and launch themselves upon the stréam. 
They have, by previous observation, made sure that they would strike a 
projecting point or bluff on the opposite shore, and not be carried by the 
current into the main river. The moment they touch the other side, they 
use their claws like anchors, and hold on until the whole company disen- 
gage themselves, and march off in single file in the track of those that have 
preceded them. I have watched them for hours together, and have seen 
raft after raft of these little creatures go over in safety, when, if they had 
attempted to get across singly, they would all have been swept into the river. 
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IDLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


OUNG READERS :—We have given line upon line, precept on 
precept; here a little and there a little, touching the sin of idleness,— 
its pernicious, ruinous consequences. We have cried aloud, lifted our voice 
trumpet-like,—and still the half has not been told! Lounging and loafing 
also, wasting precious time, golden moments, in a useless, profitless manner, 
at depots, stores, taverus, places of public resort and ill-fame, in the street, 
school, engaging in idle, trifling, vicious sports, all tend directly or indirec \y 
to the pit, to everything vile, vicious, corrupting, degrading, soul-ruinous ! 
Idleness is the sin that leads to every other sin. More boys and girls are 
ruined totally and forever by this habit than from any other whatever. 
Truly and emphatically may it be said, “An idle pate is the devil’s work- 
shop.” 
The sentiment inculcated in the foregoing is clearly and forcibly expressed 
in the following verses about Lounging Thomas: or, 


THE IDLE BOY, 


Thomas was an idle lad, 
And lounged about all day; 

And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded nought but play. 


He only cared for top or ball, 
Or marbles, hoops, or kite; 
But as for learning, that was all 

Neglected by him quite. 
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In vain his mother’s kind advice, 
In vain his master’s care, 

He followed every idle vice, 
And learned to curse and swear. 


Think ve when he became a man, 
He prospered in his ways? 
No; wicked courses never can 


gring good and happy days. 


Without a shilling in his purse, 
Or cot to call his own, 

Poor Thomas went from bad to worse, 
And hardened as a stone. 


And oh! it grieves me much to write 
His melancholy end; 

Then let us leave the dreadful sight, 
And thoughts of pity lend. 


jut may we this important truth 
Observe and ever hold: 
“That all who're idle in their youth 


Will suffer when they're old. Golden Rule. 





CORN IN THE EAR. 


VERY intelligent Irishman tells the following incident of his first 


& experience in America:—I came to this country years ago, and as 
soon as I arrived, hired myself to a gentleman who farmed a few acres. 


He showed me over the premises, the stables, cows, and where the corn, hay, 
oats, ete., were kept, and then sent me in to get my supper. After supper 
he said to me, ‘‘ James, you may feed the cow, and give her corn in the 
ear.’ T went out and walked about, thinking, ‘‘ What could he mean? 
Had I understood him?” I scratched my head, then resolved I would 
inquire again; so I went into the library where master was writing very 
busily, and he answered without looking up—* I thought I told you to give. 
the cow some corn in the ear.’’? I went out more puzzled than ever. What 
sort of animal must this Yankee cow be? I examined her mouth and ears. 
The teeth were good, and the ears like those of kine in the old country. 
Dripping with perspiration, I entered my master’s presence once more. 
“ Please, sir, you bid me give the cow some corn in the ear, but didn’t you 
mean in the mouth?’’ He looked at me for a moment, and then burst into 
such a convulsion of laughter, that I made for the stables as fast as my feet 
could take me, thinking I was in the service of a crazy man. 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


BY ELLEN FORRESTER. 


\ R. Wilde was a country farmer. A little way from his house was a 

beautiful grove and a little stream of elear spring water. Under the 
trees were some plain board seats, and here often in the warm days of sum- 
mer, when the work in the house was dene, would Mrs. Wilde come with 
her sewing, and bring her little girls, to have a frolic. Sometimes they 
played at hide and seek, or catch me if you can. At other times they 
sought berries, or flowers, or watched the curious habits of the little inhab- 
itants of the woods. Sometimes after tea the whole family would come out 
to enjoy the quiet hour of sunset. Even puss seemed to enjoy the hour, so 
nimbly did she run up the trees, and so quietly look down at what was pass- 
ing beneath. 

These were happy hours for the little girls who dearly loved the old trees 


with their pleasant shade. They loved too to see their parents watching 
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their innocent sport, and felt secure from danger while they were in sight. 
‘‘ How happy we should be if we could play here all day long !’’ they would 
sometimes exclaim, and then getting a promise that they might come the 
next morning, and have a play by themselves, they would go to their slum- 
bers to dream of the happy morrow. 

But somehow the morrow was not always happy. Sometimes the little 
girls would quarrel about their playthings, and be selfish and unkind. 
Annie would tell Katie that she did not loye her, and would not let her 
play with her doll. Katie would retort by saying, ‘‘ that she did not want 
such a cross girl to love her, and that Miss Annie should not sit in her arm 
chair any more, and Mary would not let any one read her new picture book. 

Mrs. Wilde always looked sad at such times. She never scolded them, 
hut thought of something that wanted doing very much. Annie must run 
directly over to neighbor Goode’s and carry some cranberry jelly for their 
poor sick son, and hurry back to help get the dinner. Katie must run to 
the store, or search all round by the walls and fences to see if the hens 
have not stolen a new nest. By the time the work was alldone the little 
girls were quite happy again, and had forgotten all their little differences. 
“There is nothing like finding little folks something to do,’’ Mrs. Wilde 
used to say. ‘It will never do for my little girls to play ‘‘ all day.”” In 
the afternoon their mother would take them to their old seat under the tree, 
and telling them that one way to feel kindly to others was to do something 
for them, she would draw from her workbasket a little apron for Annie to 
make for Mary, and a pin cushion that Katie must make for Annie, and 
some patchwork that Mary must sewfor her sister’s bed. Then finding 
something for her own fingers to do, she would tell her little girls about 
Jesus and howto be good, and about her own little brothers and sisters who 
died while she was a child, and how sorry she was even now that she had 
ever quarreled with them and refused to let them use her playthings. ‘“ If 
[ could be a little girl again,’’ she told them one day, ‘‘ and have my 
brothers and sisters again, I would never speak one unkind word to them, but 
love them and try to make them always happy.” Thus did these little 
girls learn to love work and work, helped to make them happy. When 
they were tired of their sewing, their mother sent them to take a run 
among the trees, and it was very plainly to be seen that they enjoyed their 
sports and were happier when they had something to do besides play all day 
long. 

Little readers! you who are sometimes selfish and cross to your brothers 
and sisters, see if you can’t find something to do for them. Instead of say- 
ing that you “‘ won’t make up again,’ and going off to pout, just hunt up 
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NOVEMBER. 





some sticks and a piece of paper, to make a kite for Tommy, or a whistle 
for Frank, and my word for it, you will grow happy and handsome, and will 
never regret haying learned in childhood that all play and no work is as 
bad for a child as all work and no play. 
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NOVEMBER. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 
































No sun — no moon !— 
No morn —no noon — 
No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day— 
No sky — no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road — no street — no t’other side the way— 
No end to any row — 
No indication where the crescents go — 
No top to any steeple — 
No recognition of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing ’em — 
No knowing ‘em — 
No travellers at all— no locomotion — 
No inkling of the way— no motion — 
‘** No go” by land or ocean — 
No mail — no post — 

No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility— 
| 
| 
| 
} 


tenses 
eee 


No company— no nobility— 

No warmth — no cheerfulness — no healthful ease — 
No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade — no shine — no butterflies — no bees — 

No fruits — no flowers — no leaves — no birds — 
November! 


— + oop — 


Aw American Riva to Otp Parr. — There is now living in Murray 
county, Georgia, on the waters of Holly Creek, a revolutionary veteran who 
has attained the age of 134. Jobn Hames was born in Mecklenburg coun- 
ty, Virginia, and was a lad ten years old when Washington was in his 
cradle. He was thirty-two when Braddock met his defeat in the Mononga- 
hela. He and several of his neighbors set forth to join the headstrong and 
ill-fated commander ; but, after several days’ march, were turned back by 
the news of his overthrow. He migrated to South Carolina nearly one 
hundred years ago. He was in thirteen considerable conflicts during the 
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War of Independence, and in skirmishes, renconters with Indians, and with 
the British, times beyond memory. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 








WE ARE SEVEN. 


I MET a little cottage girl; 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 
Huw many? seven in all,’’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


‘ And wihiere are they? I pray you, tell 
She answered, “ Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


“ Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 













“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea; 

Yet you are seven; I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be ?”’ 














Then did the little maid reply, 
Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

Beneath the churchyard tree.”’ 



















“ You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs—they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied, 

“Twelve steps or more from mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


“ My stockings there I often knit, 
My ’kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 


“* And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


“ The first that died was little Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her from her pain, 
And then she went away. 
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“ So in the churchyard she was laid, 
And when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, lj 

My brother John and I. 


And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 1 | 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


“ How many are vou then,” said I, 

t 

If those two are in heaven ?"’ 
The little maiden did reply, 


“( master! we are seven.’* 


{ 

t 

“But they are dead, those two are dead, 

Their spirits are in heaven.’’— | 
’*T was throwing words away, for still | | 
The little maid would have her will, t | 
And said, “ Nay, we are seven.” | 
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THE OSTRICH. 


THE OSTRICH. 


BY ELLEN FORRESTER. 


N /q Y little cousin Fred has just got a new black hat with a black feather, 
a an ostrich feather ; and he is very proud of it, you may be sure, for 
he wants to wear it all the day long, and sometimes even insists upon taking 
it to bed with him. He is such a little fellow that we never tease him 
about being proud, for we suppose he will learn better by and by. But, be 
that as it may, it is our present purpose to tell his many brothers and 
cousins who are older, something about that wingless, wonderful bird of the 
desert — the great African Ostrich. 

A fall grown male ostrich is a very tall bird ; when he is standing with 
his head raised, it is higher than most men can reach, being more than nine 
feet from the ground. The legs are very thick and museular, the thigh joint 
equaling in size the largest leg of mutton. The weight of the whole bird 
is often three hundred pounds. 

The ancients used to call it the camel-bird, probably from the resemblance 
which its long naked legs and neck gave it to that animal, and from its feet 
being hoof, like with but two toes. Perhaps, too, they called it the camel- 
bird from its great size. 

When it runs its hoofs make a clatter like that of a trotting horse. It 
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can run so fast, the fleetest horse is left behind, while its power of endurance 
is such that it can run for hours without exhaustion. If it always ran in a 
direct line its Arab hunter would never think of following it; but as it 
runs hither and thither, and sometimes turns back, the hunter can now and 
then get a shot at it, and when he kills one he has earned quite a little 
sum, as he can often sell the long white feathers of the wings and tail for a 
shilling a piece on the spot. It is these feathers that we call plumes. One 
or two is sufficient for a little boy’s hat or a lady’s bonnet, but the ostrich 
himself wears forty-five, beside the black ones that cover his body. The 
prettiest ones are in the wings, but these are of no use to fly with. When 
the bird runs he merely stretches them out to steady himself. 

If you look at the picture you will see a full grown male bird ; his body 
is covered with short jet black plumes, while those of his wings and tail are 
of a snowy white. The female is smaller than the male, and looks quite 
plain beside him, as she wears no plumes, and is of a greyish brown color. 

They do not defend themselves like other birds, but kick like a mule. 
A wounded ostrich has been known, with one kick, to overthrow its assail- 


ant, and leave him with a broken arm, leg or rib. They are inhabitants of 


the open desert, and make their nests in the sand. A medium sized egg is 
six inches long, and weighs three pounds. ‘Travellers of the desert are 
very fond of these eggs, and of the flesh of the young birds, but the old 
ones they never eat when anything else can be had. 





Rescue or Severat Persons sy A Dog. —Ship Caspian was lately lost 
near Bahia Honda, while on her passage from New Orleans to Boston, and 
Captain Trufant was drowned. When the vessel struck the captain was 
washed overboard and was found the next morning entangled in mangrove 
bushes, and died from exhaustion a few minutes after he was discovered by 
the people on shore. When the vessel struck it was found impossible for a 
boat to reach the shore, and on board were the wife of the captain, her sister 
and two children, beside the crew of 25 persons. There was the shore in 
view and persons standing. At length a small dog on board was put over- 
board, with the end of a ball of twine made fast round his neck. He reach- 
ed the shore to the joy of all. A thin line was then made fast,to the twine 
and hauled on shore, and again by its means a stout hawser was got on 
shore, which being hove taut bya windlass on board, the two ladies and 
three children were successively placed in a chair which was suspended from 


the hawser, and hurled through the surf and waves on shore. 
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called upon to tender his thanks to such of 
}, 


iis patrons as have so freely and so fre- 
quently expressed their satisfaction with his 
humble services,and have already confirmed 
have 


what they 


what they have said by 
dome, ‘in tenewing their subscriptions for 
another year. It may be proper also to ac 


has been constantly enlarging; 


are unsolicited, while the most are 


the fruit of the labors of special friends, 


some having sent on twenty, others thirty; 


some five or ten only, while one has forward- 


ed some seventy or eighty, with the pros- 
pect of, perhaps,as many more before the 


| 
close 


of the present year. 
For all these favors, your Editor, dear 


friends, would here repeat and record his 


true and hearty thanks. And while he is 


thus makjng this his honest bow to so many 


of his LOK friends all over the land, for this 


their ce 
he must also record his heartfelt sorrow that 
old 


pattern — having received the 


so many of his friends have failed to 
copy that 
Magazine all through the year, together 
with Mr. Dunn's bill for the payment, and 
yet made no payment up to this late date! 
© dear! dear children! What shall he 
think of you? What! read this Magazine 
which costs so much, and in which Father 
Forrester keeps telling you to do the thing 
that’s right—to owe nobody anything but 
love and good will, and toremember that all 
the Forrester boys and girls must show 
themselves as not only belonging to the try, 
but also to the pay family; and yet not be 
Mr. Lovechild’s 
Ah! my good children, 


entitled to best present, a 


rece ipt in Full? 
that will never do, and the only way to get 
out of that box now, is to make up with 
Father Forrester, and just send him your 
dollar, and he'll tell the good publishers to 
overlook it this onee and see if you don’t 
do better next time. Now then let us see 
who gets his receipt first. 


FATHER FORRESTER 


A® another year of our Magazine exist- | 
4 ence will soon be gone, its Editor feels | 


knowledge that the list of New subscribers | 


some of 


1% ° Ino | 
mmendable pattern of good works, 





WITH HIS FAMILY. 


So much for the past. Now for a word 
about the future. Well, one thing is very 
certain; that is, our present. subscription 
list is not half as large as it should be, in 
order to make the Magazine what we are 





very anxious it should be in its character, 
not only better than the very best, but even 
better than itself, and at 
make it what is understood to bea paying 


the same time 


COonNCcEeTN. 
What then shall be done? 
| best way we know of is this. 


Why, the 
Let each of 


our present subscribers renew his own 


subscription for another year, and send us 


and —what ? — there it is, all 
And then to make up for 
discontinuances, in 


}one new one; 
done » just as easy. 
the 
quence of death, &c., let every one try to 
And then 
—oh, what a spread we can make in our 
And 
dren, the publishers are getting up a splen- 
all the Try boys 
No. in 

And 
especially let the few who did so well last 


unavoidable conse- 


send as many more as he can. 


next volume! another thing, chil- 


lid set of premiums for 


and girls; so look out for the next 





which they will tell you all about it. 


year, and yet failed to receive their premi- 
ums, take heed, for they purpose to lay some 
plan by which they will not be so disap- 
pointed again. 
North Adams, August 26. 

Messrs. BinnEY & RAND — Gents:—I send 
you one dollar for your Magazine from Janu- 
ary, 1857, to January, 1858. If I choose to con- 
tinue the book longer, I will send you the dol- 
lar on or before the first of January. If the 
need not send the 


| dollar does not 
‘book. I have always been pleased with the 
| work, and like to but | 
| have so many studies to take up my attention 


come you 


would continue it; 


' 
| at school, that 1 can hardly get time to read 
| it. 

Grandpa 


best wishes to 


him I 


Please give 
Tell 


my 


| Forrester. have read his good 


stories, and his good advice to all his children. 


I think he has a large family of children to 
look after, advise After 
thinking about the old gent and his family, 
| I think, after all, you may send the book one 


and and counsel. 
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more year, from January, °58; and if I can’t get 


time to read it, I can let my httle brother have | 
it. It will do him good to read it, and become | 


FATHER FORRESTER 


a member of your great family. He is a nice | 
little boy, if he is my only brother. After this | 


year you may send it to bim, he will feel so 


nice to have a book come in the mail for him. | 


He will hop up, I tell you. His name is 
Mason B. Your friend and well wisher, 
F. O. HATHAWAY. 
The above letter, as will be seen, was ad- 
dressed to our publishers on business — 
“Paying up” first, and then requesting a 
discontinuance at the close of the year; as- 
suring them, by the way, that she has “ al- 
ways been pleased with the work,’’ and 
stops only because she has so many studies 
at school, that she can’t find time to read it. 


But — but, after all, Father Forrester and | : , 
| Our year expired some months since, and, al- 


his large family, his “ good stories and good 
advice,’ cause her to regret her position, 
and she says, ** send it yet another year ;”’ I 
send it to my little brother, that he too may 
** become a member of your great family.” 
We will do so, my dear, but then you must 
look after the little fellow when he begins to 
** hop’’ up there on those high mountains. 
West Woodstock, Aug. 24. 
My ResrpecTED FRIEND— FATHER FOR- 
ERESTER: — I have taken your excellent Ma- 


gazine nearly three years, and think it the | 


best I have ever seen, I have tried many 


times to get you some subscribers, but have | 


never succeeded until last spring. The people 
thought that one dollar a year was too much 
to pay for children, but J think that chiidren 
need as good reading as older people. Am I 
right? 

My father brought me my two books which I 
received for getting youfiye subscribers. I was 
very thankful for them, and hope I shall some- 
time have the complete set of Forrester’s Ma- 
gazine. I was somewhat amused last spring 
when you referred to our former editor, to see 
how very particular you was to call him your 
wise predecessor; for I knew what you meant 
I am one of your many readers, 

E. M. W. 


by it. 


“ Right?’ Yes, children need not only 


as good but Detter reading than adults, and | 


the parent who thinks cheap reading is good | to that “warm welcome.” 


| ber arrives. 


| which troubles us very much. 


| 
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prophet. That’s right, my child, continue 
to take “ the best book you hare ever seen,” 
till you get a “‘ complete set,’ and there'll be 
another “ wise’ under the sun. 


Spring field, Illinois, August 8. 

DEAR FATHER ForeEeRSstTEK:—(For I be- 
lieve you are father to all the little girls and 
boys.) I want to tell you how much we all 
like your Magazine. I have a sister and a 
brother younger than myself, who can read it; 
and it is a happy time for us when a new num- 
We have a sweet little baby sister 
besides. She cannot read them now, but we 
are saving them all nicely that she may read 
them when she is older. There is one thing 
We sometimes 
have to wait two or three months after the 
time, before we receive our Magazine; and 
some of the numbers we have never seen at all. 


though we intended to have it continue. we 
have not sent the money until now. We will 
try it another year ond see if we can get it 
any more regularly. If wedo not, 1 am afraid 
we shall have to stop taking it. 

If you should ever come to Springfield we 
would like yery much to receive a visit from 
you. We do not live in the city, but on a 
farm four miles out, where we would greet 
you with a warm welcome. I know you 
eastern pecple are apt to make fun of the 
** Suckers,” and think we do not know much, 
but just come and see. Our teacher says the 


| Sucker boys and girls are just as smart as the 





enough for his child, will find it the dearest | 
policy in the end, or Father Forrester is no | for Father Forrester.” 


Yankees, and she knows, for she is a Yankee 
herself. Yours affectionately, 
LAURA A. RICKARD. 


No wonder, Laura, that you and your 
brother and sister have such a “happy 
time’? when a new No. of the Magazine ar- 
rives, if it is so long before you receive it — 
“two or three months.’’ Now that is alto- 
gether too bad, and I hope before you con- 


| 


clude to stop taking it on that account, you 
will just beset the Post Master and find out 
who's to blame, for it can’t be at our office. 
As to “ making fun of the Suckers,’ I know 
of one Yankee at least, who has no such re- 
spect of persons, and when he comes your 
way he will certainly accept your invitation 
Meanwhile, 
Laura, give that “‘ sweet baby sister a kiss 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Triumph of Truth; and Continental Letters 
and Sketches from the Journal, Letters. &c., 
of the Rev. JAMES CAUGHEY. Introduction 
by Rev. J. Castle, A. M. Higgins & Perkin- 
pine: Phila. 

Here is another work from the racy and 

It will be read 

Letters 


graphic pen of Mr. Caughey. 
with great interest. His Continental 
are among the best of the kind we have ever 
read. ‘he work is-having a great sale 
Romance of American History; as illustrated 
connected with the 
French settlement of Fort Carolina; the 
Spanish Colony at St. Augustine, and the 
English Plantation at ’ 
JoserH BANVARD. Published by Gould & 
Lincoln: Boston. 

Here isa most charming book, interesting 
We hope our young 


in the early events 


Jamestown. By 


from beginning to end. 
friends will have the privilege of reading it. 
The Bush Boys; or, the History and Adven- 
tures of a Cape Farmer and his Family in 
the Wild Kavoos of Southern Africa. 
Ticknor & Fields: Boston. 
The story of these Bush Boys is certainly 
Phe child who begins to read 
be very likely to read it 


very wonderful. 


such a book will 


through before he goes to his play. 


Reading without Tears; or, a Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read; is the title of another 
new book from the press of Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. It is beautifully illustrated, and if any 
tears are shed by the little folks who read it, it 


must be because there ts no more of tt. 


The Child’s Book of Nature; for the use of 
Families and Schools, intended to aid mothers 


and teachers in training children in the obser- | 


vation of Nature. The lessons, which are very 
good, are all about Plants, Animals, Air, 
Water, Heat and Light. The whole is richly 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers: N. Y. 


or Duty to-day and Plea- 
A Story for Boys. Magee: 


Tie Foster Brothers; 
sure to-morrow. 


Boston. 


We have read this volume with more than | 
usual interest, being acquainted with the writ- | 


er, as one who has contribuied to the pages 
of our Magazine. It is a capital story for the 
boys, and it cannot fail to make them better. 
We suggest that the author write another for 
the girls. 


The Rings; or the Two Orphans—Is a tale of 
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very considerable merit, presenting in an at- 
‘tractive form the triumph of virtue, and the 
downfall of vice. It teaches in particular, that 
it is dangerous to tamper with the /first move- 
| ments of sin in the heart; that if not checked, 
they are ever progressive, and will certainly 


end in ruin. Wnm.S8. Martien: Philadelphia. 


Man-of-War Life: A Boy’s Experience in the 
United States Navy — is the title of a sixteen 
mo. juvenile, illustrated, lately issued from the 
press of Moore, Wilstock, Keys & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, It is 
actual experience, and will be read, no doubt, 
not only by many of our young friends, but 
by many of the older boys. 

A Sailor Boy's World —Is 
another juvenile from the same press, of a simi- 
larcharacter,illustrated, Itis full of thrilling 

| interest, and will be read with unusual avidity. 


Voyages to see the 


English Nellie; or Glimpses of Beggar Life. 
By Mrs. E. L. Norturop. Many of thein- 
cidents related in this little vol. have actual- 
ly occurred under the author’s own obserya- 
tion. 

English Nellie is but one of the thousands of 
those poor vagrant children who throng our 
streets, and have been reduced to that misera- 
ble condition, perhaps by shere misfortune. 
This book will do much towards awakening 
for such the sympathy they need. Buy it then 
and read it, one and all. Mass. S. 8. Society: 
Boston. 


The City of Sin; and its Capture by Imman- 
|} uel’s Army. An Allegory. By Rey. E. K. 
REMMINGTON; withan introduction by Rey. 
Dr. Cheever. N. Y.: Carleton & Porter. 
Who will say, after reading this book, that 
none but Jolin Bunyan can write allegory fit 
to be read? If our present author has not 
; succeeded in going ahead, or even coming up 
| to the far-famed author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, he can certainly give the world an ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume. Read it and 
| judge for yourselves. 

Willis Howard ; 
Mass. S.S. Society: Boston. 
narrative, 
great results can 


or, Two Secrets Well Kept. 
From this little 
the 

be accom- 


spirited, soul-stirring reader 
will learn what 
plished by resolute will, a firm religious prin- 
ciple, and untiring effort. All who need to be 
encouraged to greater effort, should read it 
without fail. 


said to be the details of 


cS See 
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WILD. 


following poem on a “ Squirl,” remarking, 
that he is aware that the last line is a little 
too long, which he says is not his fault: 

“The Squirl Am a very Nice bird, 

And has A bushy Tale, 

He sometimes sits Opon a lim, 

And sometimes on a rale, 

And Gethers nuts in the Sumer So that 

His Winter stock Wont fale.” 

The Memphis Advocate has been in the re- 
ceipt of some rich poetry. It gives in the 
last number a specimen. A subscriber de- 
sires to have his paper stopped, and says: 

“jam going to move and don’t know 
whar i shall stop 

but whether my move b long or short 

to your paper I will Rezort 

For that in struction all my life 

for me my children and my wife 

it of times makes my hart Rejoyes 

to hear the dying christians vois 

it tells us how to preach and pray 

and how to live Evry day 

this is cumfort to my hart 

with this paper I cannot part 

becawse its Joys can not betold 

Reviven of a believen Sole.” 

The Editor has, no doubt, been greatly 
comforted by such effusions. May he con- 
tinue to have plenty. They are such a 
saving of shavings, and one’s fires must be 
kindled. 


WnHose PAarpon? — Davy Crocket hap- 
pened to be present at an exhibition of ani- 
mals, in the city of Washington, where a 
monkey seemed to attract his particular at- 
tention, and he abstractedly observed: 

“If that fellow had ona pair of spectacles 
he would look like Major Wright of Ohio.” 

The Major happened to be just behind 
Crocket, and tapped Davy on the shoulder. 
Turning around, Davy very formally re- 
marked: 

“I'll be hanged, Major, if I know whose 
pardon to ask, yours or the monkey’s.”’ 
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SPICE DEPARTMENT. 


A rustic poet sends to an exchange the 















CULTIVATED. 


Health comes of itself, but we are at 
great pains to get our diseases. Health 
comes from a simple life of nature; diseases 
from the artificial life of nature. 

Every good habit corrects a bad tendency. 


Right actions for the future are the best 
explanations or apologies for wrong ones in 
the past; the best evidence of regret for 
them that we can offer, or the world receive. 

The sunshine lies upon the mountain-top 
all day, and linge?s there latest and longest 
at eventide. Yet the valley is green and 
fertile, and the mountain-top barren and 
unfruitful. 

“He who talks, sows; he who listens, 
reaps.”’ 

He submits himself to be seen through a 
microscope who suffers himself to be caught 
in a passion. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with de- 
cision, and yield with graciousness, or op- 
pose with firmness. 

Whatever you dislike in another, take 
care to correct in yourself. 

Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the ex- 
cess is always criminal. 

Applause is the spur of able minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones. 

Little acts of kindness are stowed away 
in the heart like bags of lavender in a 
drawer, to sweeten every object around 
them. 

It is easier to suppress the first impure 
desire then to satisfy all that follow. 

Think before you speak, think before 
whom you speak, think what you speak. 

Nothing is to be considered a trifle, by 
which the mind is inured to caution, fore- 
sight, and circumspection. 

Happiness depends on the mind, not on 
any external circumstances. 


Very few men, properly speaking, live at 
present, but are providing to live at another 
time. 
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ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
ie 


Here is an Acrostical Enigma ona “ very 
interesting story,” as all our Magazine readers 


who find out the answer will concede. 

I AM COMPOSED OF 22 LETTERS. 
My 1, 18, 18, 5, often gives pain. 
My 2, 4, 21, is a number. 
My 3, 8, 15, 20, is what we often need. 
My 4, 2, 13, 12, I should hate to lose. 
My 5, 22, 7, we should be ready to do. 


Js 
My 6, 2, 18, has many beautiful varieties. 
My 7, 2, 4, is at a distance. 
My 8, 6, 14, is before. 
My 9, 17,2, 4, 14, is a river in Europe. 


‘iy 10, 3, 8, is a definitive adjective. 

My 11, 2, 5, is never cold. 

My 12, 15, 19,21, 4, is my sister’s name. 
My 13,17, 2, 6, 10, is never long. 

My 14, 19, 16, is never seen. 

My 15, 18, 16, 10, is opposite to the right. 
My 16, 21, 19, 2, is very painful. 

My 17, 18, 8, 15, is to incline. 

My 18, 14, 19, is a kind of fish. 

My 19, 8, 20, 12, 22, is a piteous object. 
My 20, 12, 10, is much thought of. 

My 21, 5, 11, 18, 9, is very volatile, 

My 22, 12, 16, 14, 6, is to allude. 

My whole is a very interesting story. 


WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


LAURA. 


2 
Iam but small, but when entire 
Enough to set the wor!d on fire. 
Leave out a letter, and ‘tis clear, 
I can maintain a herd of deer. 
Leave out another, and you'll find 
I once have saved all human kind. 


3. 


If I obtain my first I shall be happy; if 
obtain my second I shall be rich; but the uni 


[2 


on 


of both would render me unhappy. Whatam 


] ? 
4. 


When I enjoy good health 

I always keep my bed; 

And when I stand upright, 

I stand upon my head. 

My hair’s fixed to my pillow, 

My legs are raised on high; 

Oh, do not move me out of bed, 

Or sure I soon shall die! 

With force they sometimes pul] me out, 
And flaw me ere I die! 

My flesh they hack and cut about, 

Or boil, or else to fry. 

All this I bear without complaint, 

And no resistance show; 

But tho’ I shed no tears myself, 

I cause the tears to flow. 

Now, should you wish still more to know, 
Dissect me when I’m dead; 

You'll find my nose upon my crown, 

My heart within my head' 





5. 
| Five simple letters do compose my frame: 
| And what is singular, when viewed by name, 
| Forwards and backwards will be found the 
same. 
When I’m discovered, you'll plainly see — 
| What the proud peer and peasant soon will be 
| 6. 


| How would you set to work to get the cubic 
measure of a gooseberry bush? 

7. 

Take one and fifty, and be sure 
You nothing place between; 

Next add one-tifth of just a score, 

And then one-third of ten. 

And add the whole at once to five, 

And if ’tis done with care, 

T’ will make, as sure as I’m alive, 

A blossom sweet and fair. 


8. 


I am required to plant a grove, 
To satisfy the one I love. 
This ample grove 1 must compose 
Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows; 
Five trees I must in each row place, 
Or never more¢an see her face; 
Will some kind Tyro lend his aid, 
To satisfy this curious maid? 
9. 
ANAGRAM. 
| <A lady being asked bya gentleman to join 
in the bonds of wedlock with him, wrote the 
| word * stripes,” stating at the time that the 
| letters making up the word stripes could be 
| changed so as to make an answer to his ques- 
tion. What was the answer? 
; 10. 
TRY IF YOU CAN’T GUESS. 
It’s really most surprising, 
What sister Loo can mean, 
By strolling every moonlight night 
Down by that old mill stream! 
That she’s a motive in it 
There’s very little doubt; 
And I’m determined not to rest 
Until I find it out. 


Mama tells her ’tis lonely, 
But she declares tis not, 
And says that at the ** twilight hour” 
It’s such a ** lovely”’ spot! 
So I, to-morrow evening, 
(Mind, quite unknown to Loo!) 
Intend to go myself, and see 
If what she says be true. 


I’ve seen, and doubt no longer, 
What Looy said was right; 

Still I don’t think she always goes 
Because the ** moon shines bright!” 

Her secret, though J know it, 
I never will confess; 

My word is given not to tell— 

So ‘‘try if you can’t guess!” 
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11. I’m of envy the bane, make the cruel humane 
Why wasa celebrated Emperor of Rome like | Yet when thwarted, barbarian I turn! 
the letter P? Preserve life if 1 will, yet I oftentimes kill, 
12. And with jealousy furious I burn. 


Why should you suppose that it would be) When my banner’s unfurled I can sway the 


natura! for the natives of the Emerald Isle to | whole world, 


be more angry than other people? | Yet am subject to whim and caprice; 
Though I’m gentle and true, I can tyrannize 


13. too; 
In a garden of old, as you’ve often been told, | Now tell what I am in a trice. 
1 have ever since been the companion of men, 
Yet the sex in their turn ] attend. IJ ama word of 3 sy Hable 8 and 1 lette ‘TS. 
My first syllable is a Latin prefix denoting 


I am very well known, both in country and both union and opposition. 
My second signifies three. 


Four-tifths of | my third, preceded by the cen- 
| tral letter of my second and a certain initial, 
| constitute a promine nt European country. 
My whole is a gift that all do not possess. 


town, 
Scarce a clown but submits to my power; 
Though a native of earth, claim from heaven 
my birth, 
And in both I exist every hour. 


I was good mother Eve’s bosom friend ; | 14 


I’m immutable truth, yet unconstant as youth, | acaanttaed pee ; 
Avaricious and also profuse; A N S\ ERS TO Pi ZZLES 
I am free as the air, yet confined like a bear, " . ; wn 
And in chains I oft suffer abuse. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
7 


I have oft kindled war, yet am free to declare.| 8. Plate. 6. Ireland. 7. Tobacco. 8. Echo 
Though I give tothe poor, I ne'er lessen my OCTOBER NUMBER. 
a 2. Stool. 8. S,p, ark. 4. David. 


But abundantly find it increase, 7: Stee tie heme out: 


13. When x-pounding (ex pounding.) 

15. A and T, (forwarded by M. B. L.) 

N.B. Those who take an interest in this de- 
partment (and who does not?) will please send 
us the answers in season for publication. 


loftweddingsattend,and the married befriend, 

Yet am sometimes turned out of the door; 

And when this is the case, they with shame | 
and disgrace 


| 
| 
My delight ever centres in peace; 
| 
j 
Say I’m banished because they are poor. | 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT BEARS. 


S we are not writing the natural history of bears, we shall not pause to 
F describe them, but shall merely observe, that the learned have given 
to the bear and the monkey an origin in common with ourselves. We are, in 
fact, according to the authorities above mentioned, bears — only a little ad- 
vanced. They suggest that, in his manner of fighting, the bear erects him- 
self upon his hinder feet, like us; and to carry the resemblance still further, 
that he hits with his fists, throws stones dexterously, licks his paws, loves danc- 
ing, and is susceptible of education. Our present purpose is to say a few 
words concerning some celebrated individuals of the bear family. 
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We read that a Norwegian hermit passed many months in the society of a 
bear, with whom he now and then conversed, and in whom he found much 
more uprightness than in the common run of men. 

Saint Cerbinian obliged a bear to carry him instead of his ass, which this 
bear had eaten. Saint Martin of Verton did the same thing. 

We read that when the Ostiacks have killed a bear, they make him the 
humblest excuses possible for haying taken his life, representing to him that, 
in point of fact, it was not they who had taken his life, because they had not 
forged the iron by which he had been pierced ; than which, it must be con- 
fessed, nothing could be more polite and convincing. 

When the Canadians have killed a bear, one of the hunters places a pipe 
between the animal’s teeth, in sign of reconciliation. 

The Evil One has often taken the shape of a bear —a distinction duly 
appreciated by the bear, no doubt. 

HOW THE BEAR CAME TO HAVE A SHORT TAIL. 

A Norwegian fable satisfactorily accounts for the short tail of the bear. 
The bear, it seems, was once met by a fox who carried a load of fish, and 
who, in answer to the question how he had obtained them, replied, that he 
had caught them by angling. The bear expressed a desire to know an art 
so useful ; when the fox informed him that he had only to make a hole in 
the ice and insert his tail. ‘‘ You must stop long enough, and not mind if 
it hurt you a little, (said the friendly adviser,) for a sensation of pain is a 
sure sign that you have a dite. The longer the time, the more fish. Never- 
theless, when you have a good, strong bite be sure you pull out.”’ The 
credulous bear followed the instructions and kept his tail in the hole till it 
was frozen fast. When he pulled, the end of his tail came off; and hence 
the shortness of the appendage at the present day. 

THE BEAR AND THE CHILDREN. 

I will tell you a circumstance which occurred in a country town in the 
south of Germany. The master of a dancing bear was sitting in the room 
of an inn, eating his supper ; whilst the bear, poor harmless beast! was tied 
up behind the woodstack in the yard. 

In the room up stairs three little children were playing about. Tramp, 
tramp! was suddenly heard on the stairs; who could it be? The door flew 
open, and enter — the bear, the huge, shaggy beast with his clanking chain! 
Tired of standing so long in the yard alone, bruin had at length found his 
way to the staircase. At first the little children were in a terrible fright at 
this unexpected visit, and each ran into a corner to hide himself. But the 
bear found them all out, and put his muzzle snuffling up to them, but did 
not harm them. He must be a big dog, thought the children, and they 
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began to stroke him familiarly. The bear stretched himself out at his full 
length upon the floor, and the youngest boy rolled over him, and nestled his 
curly head in the shaggy black fur of the beast. Then the eldest boy went 
and fetched his drum, and thumped away on it with might and main ; 
whereupon the bear stood upon his hind legs, and beg&n to dance. What 
glorious fun! Each boy shouldered his musket; the bear must of course 
| have one too, and he held it tight and firm like any soldier! There’s a 
| comrade for you, my lads! and away they marched — one, two, — one, two! 
| The door suddenly opened, and the children’s mother entered. You 
should have seen her — speechless with terror, her cheeks white as a sheet, 
and her eyes fixed with horror. But the youngest boy nodded with a look 
of intense delight, and cried, ‘‘ Mama, we are only playing at soldiers !’”’ 
At that moment the master of the bear appeared. 


A hungry bear, searching for food, lighted upon a saw-mill which stood in 
a forest. The man who attended it was eating his dinner when Bruin walk- 
ed up to the mill. Seeing the bear coming, the man started from his seat, 
and climbing up to the beam of the mill, sat upon it. Bruin sat down upon 
his haunches, and began to eat the poor man’s, dinner with great satisfaction. 

| | But the man, having recovered from his fright, thought he would disturb 
the bear’s equanimity by setting the sawin motion. So, crawling softly 
along the beam, he leaned over, touching the handle which lifted the 
‘* gate,’’ and leton the water. Ina moment the saw began to dance, and 
the log on which Bruin sat to slide towards it. 

It was now the bear’s turn to start. He leaped from the log, gazed at 
the saw a moment, and then, with a growl of defiance, leaped upon the saw, 
and, hugging it to his breast in a fit of fury, was soon changed into a dead 
bear. The man, you may be sure, was. very well pleased at this. He got 
rid of a troublesome visitor, and Bruin’s body was worth more than the din- 
ner which he had lost. 

Foolish Bruin! He fought with a saw and perished. I hope, my chil- 
dren, you will never imitate the bear’s folly. I hope so, because many chil- 
dren do. Whoever does wrong, fights witha saw. There is a boy, for ex- 
ample, who frets and fumes because his father is a poor man, and cannot 
afford to dress him as rich men’s sons are dressed. That boy fights a saw, 
for it is both foolish and wicked to wrangle with the providence of God. 
Yonder is a girl who gets into a passion when she is contradicted, or when 
she cannot have her own way. She, too, fights with a saw, because such 
conduct is sinful. She does herself harm by it, and every sin is a sharp 
saw ready to cut to death those who commit it. 


! 
} 
THE BEAR IN THE SAW-MILL. 
i 
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OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 


For the articles accompanying this and the three following pictures, we are indebted— 
excepting some slight glteration —to the Well Spring. They will be regarded as quite 
appropriate for December. In the January number look out for a picture of the “ National 
Monument” about being erected to our Forefathers at Plymouth. 
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MAP OF PLYMOUTH AND VICINITY. 


This map presents us with a view of Plymouth and Vicinity, as they ap- 
peared when the Pilgrims landed in 1620. In“ Tux Pinerms’ First 
Year in New Enawanp,’’ we have the following explanation of the map: 
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A.—Clark’s Island, where the third exploring party landed, December 
8, and remained through Saturday and the Sabbaths, December 9 and 10. 

B. —‘ Forefather’s Rock,’ where the party landed, December 11, O. S. 

©. — Mayflower at anchor in Plymouth Harbor. 

D. — Cleared land on which the village of Plymouth was built. 






What an interest clusters around this spot, as the birthplace of our na- 
tion! Whose heart does not throb quicker at the mention of ‘‘ Plymouth 
Rock?’’ Let us—the descendants of that noble band of Pilgrims who 
landed upon that rock — honor their memories especially, by imitating their 
virtues. Let us not build and garnish their sepulchres, while we disregard 
their principles. 
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SAMOSET. 


The first Indian our Pilgrim Fathers met, was Samoset, a chief from the 
region of the Penobscot. He came among them bidding them ‘* Welcome,”’ 
in English. After several friendly visits, he aided in securing a treaty be- 
tween several tribes and the Pilgrims. 
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Samoset is described as a “‘ tall, straight man, free in speech, so far as he 
could express his mind, and of a seemly carriage, stark naked, only a leather 
about his waist a span long.”’ 

‘From Samoset, they learn why the Nauset Indians fired upon them when 
exploring the Cape. It seems one Captain Hunt — let his name be infa- 
mous — several years before, kiddnapped and carried away to Spain, twen'y- 
seven Indians, and sold them for slaves, for £20 a man. As Bradford 
says, ‘ Like a wretched man, who cares not what mischief he doth for his 
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profit. 

It is gratifying to know that most of these captives were redeemed and 
set at liberty by the monks, at Malaga. Many of them found their way to 
England, where they were kindly treated, and having learned the English 
language, they were of service to navigators, with whom they returned to 
America. 

It was not our forefathers who provoked the hostility of the Indians ; they 
had been shamefully abused, and excited to revenge, before the Pilgrims 
came, by the unprincipled sailors and traders, whovisited the coast for gain. 
By the same means Indian wars are almost every year excited on our West- 
ern frortier.”’ 

No doubt most of the present troubles with the Indians have arisen from 
the same cause. 






PILGRIMS WITH A KETTLE OF CORN. 


Most of our young friends have read the story of our Pilgrim Fathers 
and the kettle of cern. An exploring party found an Indian grave, and 
soon after a great kettle and a heap of sand. ‘‘ In this heap of sand, upon 
digging, they found baskets of corn, some shelled, with ‘ six and thirty goodly 
ears, some yellow, and some red, and others mixed with biue,’ whieh was to 
them a very ‘ goodly sight.” One basket ‘ very handsomely and eunningly 
made,’ held about three or four bushels. This place they named ‘ Corn 
hill.’ ”” 

Afier a consultation, this exploring party coneluded to take the kettle, 
and as much corn as they could carry away. It was taken, not as plunder 
from the natives, but they felt justified by their necessities in carrying away 
some for seed ; purposing to pay for it, and return the kettle at a fatare 
cay, if they could find an owner. This purpose they fulfilled about eight 
months after. The kettle was filled with corn, a staff was eut and put 
through the bail, and two stout men, one at each end, carried it between 
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them, as represented below. Then filling their pockets with corn, all re- 
sumed their march. But this burden became too great for them, and they 
sunk the kettle in a pond, and relied on their pockets to carry the corn. 


How little we can realize — surrounded as we are by every comfort — the 
trials and sufferings of the Pilgrims during their first year in New England ! 


THE BOY THAT WAS LOST IN THE WOODS. 


The little boy on the next page is John Billington, who came over with the 
Pilgrims in the Mayflower. He is ealled a ‘‘ careless rogue,’ because he 
“fired off his father’s gun in the cabin of the Mayflower, endangering the 


lives of all on board.” 
In August, after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, little John lost himself 


in the woods, and, after wandering five days, living on berries, he reached 
Manomet, now Saudwich, and the Indians there carried him to Nauset, now 
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Eastham, on the Cape. Ten men were sent for him in a shallop. When 
near the place, the shallop got aground. Soon the sachem and a train of 
a hundred Indians appeared bringing the lost boy. An Indian took him 
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and fifty of his men, all unarmed. John, the ‘‘ young scapegrace,”’ as Dr. 
Young calls him, was ‘‘ bestrung with beads,’’ in true Indian fashion, and 
no doubt had enjoyed his visit with his roaming companions, though he had 
a hard time of it, before he found asettlement. We should think those five 
days of wandering alone in the woods, would have given him a plenty of 
time for many sober reflections. 

John was kindly restored, and peace established between this tribe and 
the Pilgrims. 

How differently the Indians treated this little boy, from what the whites 
have often treated their children! When these ten men were in search of 
the lost boy, an old Indian woman, at least a century old, came to see them 
She had never looked upon the face of Englishmen, but had good reason 
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on his shoulders and waded through the water, accompanied by the sachem 
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NOT SHOWING A RIGHT SPIRIT. 


to regard them as monsters of cruelty. When she saw the Pilgrims, she 
could not refrain from “ breaking forth into a great passion, weeping and ery- 
ing excessively.”’ 

The reason of this was soon explained. It seems that when Hunt was 
on the coast, three sons of the old woman went on board his ship to trade, 
and the infamous kidnapper carried them as slaves to Spain; by which 
means she was deprived of the comfort of her children in her old age. 
These sighs and tears were the outbreaking of a mother’s heart, a fountain 
too deep for barbarism to drain — too warm for the frosts of age to chill. 

The Pilgrims assured the disconsolate mother that ‘‘ Hunt was a bad 
man,’ but that they were friends, and she had nothing to fear. 





NOT SHOWING A RIGHT SPIRIT. 


W* commend the following to all the little girls who read this Maga- 
zine, for their example. If they will only carry it out faithfully, it 
will save themselves and others a great deal of trouble: 
A little girl only five years old, was engaged in sewing on her mother’s 
dress. 


‘* Mother, does this suit you? 


By-and-by she exhibited her work and inquired, 
Do you think you will have to take it 
out ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the mother, ‘‘ I think I shall.” 

“ Well, then,”’ replied the child, ‘I will take it out myself.’ 

The mother was busy with her dress-maker, and did not notice that the 
little girl had left the room. By-and-by she put her head out of a closet 
and inquired, 

“Can I come out now, mother ? 

“ Why,”’ said the astonished mother, “ how came you in there?” 

‘*(),”’ said she, ‘‘ I went in myself, because I thought I did not showa 
right spirit about taking out that work.” 

Neither the mother nor the dress-maker had noticed but that the child was 
pleasant enough about taking the work out. But the little one’s own con- 
science told her she did not feel right about it ; so she shut herself in the 
closet till she could get a right spirit. 

[f all children, when they have a wrong spirit, were to imitate this little 
girl, a goou many closets would be visited. And, if they could as easily get 
rid of their wrong spirit, the hearts of a great many mothers would be com- 
forted. A wrong spirit causes a large portion of all the trouble in this 
world, and it shuts vast multitudes out of heaven. 
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NOBODY’S SONG. 





NOBODY’S SONG. 


I'm thinking just now of Nobody, 
And all that Nobody’s done, 
For I’ve a passion for Nobody, 
That Nobody else would own; 
I bear the name of Nobody, 
For from Nobody I sprung, 
And I sing the praise of Nobody, 
As Nobody mine has sung. 


In life’s young morning, Nobody 
To me was tender and dear; 

And my cradle was rocked by Nobody, 
And Nobody was ever near; 

I was petted and praised by Nobody, 
And Nobody brought me up; 

And when I was hungry, Nobody 
Gave me dinner or sup. 


I went to school to Nobody, 
And Nobody taught me to read; 
I played in the street with Nobody, 
And to Nobody ever gave heed; 
I recounted my tale to Nobody, 
For Nobody was willing to hear; 
And my heart — it clung to Nobody, 
And Nobody shed a tear. 


And when I grew ol ler, Nobody 
Gave me a helping turn; 

And by the good aid of Nobody 
I began my living to earn; 

And thence I courted Nobody, 
And said Nobody’s I'd be, 

And asked to marry Nobody, 
And Nobody married me. 


Thus I trudge along with Nobody, 
And Nobody cheers my life, 
And I have a love for Nobody 
Which Nobody has for his wife. 
So here’s a health to Nobody, 
For “* Nobody’s now in town,” 
And I've a passion for Nobody, 
That Nobody else would own. 
Nosopy. 
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CONGLOMERATION: A PLAY FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


HE object of the following paper is to show how this play may be turned 

to account among children of ordinary intelligence, in assisting them 

to think and express their thoughts. First, each of the company writes six 
words on separate bits of paper. These are all thrown together in a heap 
upon the table. Hach must then draw six words from the pile, as they 
happen to come, and then write a sentence or sentences containing these 
words in the order in which they were drawn. The following examples from 
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an exchange paper are copied just to suggest how the thing may be done. 
The words selected are in Jtalies. 










THE FIRST ROUND. 


1. One night a watchman grew tired. Not daring to sleep, he had the 
wisdom to think over his lessons in Greek and Algebra to keep him awake. 

2. One year a man had a horse stolen, and his crops were blighted; but 
he got his horse back again and had a picture painted of him, for he was 
a favorite with his children. 1 saw this man smoke; he was a bad man 
and had no genius.” 

























8. A brave and warlike knight, 
All clad in armor bright, 
Was wandering from his house very far — 
When sparkling in the light 
He espied something bright, 
And cried — Behold here shines a star. 


If Astronomy he’d known, 
He’d have seen that which shone 
So clearly exposed to his view, 
Was nothing of the sky ‘ 
Dropping down from on high, 
But a conglomeration of dew. 


If you'll list to the wind, 
It will tell you, you'll find, 
The name of this wonderful knight, — 
’Twas a young beetle bold, 
I have often been told: 
His wings hid by sheaths smooth and bright. 


4. This Fall a boy, flourishing round with his jists, broke his father’s 
watch. 

Moral: Boys should mind thezr business. 

5. Not always doth sweet music make the heart glad, or its martial tones 
steel the soul for endurance ; or soft notes soothe fierce anger ; under its in- 
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fluence not every one can be aroused to boldness, for oft the timid maiden 
keepeth herself tremblingly aloof from the dreaded strains. 

6. Hmery is a mineral found in that insignificant atom of the universe 
called the earth. The man who conjectured that chair was formed from 
the same root as “ cane seat” thinks that it is quite curious that by the 
change of one letter and the omission of another emery may be converted 
into Mary. He intends to publish a book on the ‘‘ English roots.”’ 


THE SECOND ROUND. 


‘‘Tsn’t this provoking ?”’ says the B. K. — “ Here is blade at one end of 
my list and knife at the other.” 

“ And Metaphysics and Logarithms and Trigonometry between,”’ said 
N., looking over his shoulders. 

“ Yes, I say, R., it isn’t fair to give such words.” 

‘You said we could take any words,”’ said R. 

“ Nobody but you would have written such as these.”’ 

While this conversation had been going on, R. had been quietly writing 
his sentence, and now tossed it on to the table, saying, that he was ready to 
hear them read. All now set to work in good earnest, and they were all 
soon completed. 

1. A rat travelling over the carpet stumbled upon a pile of old school- 
books. At first she thought they would be entirely useless — lessons on 
Geodesy and Calculus — of what use could they be to a rat? How 
ever she concluded to make her nest of them, and so dragged them off to a 
hole ina rock near by. She soon manufactured a nice warm nest, made 
principally of mathematics, but lined with Chemistry. 

2. The girl at her piano —the boy with his pencil and slate — the girl 
by her practice strengthens her wrists, while the boy furiousiy does battle 
with his sums. 

8. The pig kept eating till he grew a hog; 
The mist rose slowly till it was a fog; 
The whining puppy grew a barking dog; 
The little bush swelled big and made a log; 


The playful kitten spoiled into a cat; 
That purred about and lay upon the mat. 


4. Seventy mad-men rose against their keepers, and escaped from the 
lunatic asylum. One of them who had been driven mad by the fraud and 
injustice of a banker, seeing a person of this description passing by and 
fancying him to be a cat and himself a kite had nearly torn the poor man in 
pieces ere assistance arrived. 


5. Now for K’s metaphysical knife-blade. 
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WHAT A MAN NEEDS. — A man needs to be sharp as a razor blade to com- 
prehend metaphysics. He needs a slate for the study of Logarithms and 
Trigonometry, and a knife — to whittle with. 

Now we will hear P’s, and that will do for to-night. 

6. In this world-wide school 
Seek the perfect rule, 
Follow not the throng 
In the train of Wrong. 
Silver tempteth badly, 
Gold perverteth sadly. 
Stand thou strong in right, 
Thy life-portrait bright; 
Nor admit within 
The dlack stain of sin. 
Like an open book, 
In which all may look, 
Word and action be, 
Speaking truth of thee. 


” 


seciodliablabtaicancbel jhe 
ANTIPATHY TO SPIDERS. 

EW people like spiders. No doubt these insects must have their 
merits and their uses, since none of God’s creatures are made in vain. 

All living things are endowed with instinct more or less admirable ; but the 
spider’s plotting, creeping ways, and a sort of wicked expression about 
him, lead one to dislike him asa near neighbor. In a battle between a 
spider and a fly, one always sides with the fly ; and yet, of the two, the last 
is certainly the most troublesome insect to man. But the fly is frank and 
free in all his doings; he seeks his food openly, and he pursues his pas- 
times openly ; suspicions of others, or covert designs against them, are quite 
unknown to him; and there is something almost confiding in the way in 
which he sails around you, when a single stroke of your hand might de- 
stroy him. The spider, on the contrary, lives by snares and plots ; he is, 
at the same time, very designing and very suspicious, both cowardly and 
fierce ; he always moves stealthily, as though among enemies, retreating be- 
fore the least appearance of danger, solitary and morose, holding no commu- 
nion with his fellows. His whole appearance corresponds with his character ; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that while the fly is more mischievous to 
us than the spider, we yet look upon the first with more favor than the last ; 
for it is a natural impulse of the human heart to prefer that which is open 
and confiding to that which is wily and suspicious, even in the brute creation. 
The cunning and designing man himself will, at times, find a feeling of 
respect and regard for the guileless and generous stealing over him — his 
heart, as it were, giving the lie to his life. 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


F all the South African animals, not the least curious, perhaps, is the 
rhinoceros. He inhabits a large portion of the African coast — such 
localities, at least, as aresuitable to his habits. Formerly, he was commonly 
found in the immediate vicinity of Cape Town, but, owing to constant perse- 
cution, is now rarely met with farther to the southward (I speak of the west 
coast) than about the 23d degree of latitude. In the interior, however, 
the tribe is still very numerous. “On one occasion,” says Captain Harris, 
*‘ whilst walking from the wagon to bring the head of a koodoo that I had 
killed about a mile off, I encountered twenty-two rhinoceroses, and had to 
shoot four of them to clear the way.”’ 

The rhinoceros is, moreover, an inhabitant of Bengal, Siam, China, and 
other countries of Asia, as also of Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon. But the 
three species indigenous to this quarter of the globe would seem to be quite 
different from any yet found in Africa. Almost all the Asiatic species have 
an exceedingly coarse hide, covered with large folds not unlike a coat of 
mail ; whilst that of the African species is comparatively smooth. Two of 
the Indian rhinoceroses have only one horn; whereas all the African ones 
are provided with two. 

Four distinct species are known to exist in South Africa, two of which 
are of a dark color, and two of a whitish hue, whence they are usually call- 
ed the black and the white rhinoceros. One of the two species of black — 
the Bozele, as it is called by the Bechuanas — is the common small rhinoce- 
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ros ; the other (called Keitloa) is the two-horned black rhinoceros, as it is 
termed by naturalists. | 

It is with regard to their horns that the two species chiefly differ from each | 
other ; for, whilst the anterior (or foremost) horn of the Monoohoo has an | 
average length of two or three feet, curving backwards, that of the Kobaaba | 
not unfrequently exceeds four feet, and is slightly pointed forward. This | 
rhinoceros is also the rarer of the two, and is only found in the more interior _| 
parts of South Africa. | | 

The chief characteristics of the white rhinoceros are— its superior size, the | | 
extraordinary length of its head, (which is not far from one third of the | | 
whole length of the animal’s body, ) its square nose, and the greater length 
of the anterior horn. | 

The black and white rhinoceros, though nearly allied to each other, differ 
widely in their mode of living, habits, &c. The chief subsistence of the 
former animal consists of the roots of certain bushes, which are ploughed 
up by its strong horn, and the shoots and tender boughs of the wait-a-bit 
thorn ; whilst the white rhinoceros feeds solely on grasses. In disposition 
there is a marked difference between them ; for whilst the black is of avery 
savage nature, the white is of a comparatively mild disposition, and, unless | 
in defence of its young, or when hotly pursued, or wounded, rarely attacks a 
man. 

The general appearance of the African rhinoceros is not unlike that of 
an immense hog shorn of his hair, or rather bristles ; for, with the exception 
of a tuft at the extremity of the ear and the tail, it has no hair whatever ; 
and, as if in mockery of its giant form, its eyes are ludicrously small — so 
small, indeed, that at a short distance they are imperceptible. 

From the peculiar position of his eyes, which are deep-set in the head, 
he can only see what is immediately before him. His senses of hearing and 
smelling are most acute. From his clumsy appearance, one would never 
suppose that he could dart about as he does, like lightning. He often at- 
tains the age of a hundred years. 

In India, the hunting of the rhinoceros is famous sport. The people go 
out mounted on elephants, and usually find five or six of these animals in a 
drove. The rhinoceros often attacks the elephant, and endeavors to get his 
horn under him, so as to rip him open. But the elephant, finding what he 
would be at, turns his rear to the assailant, who gives him a punch behind, 
and tumbles his huge enemy upon his knees, while the men fire their guns 
and pepper the rhinoceros with their bullets. Their hides, however, are so 
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very thick, that it is very difficult to kill them. One will often receive i 
twenty bullets before he falls. | 
ii 
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PIPER THE ADVENTURER. 





BY OMEGA FORRESTER, 


P ANY of your readers have, doubtless, heard of that | 
daring act, fraught with so much ae elimb- | 
ing up the Natural Bridge. But for the benefit of | | 
such as may not have heard of it, I will here sketch it, 





together with a few preliminary remarks on the bridge 
ie itself; which I have gathered from descriptions of it 
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in books co from those who have seen it. This stupendous natural curios- 
ity is situated on the ascent of a hill, which seems to have been cloven 


through by some great commotion. The chasm is about two miles long, | 
from two to three hundred feet deep, and is 48 feet wide at the bottom. 
Over this extends a solid arch of limestone, from 40 to 50 feet thick. at 
the amazing height of 210 feet from the water, which is passed as a bridge. | 
It is about 90 feet in length, and 60 in depth, ‘i is covered with a coat of | | 
earth which gives growth to a number of trees. The very edge of the 
bridge may be approached wit h safety, being protected by a parapet of fixed 
rock, yet few have the courage to approach it, and to look down into the 
abyss below. The view from the top is very painful, from below it is de- 
lightful. This grand and awful prospect inspires the spectator with raptur- 
ous emotions, almost indescribable. 

Piper, the hero of the following adventure, is the only one that ever 
climbed the top of this bridge. He was a tall and powerfully built man. 
A young man, under the influence of liquor, once attempted it, but soon fell | 
and was killed. Mr. Piper lived to a good old age. <A friend of mine 
saw and conversed with him. Whenever he was asked about his adventure 
he merely said that when he had climbed to such a height, it was safer for | 
him to advance than to recede. Now for the story. 
Under the Natural Bridge in Virginia stood three youths, regarding with | 

| 
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astonishment that mighty work of nature. Their attention was attracted by 
the many names cut on the limestone walls. Two of them began to en- 
grave their names among the rest; but the other, by the name of Piper, 
looking high above, saw the name of George Washington, at least one foot 
higher than any other. Wishing to place his own name by that of Wash- 
ington, he cut a niche in the wall for his hand and another for his foot, and 
continued doing so till he found himself at the destined height ; when he 
cut his name in large capital letters. Emboldened by success, he continued 
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to cut niches and ascend, cutting his name at every few feet, heedless of the 
voices of his companions, until he had gone so high up that he could hardly 
hear them. It was then that he looked down for the first time, and O! 
what must have been his feelings at such a height, and in such great peril 
of falling! He then saw the full extent of his danger, and hung on to the 
niches with renewed strength. 

One of his companions, thinking that he might wish to see his parents 
before his death, which now seemed inevitable, ran to communicate his dan- 
ger to them and his brother and sister, who, with a large crowd hastened to 
the spot. They would fain have saved him from his imminent danger. 
Ropes were procured and thrown to him, but could not reach him; when all 
declared that his death could not be averted. Yet he held on with great 
firmness. When he heard his father’s voice telling him not to look down, 
but to try to reach the top, he again set to work cutting his niches horizon- 
tally, so as to get from under the vast arch. But his knife was now worn 
out to the last inch, and at last fell from his trembling hand, and tinkling 
against the rocks, fell at the feet of his mother. All hope was now gone. 
His eyes were ready to start from their sockets, when a shout from the top 
of the bridge revived his hopes. A rope was let down from that point of 


the top within his reach, he put both his arms into the noose, and was drawn 
up to a place of safety, amid the joyful shouts of the spectators and the 
tears of his parents, who ran to embrace him. Thus it was that Piper gained 
for himself immortal fame. 


COS row > 


Epucatep Kirrens anp TAME Squrrrets.— Perhaps some of the 
farmers’ boys and girls would like to know how to educate kittens so that 
they will not bite or scratch or quarrel with a tame squirrel; and how to 
tame a squirrel, so that he will run about the house like a cat. If so I will 
tell them, and perhaps they will have a chance to try it. When a cat has 
some little kittens, find if you can a young squirrel that has not yet got its 
eyes open, and put it with the kittens by the side of the cat. The cat will 
nurse it and bring it up, and they will, like a good family of brothers and 
sisters, grow up together and never quarrel. This is the effect of a good 
education. If kittens and squirrels will play together and not quarrel 
because they belong to one family, certainly brothers and sisters should never 
quarrel. I have tried the above two or three times, and it has never failed. 
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THE KNIFE EATER—A WONDERFUL STORY. 


HE following extraordinary case is narrated in a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. Though 
it is atough story, in view of its respectable origin I sup- 
pose it is true. 

In June, 1799, John Cummings, an American sailor, aged 
about 23, being with his ship on the coast of France, and hay- 
ing gone on shore with some of his shipmates, about two miles 
7) from Havre-de-Grace, he and his party directed their course towards 

== 9 a tent which they saw in a field, with a crowd of people round it. 

They found within the tent a man who was entertaining the audience by 

pretending to swallow clasp-knives. They returned on board and spoke of 

what they had seen; when Cummings, who had been drinking freely, boast- 
ed that he could swallow knives as well as the Frenchman. 

He was challenged to do it. Thus pressed, and though, as he afterwards 
acknowledged, not particularly anxious to take the job in hand, he did not 
like to go against his word, and having a good supply of grog inwardly, he 
took his own pocket-knife, and, on trying to swallow it, it slipped down his 
throat with great ease. The spectators, however, were not satisfied with 
one experiment, and asked the operator whether he could swallow more ? 
His answer was, ‘‘ All the knives on board the ship.”’ 

Upon which, three knives were immediately produced, which were swal- 
lowed in the same way as the former ; and by this bold attempt of a drunken 
man (to use his own expressions) the company was well entertained for that 
night. 

"hie this extraordinary performance, he thought no more of swallowing 
knives for the next six years. In March, 1805, being then at Boston, he 
was one day tempted, while drinking with a party of sailors, to boast of his 
former exploits, adding that he was the same man still, and ready to repeat 
his performance. A small knife was thereupon produced, which he instantly 
swallowed. In the course of the evening he swallowed five more. The 
next morning crowds of visitors came to see him ; and in the course of that 
day he was induced to swallow eight knives more, making in all fourteen. 

He, however, paid dearly for his frolic. He was seized with constant 
vomiting and pain in his stomach; but he recovered. 

At Spithead, England, December 4, in the same year, he was challenged 
to repeat his feats; and “disdaining to be worse than his word,’’ in the 
course of the evening he swallowed five knives. The ship’s company next 
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morning expressed a great desire to see him repeat the performance, and he 
complied with his usual readiness ; and, “ by the encouragement of the 
people, and the assistance of grog, he swallowed that day, as he distinctly 
recollects, nine clasp-knives, some of which were very large ; and he was 
afterwards assured by the spectators that he had swallowed four more, which, 
however, he declared he knew nothing about, being, no doubt, at this period 
of the business too much intoxicated to have any recollection of what was 
passing. 

This, however, is the last performance recorded. It made, at least, a 
total of thirty-five knives swallowed at different times ; and the last attempt, 
ultimately, put an end to his existence. On the following 6th of Decem- 
ber he fell ill. In 1807, he was in Guy’s Hospital, and he there continued, 
intervals excepted, until March, 1809. He then died in a state of extreme 
emaciation. 





THE AGE OF MAN. 


UT few men die of age. Almost all die of disappointment, passional, 
mental ; or bodily toil, or accident. The passions kill men sometimes, 

even suddenly. The common expression ‘ choked with passion,” has little 
exaggeration in it; for even, though not suddenly fatal, strong passions 
shorten life. Strong-bodied men often die young; weak men live longer 
than the strong; for the strong use their strength, and the weak have none 
to use. The latter take care of themselves ; the former do not. As it is 
with the body, so it is with the mind and temper. The strong are apt to 
break, or, like the candle, run ; the weak burn out. The inferior animals, 
which live, in general, temperate lives, have generally their prescribed term 
of years. The horse lives 25 years, the ox 15 or 20, the lion about 20, the 
dog about 10 or 12, the rabbit eight, the guinea-pig six to seven. These 
numbers all bear a similar proportion to the time the animal takes to grow 
to its full size. But man, of all the animals, is the one that seldom comes 
up to his average. He ought to live a hundred years, according to this 
physiological law, for five times twenty are one hundred ; but instead of that 
he searcely reaches, on the average, four times his growing period ; the cat 
six times ; and the rabbit even eight times the standard of the measure- 
ment. The reason is obvious; man is not only the most irregular and the 
most intemperate, but the most laborious and hard-worked of all animals. 
He is also the most irritable of all animals; and there is reason to believe, 
though we cannot tell what an animal secretly feels, that, more than any 
other animal, man cherishes wrath to keep it warm, and consumes himself 
with the fire of his own secret reflections. 
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THE GOLIAH ARATOO. 
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THE GOLIAH ARATOO. 


HAT a strange looking bird! you all exclaim, and well you may. 

At first sight, one would suppose that the fellow had a muff round 

its neck and a parcel of cock’s-tail feathers tied upon its head. But, if you 

look again, you will discover that it is a real bird, and no mistake, It is 

certainly a queer-looking bird, though, perhaps it is not to blame for its 
looks. 

The bird, from which the above drawing was made, was caught on the 
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CHEAP ORNAMENTS. 





island of Papua, on the coast of China. It is one of the largest of the 
parrot tribe, of which there are one hundred and sixty varieties known, 
being superior to the great Mexican Macaw. The whole plumage is black, 
glossed with a greenish gray ; the head is ornamented with a large crest of 
long, pendulous feathers, which it ereets at pleasure, when the bird has a 
noble appearance. The orbits of its eyes and cheeks are of a deep rose 
color ; the bill is of great size, and will crack the hardest fruit-stones ; but 
when the kernel is detached, the bird does not crush and swallow it in large 
fragments, but serapes it, with the lower mandible, to the finest pulp, thus 
differing from other parrots, in the mode of taking food. In the form of its 
tongue it differs also from other birds of the kind. 

In eating, parrots make use of the feet, which they employ like hands, 

holding the food firmly with the claws of one, while they support themselves 
on the other. From the hooked shape of their bills, they find it more con- 
venient to turn their food in an outward direction, instead of — like monkeys 
and other animals — turning it towards their mouths. 
The whole tribe are fond of water, washing and bathing themselves many 
times a day, in streams and marshy places; and, having shaken the water 
from their plumage, seem greatly to enjoy spreading their beautiful wings to 
dry in the sun. 





Cuear Ornaments. — When Dr. Franklin was in Paris, his daughter, 
Mrs. Bache, wrote to him for a supply of feathers, and thread lace. The 
docter declined in the following characteristic note : 

‘Tf you wear your cambrie ruffles as I do, and take care not to mend 
the holes, they will come in time to lace ; and feathers, my dear girl, may 
be had in America from every turkey’s tail.’’ 


_--. -. —weene—— = ---— ---—- 


How ro tive at Peace. —1. Mind yourown business. 2. Keep your 
tongue from evil. 3. Do not contend for trifles. 4. If others neglect 
their duty to you, be sure you perform yours tothem. 5. Make your ene- 
my see your love te him. 6. Beg of God for universal charity. 7. Cul- 
tivate humility ef mind. 


-—_----—-—_-—- - — + —»,ee + Hite ee 


Wuat ro po witn Street Becears.— An intelligent lady was in the 
habit of having a sedulously blackened place on her side-pavement, which 
she required each applieant for charity to serub off — the process being one 
which usually required half an hour’s hard work — before she would relieve 
their wants. 
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[The following lines were written expressly for this Magazine. The signature repre- 
e sents a pen most favorably known in the periodical literature of the day. We are 
fe happy in being assured that our humble efforts are so “ highly prized’’ by our old ac- 
att quaintance. } 


CHARLIE. 


a4 Do you know little Charlie ? 
He lives down the lane, 
With his three pretty sisters — 
j Rose, Lucy and Jane. 
Two are younger than he, 
Though he is but seven; 
One is two, one is three, 
And Rose is eleven. 


A brave boy is Charlie; 
He climbs the big tree; 

And shakes down the chestnuts 
Already set free. 

He rides the grey pony 
To drink at the rill 

That dances and sparkles 
Adown the steep hill. 


A bright boy is Charlie; 
His teacher at school 
Winks slily and whispers, 
“ That lad is no fool.’’ 
‘ For he knows all the tables, 
Can reckon and read; 
And in spelling and counting 
Is clever indeed. 
| 


A fair boy is Charlie; 
His eyes are as blue 
As the little spring violets 
That shine in the dew. 
There are short flaxen ringlets 
All over his head, 
And queer little dimples 
In each cheek of red. 


A good boy is Charlie, 

| Sweet tempered and kind; 
To his parents obedient, 

| And ready to mind. 

To his Maker he prayeth, 

At morning and even; 
For he loves the Great Father, 

His Father in heaven. 












BE CHEERFUL. 








Do you know little Charlie ? 
O! have you not seen 

Him at play with his sisters 
Upon the smooth green ? 

Or in his blue barrow, 
Adown the long lane, 

With wondrous speed trundling 

Both Lucy and Jane? 












“ God bless little Charlie !’’ 
Che blind beggar said, 
And laid his thin hand 
On his bright curly head. 
And a sad, sinful woman 
Looked upward and smiled, 
As she saw from her window 
The face of the child. 










Little ones, whose bright glances 
Flit over this page, — 
Would you scatter blessings 







On sorrow and age? 
Then copy dear Charlie, 
And earnestly pray 
To Christ who has taught him 
Yo teach you the way HARMONY. 
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Be Cuerrrut.—Try to take cheerful views of Divine things. Dwell 





on your mercies. Look at the bright as well as the dark side Do not 





cherish gloomy thoughts. Melancholy is no friend to devotion. It greatly 
hinders the usefulness of many. ‘‘ It falls upon a contented life like a drop 
of ink on white paper, which is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning with it. Let your soul rove through the truths of Scripture as 












the happy herds through the green pastures 


Drrections ror A Sort Lire. — We copy the following directions for 
a short life from an old almanac. We doubt not they will prove as efh- 
eacious as any doctor could desire: Ist, Eat hot bread at every meal; 2d, 
Eat fast; 3d, Lie in bed every morning till the sun is two hours high. If 
the case should prove stubborn — 4th, Add the morning dram. 


silat 
A Beravrirun Srenrercation. —‘' Alabama ’”’ signifies, in the Indian 
language, ‘‘ Here we rest.’” A story is told of a tribe of Indians who fled 
from a relentless foe in the trackless forest of the south-west. Weary and 
travel-worn, they reached a noble river which flowed through a beautiful 
country. The chief of the band stuck his tent-pole in the ground and 
exelaimed, “ Alabama! Alabama !’’ (‘‘ Here we shall rest ! Here we shall 
rest |”) 
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POLITE CHILDREN. 


POLITE CHILDREN. 


T is particularly pleasing to meet with polite children. We like their 

soft ‘ please,’ cordial ‘ thank you,’ and hearty ‘ yes, sir.’ We like to 

see them pick up mama’s glove, hand papa’s hat and cane, and jump to 

open the door for half blind grandma, who is feeling with shaking hands 
after the knob. 

Their politeness is perhaps the more agreeable because we do not always 
expect it. We expect grown people to be polite, but knowing how for- 
getful, careless and inattentive children are, we are not surprised, and do not 
condemn them, if they do not always exhibit this most agreeable quality. 
But when they do, we always notice it, and remember it with pleasure. 

I happened once to be travelling a little distance on a freezing day, 
and entered the lady’s room at a depot, shivering with cold, for in my anxi- 
ety to keep baby warm, a pin in my shawl had escaped its fastening, and I 
wanted to replace it. But my pin-ball was in my pocket which was filled 
with toys and bon-bons, (we had “ been to Christmas,’’) and with bundled 
up baby, gloves and cold fingers, was altogether inaccessible. 
at my side had not got one, I must do as I could without it. 
ball was in another pocket. 

There were only three little girls in the room (perhaps ten years old,) 
sitting opposite to us, and as I drew my shawl closely around me and moved 
a little nearer the glowing anthracite, thinking of the value of a bit of 
sharpened and headed wire, I saw the little girls pass a hand over the 
front part of their dresses, look at each other, and shake their heads. The 
next moment one of them stepped across, and handed me a pin, (she must 
have taken it from a needed place, ) saying, in a very sweet tone, 

‘* Here is one, if you please.’’ 

“Thank you, dear,” I cordially replied, accepting it; and as she resumed 
her seat, the other little girls were equally pleased, for the same kindly emo- 
tion swayed each little heart. 

It was a very trifling act, but whenever I recall the politeness of those 
little stranger girls, I think of the beautiful definition that somebody gives 
to politeness. It is this: ‘‘ Zrue politeness consists in doing the kindest 
thing in the very kindest way. — Morning Star. 





So if my son 
Now, his pin- 





Prato, hearing that some asserted he was a very bad man, said, “‘ I shall 
take care so to live that nobody will believe them.” 
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FATHER FORRESTER WITH HIS FAMILY. 


wy lTH the present No. 
“ ends the Twentieth 


Vol, with the issue 


of our next No. 
commences yet an- 
ther Vol., of For- 
rester’s Boys and 


this it rtant junctu ar 
i 
Ki Are we about rt with any of 
ir old friend A fe who have gone the 
i ve must urse 
' € ic! tra } rred 
| CRI nfere i ie Magazine t 
the i ix i hat ir? ith 
} ! I 1 roKke ; 
} ame f } But ull we rt com 
ul with the ack of interest 
i thie M ipuai itself We crust ot 
rrom | he 1 uranc ’ iV 
peatediy re fro ry point of our 
Cl i Or € fide l tl ature 
Chat } ester M ‘ 3 er an 
r} amen ? | ; ? 1€ 
mntr nas |} 1 int : Tt nA 
a hold upon the ite rent at! of 
the publi 1 th h are resolved 
10t to i hat hold is unremit 
ting ire ¢ ire the very best articles, 
and a constant regard to variety oi enter- 
tai ind gz ra rt } -cure 
it Li ir letermined that the forth 
coming Vol. shall be inferior to none of it 
1 Ceces B t order ¢ arry out our 
purpose, we shall need a lerge increase to 
ou UDSC ipti n list; and t { ire this we 
n more icit ti ope tion of allour 
fy i Bov ( Father ind Mo- 
tne \ ] f i » take 1 ' n or 
h lf a special agency. See to it that our 
list of ibseriber reased in your 
neighborhood Show it to them, and speak 
good word in its behalf. Beginnow. And 
for your encouragement, be sure and read 
the Business Department, which the pub- 


lishers have appended to the present and 
last Nos., and read carefully that magnifi- 


cent list of Premiums ! 


Now for our correspondence; and, by the 
way, children, we want you to send along 
your little letters more freely. 
swer for kisses. 


They an- 


Worcester, Sept. 17, 1857. 
May I, one of your oldest subscribers, be 
permitted to pay my respects to “ the old gen- 
tleman’? who, so much to the satisfaction of 


his numerous readers, fills the editorial chair of 


the best (to the minds of all who have read it) 
‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine in the States? 

I have wished, before this, to write to you, 
Father Forrester, but have waited —may I 
venture tosay it? — to see how! liked the new 


Edlitor. 1 have found out. I like him very 


| much; so I was ** moved” to commence an ac- 


quaintance by epistolary conversations, if you 
will give me permission. 

How suddenly our last Editor bade us good 
by — just showed us his face one bright Janu- 
ary morning, made his bow and departed. 

Have you ever been in Worcester, Mr. For- 
Ithink it a beautiful city,though it 
is not looking quite so fresh and green now as 


rester’ 


| a few weeks since, as autumn tints are taking 


the place of summer’s verdure. 

I should be happy to welcome my old friend, 
for such you seem to me to be, to * No. 3 Crown 
St.,” any time when you may visit the city. 

I am getting very bold, Mr. F.; for I am 


| going to tell you that I don’t like that “‘ book 


table;”’ it cheats us out of a good deal of that 
dear old *“* Chat,’ which I used to enjoy so 
much. I don’t believe but that some of your 
other readers would say the same. However, as 
the rest isso good, I shall try to be contented. 

Pardon me for writing so long a letter, and 
the best wishes and love of your 

COUSIN NELLIE. 


receive 
friend, 

Well, cousin Nellie, you are indeed quite 
frank in your “ don’t likes,” but how is it 
that you are no more interested in a “ Book 
lable,’ which is loaded with nothing but 
choice productions, such as are especially 
prepared for the youth or the guardians and 
teachers of youth? I can’t think there are 
many who would “say the same thing.” 
There are thousands of the Forrester Fam- 
ily who live “out in the country,” and es- 
teem it a privilege to be told, by one they 
can trust, which the best books are, and 


where they can be found. But, after all, it 
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seems, you “ have found out that you like 
your new Editor very much,” and that the 
Magazine, with all its faults, is “ the dest in 
the States.” “Ah! new you are in the 
majority, Nellie. Is she not, children? 
Say, Abby and Jennie and Willie and 
Freddy, and all the rest of the cousins. 
Come, just send in your thoughts about this, 
and that, and the other matters, which con- 
cern us, and then one thing is certain, your 
Editor can no longer excuse himself for in- 
troducing other things on account of a 
scarcity of correspondence. 

But let us see! If I mistake not, some 
have already expressed their opinion. Yes, 
here is a sample—a voice from the bushes. 
The dear creature hasn’t given her real 
name. Perhaps she was afraid she should 
be found alone; but she’s mistaken, as will 


be seen hereafter. 
Newark, Ill. Sep. 1. 


FATHER FORRESTER: — Do you ever suffer 
such little girls as I am to express their opin- 
ion about your Magazine. I think you do. 
I have often read what others have said about 
it, but I have never before ventured to tell you 
what I think myself. But I have just received 
the October No., and I can no longer contain 
myself; I am so well pleased with it. In the 
first place, it comes so early now. Father says 
it has got to be the first Magazine on our table, 
and I think so too, both in time and in matter 
also. Then I am liking it better than I used 
to, because of the ‘‘ spicy’? gems it contains, 
both funny and sober; and the ‘‘ Book Table,” 
especially, is a real treat. Now I shall know 
where to send for a good book when I want 
one. Can you furnish them, Father Forrester? 
If so, I, for one, would liketo have you give 
the price of some of them, so that I may know 
how much to send on for them. I suppose I 
cannot pay for all of them, but should like to 
have them; for I believe what you say about 
them is the truth, and that they are all good 


for the children to read. So good by, 
LUCY. 


Well done, Lucy! You have spread out 
quite a plaster for cousin Nellie’s wound. 
““ However,” says Nellie, “ the rest is so good, 
I shall try to be contented.’’ So there’s 
some prospect of pleasing you all in some 
way. As to furnishing the books, we shall be 
glad to do so; and also the price, so far as 
we are able. 


FATHER FORRESTER WITH HIS FAMILY. 
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Neponset, Sept. 17. 

FATHER FORRESTER : —I want to tell you 
how well I am pleased with our Magazine. J 
think it is beautiful. I like the story of Ger- 
trude, the German Girl, very much. I was 
reading the letters in the October number, and 
there I read that a little boy was afraid of 
you. I think he might have sent his letter as 
well as to have his mother write, if his writing 
was not very good. I do not write well my- 
self. 

1 am trying to get subscribers for your good 
Magazine, and I hope I shall succeed. 

Let me tell the children that I have seen 
Father Forrester, and I know how he looks; 
but I guess I will not tell you. You must see 
him for yourselves. He has a smiling face for 
all. 

I would like to have you come and see us 
again. My sister Ella sends her love to you. 

From your friend, 
ISABELLA WOOD. 

Yes, Isa Aas seen Father Forrester, and 
so have a great many others, only they do 
not know it. Thank you, Isa, for getting 
courage to write again. Give my love to 
Ella in return for hers to me. Tell her that 
she and you must get each a new subscrib 
er for the new vol., that you may be en- 
titled to one of our many beautiful premi- 
ums. 

Macon, August 7. 

DEAR Mr. ForREsTER :—I have taken your 
excellent Magazine three years. I take 
** Woodsworth’s Youth’s Cabinet” also, but 1 
like your Magazine the best. I am going to 
try to get you some subscribers, and hope I 
shall succeed in doing so. I like the story of 
John Tryer very much. Macon is a very 
pleasant city, and contains many elegant pri 
vate residences. Rose Hill Cemetery is a 
beautiful burial ground, and in summer is a 
very pleasant retreat. If youshould ever bap- 
pen to pass through Macon, we should be very 
happy to see you. 

From your little friend, 
DELIA. 

That’s just what I’m thinking of, Delia— 
calling at Macon, and visiting Rose Hill 
Cemetery, and all the other “lions” of your 
pleasant city; only don’t look for me till I 
get more leisure. As to the preference you 
have for Forrester, you are not alone, Delia, 
or we are misinformed. 































































Uncle John’s Second Book. 
numerous engravings. 


There, children, didn’t we tell you that Uncle 
John would probably have a Second Book? 
And now here it is on our table, from the same 
enterprising publishers, D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York. It opens with astory of “ The New 
Sled,” very appropriate for Winter, and a 
charming story it is too for any boy, whether 
he has a new sled or not. But this is only one 
of a great many which follow. 


Illustrated with 












ter. 


It is a very good book, the object of which 
is to show how the young may learn to be use- 
ful and happy at the same time. Of such 
birthdays we say the more the better. 





Nestorian Biography; being Sketches of Pious | 
Nestorians who have died at Oroomiah, 
Persia, with Illustrations. Boston: Mass. 8. 
S. Society. 

Here is a volume of some 300 pages, which 
cannot fail to interest every one who reads it, 
whether young or old As its title imports, it 
is made up of a brief record of a number of 
pious Nestorians, of both sexes, who have died 
during the past few years. The sketches will, 
of course, speak for themselves. The writer 
says in his Preface: If waste could properly 
be predicated of the divine economy, in any 
part of God’s providential government of this 
world, it might be in the wrecks of mind, that | 
lavishly moulder amid the moral ruins of be- 
nighted lands. 


‘‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Here and There; or, Earth and Heaven con- 
trasted — is another of the very many books 
issued from that great establishment at 200 | 
Mulberry St., New York. Every child as well | 
as every adult will do well to mark the con- 
trast here so vividly brought to view. 


! 
! 


| 


| 
A Winter at Wood Lawn; or, the Armor of | 


Light Illustrated. By the Author of ** Four | 
Days in July.” 
This is just such a book as the boys and | 
girls will find adapted to the season, especially 
the story of the Christmas Tree, and also the 
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Henry’s Birth-day; N. York: Carleton & Por- | 


| obtaining new subscribers. 
one called Splendors of a Day in Winter. | ing list. 










FAMILY. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The yolume contains nearly 300 pages, and 
may be had of J. P. Magee: Boston. 


| Anna Lee; or, Who are our Best Friends. 


Boston: Mass. 8. S. Society. 

Anna must have been, among all the good 
girls, one of the very best. The story- teaches 
this practical lesson, that however amiable 
and pleasing in the sight of men our friends 
may be, yet if the fear of Godis not before 
their eyes, and his favor with them, they can- 
not help us to attain immortality. 


Address to Young America, and a Word to the 
Old Folks. By Rey. Wm. Taytor. Pub- 
lished by Higgins & Perkinpine: Philadel- 
phia. 

Every boy and every girl who would like to 
hear some good stories about the California 
Indians, and the Gold Diggers, and whether 
there are any boys and girls in California, and 
what kind of boys and girls they are, will do 
well to purchase this neat little illustrated 
volume. 


Music! Music! Those of our many thonu- 
sands of children who may wish to know 
where they may suit themselves to the choicest 
collection of Music for the Piano, or any oth- 
er such instrument, will do well to call in per- 
son, or send in their orders to that old, well- 
known, and well-tried establishment, Oliver 
Ditson & Co’s, 277 Washington St., Boston, 
where they cannot fail of receiving the most 
perfect satisfaction. 


And if any of you are in want of a good 
Piano, new or old, or if you should wish to 
exchange an old one for a new one, just look 
at the advertisement of J. C. Lane, accom- 
panying this No., and by corresponding with 
him, at Leominster, Mass., or, if more conven- 
ient, through us, at 36 Washington St., Boston, 


| you may depend upon such a trade as will call 


forth your grateful acknowledgments. 


Bound Vols. of Forrester’s Magazine, from the 
commencement to the present time, including 


| the year 1857, can now be furnished to order, 


by Binney & Rand. These will be sold for $l a 
volume, cash, or be furnished as Premiums for 
See our advertis- 




















FATHER FORRESTER 


WILD. 
Curious—isn’t it ?—that the most curious 


i 


rious ? 

A little girl asked her sister —‘“ What is 
chaos that I hear papa read about some- 
times ?”’ 

The elder child replied —“ Why, it is a 
great pile of nothing, and no place to put it 
in!’’ 

“Grandpa, where do people get their 
fashions from ?”’ 

“ From Philadelphia.” 

“ Well, where do the Philadelphia people | 
get them ?”’ 

“From England.” 

“ Ah! and where do the English get them 
from ?” 

“From France.” 

“But where do the French get them 
from ?”’ 

“ Why right straight from the Devil— 
now stop your noise.”’ 





A country lad says his Uncle Ben made 
a scarecrow so very frightful that one of the 
black feathered thieves actually went and 
brought back all the corn he had stolen 
during several days. 

At a Sunday school examination, the 
teacher asked a boy whether he could for- 
give those who wronged him. ‘ Could you,”’ 
said the teacher, “ forgive a boy, for ex- 
ample, who had injured or struck you?” 
“ Yes, sir,’ replied the lad very slowly, “I 
—think—I—could,—if—he—was—bigger— 


than—I—am.”’ 

It isa good thing to laugh at any rate; 
—and if a straw can tickle a man it is an 
instrument of happiness. 


A country dentist advertises that “he 
spares no pains” to render his operations 
satisfactory. 

Born Ways.—John’s wife and John were 
tete-a-tele ; she witty was, industrious he; 
says John, “I’ve earned the bread we've 
ate;’’ “and I,’ says she, “have urned the | 
tea.” 
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CULTIVATED. 






The darkest cloud which overshadows hu- 
thing in the world is a child that is not cu- | man life may often appear the brightest to the 


angels who watch over us from Heaven. 


Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, which 
seem black in the distance, but grow lighter as 
they approach. 

It has been beautifully stated that “ the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy.” 

Dare to be singular, when you see all around 
you to be wrong. 


Not the rich, but the wise, avoid misery, 


| and become happy and blessed. 


Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, 
which always leaves us weaker than it 
found us. 

Never speak ill of any man; if a good 
man, it is impiety; if a bad man, give him 
your prayers. 
the 


among the noble, emulation 


Among base, merit begets envy; 


’ 


-it 


taken and 


The human heart is like a feather bed- 


must be roughly handied, well s! 
exposed to a variety of 


becoming hard. 


turns, to prevent its 


The Frenchman invented the ruffle, 
Englishman added the shirt. 

The heart is a cup which is empty till it 
overflows. We have nothing to enjoy till 
we have something to 
lives who is no 


impart rie 


only 


a reservoir, but a fountain 


Pictures! pictures! hang your walls with 
pictures. Let your children remember the 
sweet engravings of Cherish that 


innocent love of the beautiful 


home 
The common trinkets of liferature 
continually changing their form, but its 
diamonds are never out of fashion 

The name the 
sastles in the air, is To-m Orrow; and a 
near relative of his, named Hope, lays the 


of architect who builds 


foundation. 

It is the work of a philosopher to be every 
day subduing his passions, and laying aside 
his prejudices. 
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FATHER FORRESTER WITH HIS FAMILY. 


WIT-SHARPENING DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
1. 


I’m a river broad and free, 
I begin and end with T: 

My second letter gives support 

lo every rightly-fashioned fort, 

My third is swimming in the sea, 

My fourth lies bound in Coventry ; 
And I'm composed of letters five 
An answer you must now contrive. 


9 
a 


Fair Luna hath risen; and Jo! in her light, 

My tirst may be found ever sparkling and 
bright, 

In the well 

Without it no ocean or well could there be; 

My whole is my first, my whole is my second; 

Then tell me, 1 pray, what my whole may be 
reckoned. 


> a 
in the ocean, my next you may 


3. 


NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


1. A part of the human body, a consonant, 
f a itentment 
2. A river, a circle, and the usual] measure of 
' 
Neat, and a sweet-scented flower. 
i. I fivure, ama nick-name,and an 
animal 
fo crystali and a bunel 
inaucient vehicle, and a peoy 
4 


z 


it the head of the cle rgy I mi ve; 


im uu y Origin’s old;- 
Behead me, I'm in a position to prove 
W ha lone when a story is told. 
Behead m gain; I am used t express 
hy f ] t} who snoceed 
If behead ! ’ more i?’m ashamed to confess 
eVep Cl bad hours inde¢ ® 
But suy I'm beheaded again—-the last time, 
VW i 1g rndide 6 reveal! 
Ww) ransposed shows a plant from a far 
ai nf clime I 
And a ¥é essentia! meai 
J n the front and on in the rear, 
‘ 
I ani rn tre & clea 
i nis g pickl rought up in my 
I igh now in ld; yet, to tell you the 
J ? rj { 1 ften have I 
t aa 7 naw } y irl'sé« 
i rie i | uid ‘ stay 
But ! let alone, Ishou on run away 
*) 
VA t tr } ott ¢} l’re dents ot the 
United Stat low 
de 


Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgotten? ! 


8. 


Upon my first a lady fair 

Went out to take a ride; 

| My second, who was also there, 
Was sitting at her side 

| My wholein price you soon will find, 
Excels both dress and bonnet; 

| And tho’ ’tis useful to mankind, 

You often step upon it. 


9 


| 
| 
9 
| When winter reigns, and all below 

Is covered o'er with frost and snow ; 
My first will serve to give you cheer, 
W hile all without is dark and drear 


And when that we've retired to rest, 
My second, it must be confessed, 

is often found to safely keep 
Our treasures while we’re fast asleep 


My whole havc frequentiy been found 
With foes upon disputed ground 

Where, midst the valiant and the brave, 
It has been known to kill and save. 


Ww 
My first is worn by majesty, 
Also by peasant maid; 
My second is of low!vy birth. 
And loves the cooling shade; 
Heury of France, with patron hand, 
Furnished the means so rare 
And brought my whole from foreign lands, 
And fostered me with care, 
For centuries Dve lived abroad, 
And commerce loves me well; 
| Yet [ prefer my native land, 
| Where all my race do dwell. 


| 
1] 
Why is the love of money like an anftedilu 
vian? 
Why are Dr 
four quarters of the compass? 
Why is a painfu! tooth like 4840 yards? 
12. 
WRITING RIGHT, OR RIGHT WRITING. 
Write, we know, is written right 
When we see it written write 
But it written right 
We know it is not written wrighi 
For write. tT have it written right 
Must not be 


i 


vhen we see 


written rigai or? 


Nor vet shoula it be writtel i 
> « tn © + rit? : rohf 
But OTe iUI UO ‘tl Written righ 
72 
i 


Make choice of the word which doth 
proclaim 

Which backwards or forwards will still spell 
the same 

A word that is used for a feminine 

Which backwards or forwards will 
the same 


1iCnCce 


name 


Still BDE 





Wiseman’s arguments like the 
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An instrument too which the lawyers do frame, | The initials of these will give you a name 
Which backwards or forwards will still spell The title to which every woman wil) claim; 
the same, And backwards or forwards will still spell 
A word which doth triumph and contempt the same. 
roclaim, 14 
Which backwards or forwards will still spell : 
Take two-fifths of an ornament of great 


the same. 
And to these add the note which in music we | value; three-tenths of the necessaries of life; 
one-third of an instrument of offence; and the 


name; 
Which backwards and forwards will still spell | first and last of one placed with authority over 
the same. others. 
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‘Industry must prosper.’’ 








